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K. NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





BY DIRECTION OF W. R. STOBART, ESQ. 


ARGYLLSHIRE 


AT THE HEAD OF LOCH SCAMMADALE. 


ABOUT FOURTEEN MILES FROM OBAN BY ROAD. 


THE ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 


BRAGLEENBEG. 


BRAGLEENBEG HOUSE 


occupies a well-sheltered site looking 
down Loch Scammadale, and contains 


ENTRANCE HALL, 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, 


SIX PRINCIPAL BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, 


and 
FOUR SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 


AMPLE 
DOMESTIC ACCOMMODATION. 


GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 
STABLING, ETC. 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 


AREA 5,200 ACRES 


SPORTING 
GROUSE MOOR, yielding about 
150 BRACE, 


and a 
MIXED BAG of BLACK GAME, 
WOODCOCK, SNIPE, etc. 
FISHING 
in 
LOCH SCAMMADALE, 
close to house, with right to two 
boats. 


SALMON, SEA TROUT AND 
BROWN TROUT 
are taken, and 
SEA TROUT in streams beside tre 
house. 


SIX HILL LOCHS, yielding TROUT 
to over 2Ib. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


With the exception of one farm, the whole of the moorland is in the proprietor’s occupation, and makes a valuable sheep farm. 
THERE ARE ABOUT 50 ACRES OF THRIVING YOUNG PLANTATIONS. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


ON A DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY DISPOSED OF PRIVATELY). 


Solicitors, Messrs. D. M. MACKINNON & CO., County Buildings, Oban; Auctioneers. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1, 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





IN THE BEST PART OF 


THE WHADDON CHASE HUNT 


Under an hour from London. Three miles from Bletchley Station. 
THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL. 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 
SHENLEY PARK, ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 


“ae. f 7 


neluding A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, forming a PERFECT HUNTING BOX, completely 
equipped with central heating and electric lighting and water supplies, and occupying a 
delightful situation in a charmingly timbered and undulating country. Accommodation : 
Hall, dining, drawing, smoking and billiard rooms, study, twelve bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, and capital offices; excellent stabling for fourteen, large garage. 
'ICTURESQUE GROUNDS AND GARDENS, inexpensive of maintenance ; lodge 
entrance, cottage ; Home Farm with model cowhouse, four fertile dairy farms, accommoda- 
tion | dings; THE FAMOUS FOX COVERT, “ SHENLEY WOOD,” a Private Residence, 
eight ©ottages, gamekeeper’s house. 
HUN ING with the Whaddon Chase, Grafton, and Oakley Packs five days a week. Capital 
MIXED SHOOTING. 
acant possession of the Residence, Home Farm and one of the Dairy Farms. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
icitors, Messrs. BLUNT, TORR & CO., Leadenhall Buildings, 1, Leadenhall Street, 


’, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Three miles rom Slough Station, from whence London is reached in under 30 minutes, 
IN A FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT. 
STOKE COURT, STOKE POGES 


A FREEHOLD PROPERTY, consisting of an HISTORIC HOUSE; THE HOME 
OF THE POET GRAY and also of the PENN FAMILY, standing in beautifully timbered 
grounds and approached by a carriage drive terminating in a sweep; delightful views with 
principal aspect south-west; magnificent suite of reception rooms, 35 bed and dressing 
rooms, five bathrooms. Electric light, Company’s and spring water, central heating, 
telephone ; ample stabling and garage accommodation and rooms for chauffeur; three 
cottages. 

THE WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS are extremely attractive, and include two 
small lakes, paved terrace, formal garden, spreading lawns, two tennis courts, and numerous 
flowering shrubs, kitchen gardens, matured maze; in all about 


35 ACRES. 


Additional land can be purchased if desired. The Stoke Poges Golf Course practically 


adjoins. 
FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (23,436.) 





IGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 


WALTON & LEE, 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. 

90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 
Bridge Road, Welwyn City. 


Telephones : 
soes} Mayfair (8 lines 


20146 Edinburgh. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
248 Welwyn Garden. 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Regent { pd 
Reading 1841 (2 lines). 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 


NICHOLAS 


Telegraphic Addresses ; 
**Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’ 
‘« Nicholas, Reading.”’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 








AT VERY LOW RESERVE. 


on 
TILBROOK HALL 
KIMBOLTON. 
IN THE FITZWILLIAM COUNTRY. 
OAKLEY AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE HUNTS WITHIN 
EASY REACH. 
On the Hunts, Beds and Northants borders ; 
world village. 
300ft. above sea level, standing in park, long avenue 
drive with lodge, also secondary long drive. 
HALL, FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, EIGHT BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS, TWO BATHROOMS, THREE 
SERVANTS’ ROOMS, TWO STAIRCASES, SERVANTS’ 
HALL, HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM, USUAL OFFICES. 
mas ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MODERN SANITATION. Independent HOT WATER. 
TELEPHONE. 


near old- 


EXCELLENT HUNTING STABLING, GARAGE FOR 
THREE CARS, GUTBUILDINGS, old-world COTTAGE. 
Pleasure and kitchen zardens, two orchards, park-like 
meadowlands. 
49 ACRES. 
HUNTING. SHOOTING. GOLFING. 
For SALE by AUCTION (or Private Treaty in the 
meantime) on Wednesday, April 25th, at 2.30 p.m., at the 
London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
Particulars, with photographs, plan and conditions of 
Sale, may be had of the Solicitors, Messrs. SAM CooK and 
GREEN, 197, Edgware Road, W. 2; and of the Auctioneers, 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 
W.1, and at Reading. 





NORTHANTS 


ONE-AND-A-HALF MILES ALTHORPE PARK 
STATION, RUGBY EIGHT MILES, NORTHAMPTON 
ELEVEN MILES. 


ADJOINING VILLAGE OF WEST HADDON WITH 
CHURCH AND POST OFFICE. 


CENTRE OF THE PYTCHLEY HUNT. 


THE ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-APPOINTED 
FREEHOLD 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 


known as 
“WEST HADDON HALL.” 


Approached by long drives from the Northampton road 
and the village, and containing : 


Thirteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, four 
reception rooms. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 

TELEPHONE, 


FIRST-CLASS HUNTING STABLING, GARAGE for 
three CARS, MEN’S ROOMS, TWO GOOD COTTAGES, 


VERY PRETTY PLEASURE GROUNDS 


including a large expanse of lawn with space for several 

tennis courts, rock garden with pools, kitchen garden with 

glass ; the remainder comprises several grass paddocks, and 
the total occupies 


AN AREA OF SEVENTEEN’ ACRES. 


THE ABOVE : 
(unless previous!y disposed of by Private Contract) will be 
offered for SALE by AUCTION, by Messrs. 


Nhe (LONDON AND READING), at the 
LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25th, 
1928, AT 2.30 P.M. 


Particulars, with plan and conditions of Sale, may be 
obtained ot the Solicitors, Messrs. BAKER & BAKER, Star 
Hill, Rochester ; and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1, and at 1, Station Road 
Reading. 


BETWEEN 


ARUNDEL AND THE COAS' 


Near old-world village ; easy reach Worthing, 
Littlehampton, ete. 


THE ABOVE CHARMING RESIDENCE, 


well appointed, tastefully decorated, and in excelle 
or fer. 


TO BE SOLD, WITH 7 OR 33 ACRES. 


HALL, 
LOUNGE HALL, 
RECEPTION AND BILLIARD ROOM, 
TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
THREE BATHROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ HALL, AND 
USUAL OFFICES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. INDEPENDENT HOT WATE .. 
MODERN SANITATION. 
Lodge. Garage. Old Sussex barn, Cowkouse and oti or 
buildings. 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
ornamented by fine old forest trees, flowering shrws, 
wide-spreading lawns, yew hedges, rose and rock gard 
walled kitchen garden, orchard, arable and pastureland ict 

off at £3 per acre ; in all about 


33 ACRES. 


> 





Full particulars of Messrs. NIcHOLAS, 1, Albany Cour 
Yard, Piccadilly, W. 1. 





















































oTanpnenes WINKWORTH & CO. 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 1. 





BY ORDER OF LORD ORMATHWAITE, G.C.V.O. 





EAST BERKS 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF 


OR WOULD 


bathrooms and complete offices. 


obtained. 


Street, London, W. 1. 


UNSOLD AT AUCTION. 


OFFERED AT A REDUCED PRICE. 
ASCOT, SUNNINGDALE, VIRGINIA WATER AN 


WINDSOR, A MILE-AND-A-HALF FROM BRACKNELL AND 27 FROM LONDO?. 


WARFIELD PARK. 


A COMMODIOUS MANSION, dating back to the Queen Anne period, seated in grand ol 
grounds and heavily timbered undulating park, with adjoining farm and woodlands; in a 


609 ACRES, 
BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. 


THE HOUSE contains a handsome suite of reception rooms, ten best bed and dressin 
rooms, five secondary bedrooms and ample bedroom accommodation for servants, thr: 


There are all the appurtenances of a gentleman’s place © 


distinction, including STABLING, GARAGE, HOME FARM, COTTAGES, LODGES, ETC 


Detailed illustrated particulars with plans and conditions of Sale of the Agents 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1, of whom also orders to view may b 


Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. BROUGHTON, HoLT & MIDDLEMIST, 12, Great Marlboroug 





20 MILES FROM LONDON 


In a beautiful district, a drive from a first-class station 
with good service of express trains, and a mile from a 
secondary station. 


A GENUINE XVit# CENTURY RESIDENCE 
(mentioned in the old county histories), occupying 
a quiet position 300ft. above sea level, approached by 
a drive with lodge. Accommodation includes : 

LOUNGE HALL, 

FIVE RECEPTION ROOMS, 

SIX BEST BEDROOMS, 

TWO BATHROOMS, 

SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS and ATTICS. 


COMPANY’S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Stabling, garage for five cars, lodge, cottage. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD GROUNDS with magnificent trees, 
walled kitchen garden, — pasture and woodland ; 
in al 


50 ACRES, 
WITH FARMBUILDINGS. FOR SALE. 


Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W. 1. 








BADMINTON 


HUNT 
FOR SALE. 
Gh aiaeao ATTRACTIVE STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE, in beautiful pleasure grounds, 
nearly 400ft. above sea level. 
TEN OR MORE BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 

Stabling for ten horses. Three garages. 

Gardens shaded by fine trees with excellent lawns and 
squash racquet court, large kitchen garden, etc.; in all 

ABOUT SEVENTEEN ACRES. 
WINKEWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 


SURREY 
FOUR MILES FROM GUILDFORD. 


Under two miles from a railway station; adjoir og 
extensive commons. 


COUNTRY HOUSE, in very exceptionally be u- 

tiful old grounds and park-like lands with lake o! an 
acre, to be SOLD, Freehold. Entrance and inner h» 's, 
lavatory, library, study, boudoir, drawing room, dir 2g 
room, billiard room, ten principal bed and dressing roo: 18, 
seven maids’ rooms, three other bedrooms (separai:ly 
approached), four bathrooms and offices. 


Electric light. Company's water. 
Gas. i 


Heating. ; 
Modern drainage. Sand and gravel soil. 
STABLING. GARAGE. LODUE. 


THREE COTTAGES. 


The total area of the Property is 
OVER 60 ACRES. 


The grounds for their size are some of the most beauti- 
ful in the district, including wide spreading lawns, walled 
rose garden, herbaceous borders, tennis and croquet 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, park-like lands, etc. 


Sole Agents, WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, London, W. 1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





ONE OF THE BEST OF THE 
SMALLER FORESTS IN SCOTLAND. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE, WEST COAST 


Extending to about 
10,000 ACRES. 
COMFORTABLE STALKER’S LODGE 
of n'xe rooms, kitchen, ete. Houses to rent or hotel accommodation near by, if preferred. 
FOREST AVERAGES 
25 STAGS PER SEASON. 
GOOD HEADS, AND AVERAGE WEIGHT CLEAN 15} STONE, 


HAS BEEN SHOT SOLELY BY OWNER FOR LAST SEVEN YEARS, AND ALL 
POOR HEADS ELIMINATED. 


Old herd of wild goats (record head shot), ptarmigan, woodcock, trout fishing, och salmon. 
GOOD YACHT ANCHORAGE FOR VESSELS UP TO TEN TONS. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, AT A MODERATE PRICE. 
Stock, implements, launches, etc., at valuation if desired. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1; 90, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. (14,644.) 





rt 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 
AN ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL, SPORTING AND 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
extending to an area of about 
8,000 ACRES 
of MOORLAND and HILL GRAZING, and including VALUABLE SHEEP FARMS 
and a small SHOOTING LODGE with fishing in one of the best known lochs in the south 
of Scotland, and in other lochs and streams. 
There is GOOD LOW GROUND SHOOTING over the whole Estate. 
THE SHOOTING LODGE 
overlooks the loch and contains living room and four bedrooms, besides servants’ accom- 
modation. 
TWO GOOD COTTAGES FOR SHEPHERDS. 


The greater part of the land is in the proprietor’s hands, and it is understood that 
minerals exist in considerable quantities. There are also 


VALUABLE GRANITE QUARRIES. 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,007.) 





BETWEEN COLCHESTER AND BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


CONVENIENT TO VILLAGE, TOWN, AND 24 MILES FROM NEWMARKET. 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 
OR WOULD BE 
LET, UNFURNISHED, 
AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
XVilt# CENTURY 
RESIDENCE, 


standing in undulating and wooded 
surroundings. 


ENTRANCE LOUNGE, 

FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
SIXTEEN BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS (with hot and cold running 
water), 

FIVE BATHROOMS, 

EXCELLENT OFFICES. 





Electric light, 
Central heating throughout, 
Unfailing water supply. 


Good stabling and garage accommo- 
dation. 


Chauffeur’s rooms. Lodge. 
Three or five cottages. 


INEXPENSIVE AND WELL- 
WATERED GROUNDS, hard tennis 
court, ornamental lake, productive 
walled kitchen garden and good glass, 
well-watered parkland, intersected by 
small river ; in all 


40 ACRES. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F 6601.) 





BY DIRECTION OF MRS. TUDOR. 


SURREY 


AMONG PINE WOODS, 200FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL; 


HALF-A-MILE FROM CAMBERLEY STATION. 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, WAVERLEY COURT, CAMBERLEY 


FOURTEEN BED 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 





drons. 





standing high in one of the finest positions in the district 
and facing almost due south, with views over the golf course 
to the Hog’s Back. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL FAMILY RESIDENCE 
contains 


ENTRANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS, 

FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 

AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
THREE BATHROOMS and 

COMPLETE OFFICES. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 


FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
with specimen cedars and pines and magnificent rhododen- 
TWO TENNIS LAWNS. 
PUTTING COURSE, 


Tn all about 
SIX-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


WALLED GARDEN. 





TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE HANOVER SQUARE ESTATE ROOMS AT AN EARLY 
DATE (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY DISPOSED OF PRIVATELY). 


Solicitor, EDWIN T. CLOSE, LL.B., 95, High Street. Camberley. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





I IGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 
WALTON & LEE, 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. mn 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. a0ee} Maytalr (8 tines). 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 
Bridge Road, Welwyn City. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. and xiv.) 


Telephones : 


20146 Edinburgh. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
248 Welwvn Garden. 
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eae HAMPTON & SONS enn 


e ram 
** Selaniet, Piccy, London.” . : Pa *Phone 2727 
(For continuation of advertisements see page viii.) 


ESSEX—NEAR HARWICH 


One-and-a-half miles from Dovercourt and two-and-a-half miles from Parkeston Quay Station, with express service of Boat trains. 
THE CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE known as 
‘““MICHAELSTOWE HALL” 


situate in the parish of Ramsey, half-a-mile from the village, standing high, 
commanding fine views, and comprising an imposing 


COUNTRY HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE, 


fitted throughout with every modern convenience, and in really first-class order. 
It contains lounge hallf four reception rooms, billiard room, sixteen bed and dressing 
rooms, three fitted bathrooms, and very complete domestic offices ; electric light, 
central heating, Company’s water, electric laundry, electric ice plant; stabling, 
garages, home farmery, saw mill ; 
‘ é VERY BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GARDENS, 

displayed with great taste, and containing ONE OF THE FINEST COLLECTIONS 
OF ALPINE PLANTS AND RARE SHRUBS in the country. Extensive lawns, 
terrace walk, sunk garden, rose and heather gardens, rock garden, and ornamental 
water, etc. etc.,; large walled fruit gardens, extensive glasshouses ; men’s bothy 
for eight and caretaker; lodge. HOME FARM with House and ample buildings, 
sound pasture and arable lands, extending in all to about 


128 ACRES (possession on completion). 


HAM PTON & SONS are instructed by R. C. ABDyY, Esq., to offer the 

above for SALE by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. 

James’ Square, S.W.1, on Thursday, February 23rd, 1928, at 2.30 p.m. o’clock 

precisely (unless previously Sold Privately). 

_ Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. ATTREE, JOHNSON & WaRD, 6, Raymond 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1; and Messrs. HANSLIP WARD & Co., Harwich. 
Particulars, with plan, views, and conditions of Sale of the Auctioneers, 

HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 











BETWEEN WITLEY & HASLEMERE 


THE FINEST POSITION IN THE DISTRICT. 
800ft. above sea, with magnificent range of views. 


FOR SALE, 
AN EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


of 


94 ACRES 
(Would be divided). 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE OF TUDOR STYLE; fine galleried hall, four 
reception and billiard rooms, seventeen bed and dressing rooms, three baths, 
etc., etc. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. GOOD WATER. 

BEAUTIFUL TERRACED GARDENS. 


Stabling, garage, cottages, home farm. 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
Hampton & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 











BERKS, NEAR WALLINGFORD 


Between five and six miles from Huntercombe. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, THIS DELIGHTFUL 
OLD MANOR HOUSE, 


with panelled rooms, oak floors and beams, and other attractive features. 


Lounge hall with Jacobean staircase, drawing room, dining room, boudoi 
morning room and VERY FINE BILLIARD ROOM WITH GALLERY, fourte: 
bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, and complete offices. 


Electric light, central heating, Company’s water, etc. 
Various outbuildings and garage accommodation. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, ABOUT FOURTEEN ACRES, IN TERRACES. 
Two drives, one with lodge. 


CONVENIENT MOTOR RUN OF READING WITH ITS EXCELLEN1 
TRAIN SERVICE. 





Full details from HAMPTON & SONs, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. vaian 
(B 12,995. 





EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON HIGH GROUND. 






Rural position. Close to golf. 


ABOUT TEN MILES NORTH OF TOWN 


ERTS. For SALE, Freehold, this picturesque Old House (believed to 
date back to Tudor times), overlooking a delightful old Green with South 
aspect and possessing many charming features and absolute privacy. 















Fine old hall and dining room, drawing room, library and smoking room, 
all panelled, ten bed and dressing rooms, two baths, servants’ hall and offices. 








Garage four cars, chaffeur’s quarters with bathroom. Cottage. 
OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS of great charm with paddock, about 


THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 







Electric light. Central heating. 





Company's water and gas. Telephone. 


Strongly recommended from personal knowledge by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 







(R 292.) 


Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Telephone Nos.: 
Regent 4304 and 4305. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Telegraphic Address: 
§* Overbid-Piccy, London.” 


«“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 





NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


avourite residential district about an hour from Town. 


MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 
ding on sandy soil, approached by a drive with lodge. 
Four reception. Billiard room. Fifteen bedrooms. 
lectrie light. Central heating. Company’s water. 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. Cottage. 


arming terraced gardens and grounds, walled kitchen 
gai en, pasture, woodland, etc. ; in all nearly 


40 ACRES. 
vents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,044.) 


> 


+) 








OXFORDSHIRE 


Excellent social district, short drive of County Town. 
For SALE, this picturesque old 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


occupying a sheltered position high up on sandy soil. It is 
approached by a carriage drive with lodge at entrance and 


contains 
Three reception. Billiard room. Ten bedrooms, etc. 
Company’s water and gas. Telephone. 


Garage witir good stabling and _- 
Secluded gardens and pasture extending to about 
THIRTEEN ACRES. 

Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


rooms over, 


(15,091.) 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
By order of Mrs. Bainbridge. 


ELFORDLEIGH, PLYMPTON, S. DEVON 


Occupying a fine situation on high ground in this charming district. 


THE WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


enjoys a south aspect with good views, whilst it is approached by winding carriage drives. 
Four reception rooms, billiard room, eighteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, etc. 


TELEPHONE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


UNLIMITED WATER SUPPLY. 
Exceptional gardens and grounds planted with many rare trees and shrubs. 
SEVERAL COTTAGES 
Well-placed woods providing good shooting ; the whole extending to about 


HOME FARM WITH MODEL BUILDINGS 


300 ACRES, 

and has been thoroughly well maintained. 

by Messrs. 

SBORN & MERCER, 

O Priv a ‘a ).—-Solicitors, Messrs. 
Inn, W.C. 


Raymond Buildings, 


To be offered for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION 


during the coming season (unless previously disposed of 
HEWLETT & CO., 2, 


Gray’s 








ONLY PRIVATELY IN THE MARKET. 
SOUTH COAST 
Two hours from Town and in a good social district. 


AN OPPORTUNITY occurs of acquiring an exceptionally 
valuable RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE of over 


3,000 ACRES 
about 600 ACRES OF WOODLAND, affording 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING. 
Important Mansion with all conveniences, seated in 
WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 


Two secondary residences and several farms and holdings, let 
and showing a good return. 


FIRST-RATE YACHTING FACILITIES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


with 








SOMERSETSHIRE 


Hunting with the Blackmore Vale and Cattistock. 


A delightful old 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE, 


containing lounge hall, three reception, ten bed and dressing 
rooms, two bathrooms, servants’ hall, etc. 


Electric light. 
TWO COTTAGES. SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 
Stabling, garage, farmery ; matured well-timbered grounds 
and rich pasture of about 
20 ACRES. 
A charming small Property ready to step into. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER (15,048.) 


Central heating. Telephone. 


; as above. 








VALUABLE LITTLE SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


NORFOLK 


TO BE SOLD, 


together with this very charming old 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


containing : 


Hall and four reception rooms, ten bed and dressing 
rooms and several good attics, bath, excellent domestic 


offices. Stabling, garage, etc. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE ESTATE, 
600 ACRES 
DIVIDED INTO SEVERAL FARMS AND HOLDINGS, WELL LET TO EXCELLENT 
TENANTS. 
CAPITAL | 
SHOOTING, 


(11,828, 


extending to 


TWO MILES FROM 
GOLF COURSE. 


Price, plan and further particulars of the Agents, OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
-) 


nearly 








SUSSEX 
Close to a favourite old market town, 
AN HOUR’S RAIL FROM TOWN, 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE, 


most substantially built, in excellent repair, and 


about 


replete with every modern comfort and convenience. 


Three large and lofty reception rooms, ten bed and dressing 


rooms, two bathrooms. 
TWO FIRST-RATE COTTAGES, 
Matured shady gardens, splendid garage and outbuildings, 
glasshouses, etc. ; in all about 


FIVE ACRES. 
OSBORN & MERCER, 


Recommended by as above. 
(15,07 4.) 





GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 
One of the finest ESTATES in the 


HOME COUNTIES 
within two hours of Town and surrounded by 
domains. 
HANDSOME GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
in perfect order and replete with every convenience. 


THE MAGNIFICENT GROUNDS 
are adorned with many stately forest and ornamental trees, 
well-timbered parklands, etc., in all over 


1,000 ACRES, 
divided into several farms (well let), several cottages and a 
large area of woodland, providing 
FIRST-RATE SHOOTING. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


important 


(15,002.) 





INE MILE OF TROUT FISHING. 
OXON 


HERTS 


(300ft. up on gravel soil, 
rail from London).—Comfortable HOUSE, 


about half-an-hour’s 


with 











HERTFORDSHIRE 


In an excellent social district, easy reach of station. 


GEN: LEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL south aspect, containing lounge hall, two recep- 40 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 
PROPERTY OF £3,750. tion rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom, etc. ; 400ft. up, in a well-timbered park. 
Company’s water and central heating, electric 
; 330 ACRES light available ; well laid-out gardens and DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE, 
wo-thirds being sound well-watered pasture). grounds of about 2 ACRES. (Mm 1384.) dated 1712, but partly of an earlier period. 
OLD COTSWOLD HOUSE. Lounge hall, three reception, billiard room, nine 
Appr. ched by a long drive with lodge, having south aspect. bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Large hall with gallery staircase, three large BERKS (HANTS BORDERS).—Charming old HOUSE Electric light. Central heating. _ Telephone. 
reception rooms, five principal bedrooms, of the Farmhouse type, recently converted and | First-rate stabling and garage accommodation, laundry, etc. 
servants’ bedrooms, bathroom, and two attics. modernised ; lounge hall, four reception, seven TLE - sai : oe 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 10 ACRES bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, etc. ; FOUR COTTAGES. CAPITAL FARMHOUSE. 
Sr vid ranges of stone-built buildings, three cottages. ary Mag = —_ capital cottage, together Beautiful old grounds and excellent land. 
4 ely ered grounds and meadow- 
£5,500. land. (M 1374.) 30 OR 200 ACRES. 
Ag lessrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,095.) Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,995.) 
—_ 





OSBORN & MERCER, 


‘“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.3. 
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a HAMPTON & SONS a [ie 


(For continuation of advertisements see page vi.) 


ST. MARGARET’S BAY 


Occupying one of the finest positions on the Kent Coast; 70ft. above sea level 
with panoramic views of the coast of France. 





FELIXSTOWE 


BEAUTIFUL LAND AND SEA VIEWS. 


? 





s 


OR SALE, A QUAINT AND DELIGHTFUL LITTLE PROPERTY, 
owning foreshore rights. 
Lounge 20ft. by 15ft. 9in., dining room, five bedrooms, two bathrooms, bachelk 
room. 
LARGE GARAGE AND ROOMS FOR CHAUFFEUR. 
Central heating. _ Electric light. Company’s water. Ideal boil: 
TERRACED GARDENS, overlooking the sea, flower and kitchen garden 
large paddock ; in all about 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
AN IDEAL LITTLE COASTAL RESORT. AT A GREAT SACRIFICE ( 
ACCOUNT OF THE OWNER GOING TO INDIA. 
Apply to the SOLE AGENTS, 


OR SALE, THIS EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, built 
F in the early English style and having stone mullioned windows. 
Oak-panelled hall, dining room 24ft. by 17ft. 6in., drawing room 25ft. by 
17ft. 6in., morning room, eleven bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE for two cars and rooms for chauffeur. COTTAGE with four bed- 
rooms and two sitting rooms. 
VERY PRETTY GARDENS, delightfully shrubbed and timbered, lawns, 
sunk rose garden, flower and kitchen garden; in all about 
TWO ACRES. THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER. 


Apply to the SOLE AGENTS, 











HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (E 30,556.) HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (K 33,989.) 
AT THE LOW UPSET PRICE OF £1,600, TO ENSURE D SE 
A SALE. OWNER GOING ABROAD. ORSET 


460FT. UP. VIEWS OF GREAT BEAUTY. 
SEA BREEZES. RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 


MAIDENHEAD, BERKS 


ABOUT A MILE FROM TWO STATIONS. 





EXCELLENT TRANSPORT TO CITY and WEST END. 
IDEAL HOME FOR BUSINESS MAN. 


RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX 


Southern aspect. Close to golf courses. 


““KIL-KEE.” 


ee ae’ ie 
DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. 
“ST. CHRISTOPHERS,” RYALL, near BRID?ORT. 


Easy reach of sea and river rg boating, yachting, bathing, 
and golf. 





ICTURESQUE h 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 


AND MEDIUM-SIZED 


RE-WAR_ BUILT 














“ELBURY,” RAY PARK AVENUE. 


FREEHOLD HOUSE, 






























ickcuntent iti sinus) ko oii a dibeicvand of containing hall, three reception rooms, verandah, five Hall, two reception rooms, four bedrooms, bathroom, 
m.. — a oye te a . ; = i A Boone eon a = age gt = ample offices. DELIGHT- offices with servants’ sitting room. : rey 
three reception rooms, garden room and conservatory, nine | and electric light ; pine block and tiled ie gag Rage Mr csiaatins: S10 4 ue dl — 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, and offices. Central heating, | TWO EXCELLENT BUILDING PLOTS, with all’ public ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES 
Company’s gas and water, main drainage, telephone ; garage, | services available. With vacant possession. * - : mop tee ee, a if puaemt 
stabling, workshop. ATTRACTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE a 7 . : Eight miles from Axminster ; a mile from motor omni route. 
GARDEN, WITH VACANT POSSESSION. To be SOLD To be SOLD by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. {| 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1, on Tuesday, March 13th, at To be SOLD by AUCTION, at the St. James’ state 
James’ Square, Sw. 1, on Tuesday, March 13th, 1928, at | 2-30 p.m. (unless previously Sold), in ONE or THREE LOTS. | Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1, on Tuesday, March 
2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold).—Solicitors, Messrs. sat . , 7 ; 27th, 1928, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold).—So ‘citors, 
BURTON, YEATES & HART, 23, Surrey Street, W.C.2.— Solicitor, CHAS. H. Waren, Esq., 34, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 4, Ma eaeea: Rsk, f snot cose & HICKS 9, Suffolk Street, $.\v-1— 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, ¢ Particulars of the Auctioneers, Particulars from the Auctioneers, 

HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W, 1. HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 

 — 





GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE AT A BARGAIN PRICE. 


WOODHALL SPA 


IN AN EXCELLENT POSITION ON GRAVEL SOIL. 


CHISLEHURST, KENT 


Under ten minutes from station ; main line to Town ; close to common and various 
golf courses. 





THE, VERY ART RACTIVE 
HOLD RESIDENCE, 
“SLEEPY HOLLOW.” 


Delightful position, some 250ft. up, sandy soil, approached by drive, and 
containing handsome reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
compact domestic offices. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS and WATER, 
MAIN DRAINAGE, TELEPHONE. GARAGE and STABLING. 

CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS, lawns, kitchen garden, etc. ; in all nearly 
ONE ACRE. 

WITH VACANT POSSESSION. To be SOLD by AUCTION, at the St. 
James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1, on Tuesday, April 17th, 
1928, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold).—Solicitors, Messrs. MONTAGU & Cox, 
and CARDALE, 86 and 88, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 

Particurs from the Auctioneers, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


Offices : 





TO BE SOLD, OR MIGHT LET ON LEASE. 


AN ATTRACTIVE TWO-FLOOR HOUSE WITH ALL MAIN 
ROOMS FACING SOUTH. 


Contains three reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, MAIN DRAINS AND WAT#R. 


GARAGE FOR FOUR CARS. 
Tennis court, flower and vegetable gardens, etc. 


TWO ACRES. 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 





(E 30,757.) 














GS 





RID PORT. 
ig, bathing, 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1400 (2 lines). 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telegrams: 
** Submit, London.”’ 


LONDON. 








., HEYTHROP COUNTRY 
: ; UNDER TWO HOURS’ RAIL. 


U NUSUALLY DESIRABLE RESIDENTIAL PRO- 

PERTY.—STATELY TUDOR RESIDENCE, substantially built 
of stone with I d and oriel windows, partly covered with creepers, 
presenting a most pleasing and homely effect ; beautifully timbered park ; 
long carriage drive with lodge. 


SALOON HALL, FIVE RECEPTION, 
20 BEDROOMS, SIX BATHROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
; é Ample water. Modern drainage. 
Hunting stabling, men’s rooms, garages, laundry, home farm, cottages. 


TELEPHONE. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 
lawns, tennis and croquet, kitchen gardens, orchard, glasshouses, well- 
grown ornamental timber, many fine specimen trees, woodland and park 
pasture, bounded by river; in all about 


200 ACRES, 
ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR PEDIGREE STUD OR HERD. 


LOW PRICE. 
CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 





ASHDOWN FOREST 
EASY ACCESS OF FAMOUS GOLF COURSE. 


XCEEDINGLY FINE EXAMPLE OF OLD SUSSEX BLACK 
AND WHITE HALF-TIMBERED IRONMASTER’S HOUSE, dating back 
to the XVth century. No expense has been spared upon its restoration. A wealth of 
old oak, heavily beamed and panelled, original fireplaces, etc.; splendid position, 
500ft. up on gravel soil, excellent views. FOUR RECEPTION, SIXTEEN BED- 
ROOMS, FOUR BATHROOMS; ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, 
TELEPHONE, Co.’s water, drainage ; stabling, garage, lodge, cottage, farmbuildings. 
Inexpensive grounds, rock gardens, lawns, kitchen garden, HARD COURT, rich 
pasture and woodland ; about 100 ACRES. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICE.—Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 





GODALMING AND CHIDDINGFOLD 


WONDERFUL SITUAT Fanon N VIEWS. SAND SOIL. 
PERF ECTLY DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, upon’ which enormous 
sums have lately been spent, replete with OE conceivable modern convenience ‘ 
long winding carriage drive with lodge. FIVE RECEPTION, FIFTEEN BED- 
ROOMS, SIX BATHROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, TELE- 
PHONE, Company’s water, modern drainage ; garage for four cars, chauffeur’s rooms, 
four cottages and laundry. Unusually beautiful terraced gardens, a feature of the 
Property, rock and rose gardens, pergolas, formal garden, herbaceous borders, random 
stone paving, racquet court, Japanese teahouse, ornamental timber, rich meadowland 
and farmery ; in all about 150 ACRES. 
FIRST-CLASS GOLF. HIGHLY REC a, 
Sole Agents, CuRTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, PERFECTLY APPOINTED.PROPERTY. NEAR GOOD GOLF. EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR CITY MAN. 


IN THE MARKET BY ORDER OF laa FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN 25 YEARS 


SURREY 
20 MILES FROM LONDON, AMIDST RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 


EXCEPTIONALLY, FINE MODERN RESIDENCE. ON 
HIGH GROUND AND LIGHT SOIL, perfectly secluded, facing 
south and approached by good drive. The accommodation includes hall, 
three beautiful reception rooms, billiard room, fourteen bed, FIVE 
BATHROOMS, complete offices. 


CO.’S nae LIGHT AND GAS MAIN DRAINAGE. 
CO.’S WATER. CENTRAL HEATING 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, lawns, walled kitchen ante orchard. 
Stabling, garage, three cottages, miniature MODEL FARM, small PARK. 
27 ACRES. 

SACRIFICIAL PRICE. 

Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 








READING AND NEWBURY 
350FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. GRAVEL SOIL. 


ICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, on the site of an old farmhouse 
with all up-to-date conveniences; approached by drive with lodge. 





LOUNGE HALL (old oak beams and panelling), three reception rooms, TWELVE 


BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, complete offices. ELECTRIC LIGHT, AMPLE 
WATER, TELEPHONE. STABLING, GARAGES, FARMERY, TWO COTTAGES. 
Delightful grounds, well timbered, and ‘beautiful range of views, ‘extending 20 miles ; 


two tennis courts, walled garden, well- timbered pasture, arable and woodland ; in ali 


ABOUT 100 ACRES. MODERATE PRICE. 
GOLF AND TROUT FISHING.—CurtTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


G.W.R. 30 MINUTES’ RAIL 


FIRST-CLASS GOLF. 
P'CTURESQUE. OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, entirely on two 
floors, fine position in secluded grounds; carriage drive with lodge. SIX 
RECEPTION, ELEVEN BEDROOMS, THREE BATHROOMS. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE, Co.’s water and gas; garage for 





four cars with four rooms and bath; two cottages; lovely garde ns, profusion of 


flowers, tennis court, kitchen garden and orchard, park- like pastures. 


ABOUT 26 ACRES. 
FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT FURNITURE, OR TO LET, FURNISHED. 
CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


™ 

KENT HILLS 
25 MILES BY ROAD FROM LONDON. 
U NUSUALLY WELL-DESIGNED RESIDENCE erected a few years 
ago under the supervision of an eminent architect ; fine position, 300ft. above 
sea level on gravel soil, beautiful views ; carriage drive w vith lodge. FOUR RECEP- 
TION, ELEVEN BEDROOMS, TWO BA THROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE. Co.’s water, modern drainage, indepe ndent 
hot water; garage and farmbuildings ; ma Aes pleasure grounds, large lawns, 

kitchen garden, meadowland and woods ; in all 
ABOUT 27 ACRES. 

FOR SALE.—Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1 





Excellent. golf. 


rebuilt 








CROWBOROUGH AND MAYFIELD 


Deb anes OLD RED BRICK AND WEATHER TILED 

FARMHOUSE (probably at one time the home of a Sussex ironmaster), upon 
which large sums have been spent in restoration and additions, great care being 
taken to blend in harmony with the old. Secluded position 500ft. above sea level 
with south aspect and extensive views. Sand soil. LOUNGE HALL, THREE 
RECEPTION, NINE BEDROOMS (six having fitted lavatory basins), FOUR 
BATHROOMS, ANNEXE (two bedrooms and bathroom). Company’s water, 
telephone, modern drainage ; garage; gardens, although small, are quite a feature, 
stone flagged terrace, flower garden with yew and BA a ss hedges, kitchen garden 
and orchard. First- class golf. PRICE ONLY £4 »250 

CurtTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 





SOUTH COAST 
UNDER A MILE FROM SEA. FIRST-CLASS GOLF. 
HARMING OLD STYLE RESIDENCE of most picturesque appearance, 
built a few years ago on site of an old farmhouse ; fine position in lovely grounds, 
long drive, two lodges. FOUR RECEPTION, ELEVEN BEDROOMS, THREE 
BATHROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POW ER, OWN WATER SUPPLY. 
TELEPHONE. Stabling, garage, farmbuildings ; remarkably attractive pleasure 
grounds; detached billiard or dance room ; fine old trees, wide-spreading lawns, yew 
hedges, rose and rock gardens, walled garde n, orchard and pasture. 
ABOUT 33 ACRES. 
MODERATE PRICE.—Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


ADJOINING THE FAMOUS GOLF COURSE AND FOREST. 

F XCERTIONALLY WELL - BUILT MODERN , RESIDENCE, 
standing on high ground with magnificent views. UR Soy EPTION, 

TWELVE BEDROOMS, THREE BATHROOMS. COMPANY? S WATER AND 
GAS, CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE. Large garage, two cottages ; delightful 
grounds, full-size tennis and croquet lawns. Private access to golf course and Forest ; 
in all about THREE ACRES. 

FOR SALE OR TO LET FOR SUMMER MONTHS. 
Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 











BERKS 


ADJOINING WINDSOR FOREST. 
ELIGHTFUL OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 
occupying a charming situation amidst beautifully timbered 

surroundings, approached by a carriage drive with lodge at entrance. 
The accommodation comprises 

Music room with gallery, panelled sitting room, billiard and 

two reception rooms, eleven bedrooms, three bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. GAS. 

TELEPHONE. 

Large garage with two men’s rooms over. LOVELY GROUNDS 
with flowers everywhere, tennis courts; TWO COTTAGES, 
well-timbered pasture; in all 

ABOUT 26 ACRES. 

A most comfortable and charming Property. For SALE, or 
TO LET. FURNISHED, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 
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LAND AND 
ESTATE AGENTS. 


Telephone 21. 


ESTABLISHED 1812, 


GUDGEON & SONS 


WINCHESTER 


AUCTIONEERS 
AND VALUERS, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Gudgeons,”* 





NOT PREVIOUSLY IN THE MARKET. 


HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF 


MILES FROM 





For further particulars apply GUDGEON & SONS, Estate Agents, Winchester. 


WINCHESTER. 


Ror Foe s@k ib 

RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY in most excel- 
lent order throughout. 
Carriage drive. Good views. 


Open country. peed views. 
ELL-PLANNE Dp 
modern RESI- 
DENCE, facing almost due 
South and approached by 


; SSR 5 Three reception rooms, 
a carriage drive; two re- eight bed pa deusing 
ception rooms, five bed- as ae 
rooms. bathroom. easily rooms, two bathrooms,com- 

tei? ? - ¢ ‘Te tic Td 

worked domestic offices ; ome eA iain 
electric light, Company’s ‘ al | are malaphane. 
water; garage; most at- Central heating. Telephone. 


tractiv e grounds, ——s 


MOST PICTURESQUE 
some fine = — ~- GROUNDS, 


Tot with tennis court, yew 
ONE-ANL A OGARTER hedges, rose garden, kitchen 
ACRES. garden. 


Total area, 
ONE ACRE. 


AT A TIMES PRICE. 


Golf links at Winchester. 

Fishing in the district. 

Good train and omnibus 
service. 





OUTSKIRTS 


ONE-AND-A-QUARTER MILES 


Apply GUDGEON & Sons, The Auction Mart, Winchester. 


OF WINCHESTER 


MAIN LINE STATION. GOLF LINKS HALF-A-MILE. 





(Folio 1465.) 





BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co. 
TATE AGENT 
SURVEY ons AND SCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
“ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 


Telegrams : Y 
No. 967 (two lines). 


Telephone : 





MESSRS. CRONK 
ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 
KENT HOUSE, 1B, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
Ss. W.1, and SEVENOAKS, KENT. 
Established 1845. Telephones : 1195 Regent ; 4 Sevenoaks. 








N (THE COTSWO Lbs ae tse six miles from Chel- 
tenham and Gloucester)—A charming small RESI- 


DENCE, in a secluded position, with south aspect; con- 
taining lounge hall, dining and drawing rooms, excellent 
offices, five bed and ‘dressing rooms, maid’s room, bathroom ; 
electric light, good water supply, central heating ; > garage ; 
terraced gardens and water garden. Vacant possession. 
Price £2,750.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., 
Estate Agents, Gloucester. (M 53.) 





NEAR CIRENCESTER.—A delightful old gabled 
Cotswold RESIDENCE, part dating from the XVIth 
Century, in this very favourite district, about 400ft. up; 
lounge hall, four reception, eleven bed and dressing, two 
baths ; electric light, Company’s water, central heating ; 
garage, excellent stabling for hunters, outbuildings ; ; attrac- 
tive grounds and park-like pasture, in all about seventeen- 
and-a-half acres. Hunting with three packs; polo and golf 
at Cirencester. Price £9,000.—Full particulars of BRUTON, 
KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (S 247.) 





EAR ROSS-ON-WYE.—For SALE, a very choice 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, situate in beautiful 
country, close to the Wye. The Residence is substantially 
built of stone, stands high, and commands charming views ; 
hall, four reception, twelve bed and dressing, bath, usual 
offices, excellent cellars ; central heating, good water supply ; 
stabling, garage, four cottages ; ; delightful grounds and well- 
timbered park-like pasture; in all about 52 acres. Good 
shooting and fishing district. Price £7,000.—Full particulars 
of > ames KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. 
(H 77. 








N THE COTSWOLDS.—Attractive stone - built 
RESIDENCE, within easy reach of well-known golf 
links; hall, billiard, three reception, ten bed and dressing, 
bath, offices ; two cottages, garage ; electric light, Company’s 
water, central heating; beautiful grounds and pasture, in 
all about nine acres. Price £5,500.—Full particulars of 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (s 240.) 


T°? BE SOLD, or LET, unfurnished. — KENT 

(WESTERHAM ; 800ft. up, beautiful views ; 20 miles 
from London ; one mile from station). Attractive modern 
RESIDENCE, with seven bed and dressing rooms and 
three reception rooms; charming garden, grounds and 
tennis court ; about EIGHT ACRES ; garage and cottage. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,750, or Rent, unfurnished, £200 
per annum.—Messrs. CRONK, as above. (9190.) 





ENT (one-and-three-quarter miles from station with 

excellent service of business trains).—A well-planned 

RESIDENCE having extensive views over beautifully 
wooded landscape. 


Contains five bedrooms, bathroom and two reception 
rooms; Co.’s water, electric light, telephone, modern 
drainage ; well laid-out gardens in borders, pergolas and 
rockeries, hard tennis court ; one-and-a-half acres in all. 
Price £2,500.—Messrs. CRONK, as above. (10,198.) 





GHTHAM.—Four bed, bathroom, two reception 
rooms ; half-an-acre woodland. Fine Medieval type 
RESIDENCE, possessing modern improvements and 
designed for easy working ; roomy and interesting interior. 
Grand position. Price £3,300. (10,285.) 








LARK & MANFIELD 
AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
50, JERMYN" STREET, VONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Te legrams ; 
Regent 4600. Clarmanfi (Piccy) London. 





ETWEEN NEWBURY AND_ READING 
(250ft. up).—A luxuriously fitted RESIDENCE with 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, ETC. 
Surrounded by beautiful grounds and meadowland of about 
TEN ACRES. 

Two halls, four reception, nine bed and two bathrooms, etc- 
STABLING, GARAGE, TWO COTTAGES. 
FREEHOLD ONLY 6,000 GUINEAS. 

Apply CLARK & MANFIELD, as above. 





CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE, with 
25 ACRES (OR MORE), 
in good hunting district BETWEEN WORCESTER and 
EVESHAM. 
three reception, six bedrooms, bath- 
room, etc. 
BARGAIN PRICE £2,250. 
Recommended by CLARK & MANFIELD, as above. 


Two panelled halls, 


MESSRS. | EERKS & LANNING 
D AND ESTATE AGENTS, 

37, CLARGES" STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1, AN 
32, HIGH STREET, WATFORD. 
*Phones : Grosvenor 3326 ; Watford 687 and 688. 
Established 1866. 








MUST BE SOLD. 
ERTS (in a beautiful high situation commandi:g 


extensive view, south aspect, gravel soil).—Seven 
bed, bath, two reception rooms; garage ; electric light, 
Co.’s water; nicely laid-out grounds about two acr 
Close to excellent schools. 45 minutes from London. 


BEMWEEN AYLESBURY AND TRING. 

Delightful old HOUSE, with oak beams, etc., 4()0 
years old; four bed, bath, three sitting rooms; garage, 
Co.’s water, electric ‘light ; tennis court, kitchen garden, 
orchard about four acres. Price only ‘£2,500 for quick 
Sale-—Apply Owner’s Agents, as above. 














LOS (on the Cotswolds)—Charming Georgian RESI- 
DENCE, close to famous golf links, and hunting with 
Badminton and Berkeley packs; three reception, billiard, 
eleven beds, bath; electric light; stabling, lodge, two 
cottages; attractive grounds with ornamental water, about 
seven-and-a-quarter acres. Price £4,400.—Full particulars 
of oe KNOWLES & Co., Albion Chambers, Gloucester. 
(F 43. 





ie THE BEAUTIFUL WYE_ VALLEY.—Pic- 

turesque old-fashioned RESIDENCE, mainly of stone, 
commanding uninterrupted views, facing south, in a mag- 
nificent position about 700ft. up; hall, three reception, six 
beds, two baths, offices; electric light, telephone installed, 
unfailing water supply ; excellent outbuildings; beautifully 
timbered grounds, orchards and grassland, in all about 20 
acres. Price £2,950, or for Residence with about four acres, 
£1,900.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 
Estate Agents, Gloucester. (H 190.) 





LOS (in one of the most beautiful parts of the Cots- 
wolds).—Attractive RESIDENTIAL and AGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTATE, comprising charming old stone-built 
Residence ; four reception, billiard, seven beds, bath, four 
good attics; farmbuildings, garage, two lodges, about 229 
acres; central heating, good water supply. Vacant pos- 
session.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., 
Albion Chambers, Gloucester. (A 88.) 





LUE MOUNTAINS. AUSTRALIA. —Ten-roomed 
brick BUNGALOW; two acres; garage and staff 
rooms. For BALE Price (with furniture), £5,000 (offer).— 
Apply ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I., 14, St. Leonards Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 





BUCKLAND & SONS 
WINDSOR, SLOUGH AND READING. 
Also 4, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C.1. Museum 0472. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
Windsor 48, Slough 28, Reading 1890. 





ERKS (on the outskirts of the old-world town of 
Wokingham, convenient for the station and close 

to the open country)—FOR SALE, REPLICA QUEEN 
ANNE RESIDENCE, in perfect order throughout; 
four large bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception ; 


all — conveniences; large garage, chauffeur’s 
quarter 
COMPANY'S WATER, GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
ONE ACRE. 
Very strongly recommended. 
PRICE £3,500. (3428.) 





LOUCESTERSHIRE (HUNTING WITH THE 
WARW ae NORTH COTSWOLD AND 
HEYTHROP HOUN DS). —Delightful compact FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


extending to 
365 ACRES. 

A typical Cotswold House, containing seven bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. and c.), three reception; ample farm- 
buildings ; electric light throughout. 

FOUR COTTAGES. 

Recommended.—Full particulars, photo, etc., of Messrs. 
BUCKLAND & SONS, 154, Friar Street, Reading. (3247.) 





STIMPSON, LOCK & VINCE 
WATFORD, ST. ALBANS, 
BUSHEY, PINNER AND NORTHWOOD. 
Agents for Herts and Middlesex Properties. 





A SOUNDLY BUILT MODERN HOME. 





oD A FINE SETTING. 

NORT OD.—tThe above example of Eng ‘h 

tN bers amid natural surroundings, contai: ig 
hall, three reception, six bed and dressing rooms, bo .- 
room, and excellent offices; charming garden about « °- 
third of an acre with paved paths, tennis court, herbace is 
borders and fruit trees, also space, drive and gates 2F 
garage. ll services, including electricity. For SA |, 
Freehold, Price 3,000 guineas.—For all further particu °s 
of this and other properties write STIMPSON, Lock : :d 
VINCE, as above (office at each centre), stating requ. °- 
ments; or Telephone Northwood 310. 

















ALTON, HEATH GOLF.—Freehold. For © -.LE, 

“ FLA! DGE,” Tadworth, infinitely under cost. 
Beautifully built modert House with over an acre (m 
required); _ five bath, two reception rooms; ¢ etric 
light, central booting : garage and chauffeur’s room. not 





Privately will be submitted for SALE by AUC’ ION 
on March 15th.—Illustrated particulars of the Auctic 1eers 
and Sole iat, Messrs. DEACON & ALLEN, 15: /160, 
Brompton Road, 8.W. 3. 

VERY REMARKABLE VALUE. 
ENT (easy daily reach; avail lable 
£2.300 only, under exceptional circumstanc’s).— 
A beautifully built and spacious HOUSE, 
igh atin yet’ inexpensive to maintain; six ed, 
soil. bath, four capital sitting rooms; _ nicely 
Prete light. wooded and picturesque gardens with 


well-stocked productive kitchen garden; 
in all one acre.—Inspected and confidently 
recommended by Messrs. DEACON & ALLEN, 
158/160, Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


Main drainage. 
Co.’s water. 

















A-MILE. 
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Telegrams : 
‘* Wood, Agents (Audley), 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3273 


— 6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. ae 





FAVOURITE POSITION 


Yasy reach of Cirencester and Cheltenham, two miles from a station on G.W. Ry. main 
line (two hours from London); five miles from Minchinhampton Golf Course. 


THS PICTURESQUE OLD XViTH CENTURY RESIDENCE, 
in splendid repair, enjoying a picked position nearly 800ft. above sea level, 
n a grandly timbered park and commanding lovely panoramic views. 


HALL, BILLIARD, FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, FOUR 
BATHROOMS AND 23 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 


‘LECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
SPLENDID WATER SUPPLY. 

abling for ten, garages and groom’s quarters and capital outbuildings, lodge and 

five cottages. 

FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS, 

id out in terraces, range of glass and kitchen garden; home and another farm; 

1 all about 
544 ACRES. 
{UNTING WITH THE V.W.H., COTSWOLD AND THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S, 
GOOD SHOOTING. 
[tO BE SOLD WITH 544 ACRES aaa AT A VERY REASONABLE 
>RICE. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents, Messrs. JoHN D. Woop 


und Co:;°6, Mount Street, London, W. 1, or Messrs. BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Albion 
Chambers, Gloucester. (71,030.) 


ON THE COTSWOLDS 








BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS OF MRS. JANE MAILLARD. 
FARNHAM, SURREY 


Wty; 






aie 





On the south-west wooded slope of the Hog’s Back ; two-and-a-half miles from Farnham 
Station, Waterloo in about 70 ee ES — adjoining Farnham Golf Links 
(18 holes). 

NGLEWOOD (RUNFOLD).—The attractive modern gabled ELIZABETHAN 

STYLE RESIDENCE, containing large lounge hall, four reception, bath, and 
twelve bedrooms; situated 300ft. above sea level, facing south, with long avenue 
carriage drive and LODGE entrance; ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY, TELEPHONE, MODERN SANITATION; SANDY 
SOIL; stabling, garage, cottage, and paddocks; PRETTY FLOWER GARDENS 
and TENNIS LAWNS, with banks of rhododendrons adorning ; CHARMING WOOD- 
LAND GLADES AND WALKS;; in all about 22 ACRES, which will be offered by 
AUCTION (unless Sold Previously) by Messrs. 

JOR BB. QO, at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C., on Wednesday, March 21st, 1928, at 2.30 p.m.—Solicitors, Messrs. 
BoLtoN & HICKMAN, 10, Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C. Auctioneers’ Office, 
6, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 





DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


BETWEEN TETBURY AND BADMINTON 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED 
HUNTING BOX, 


built of stone with stone-tiled roof, within easy reach of a village and containing 


FOUR BEDROOMS, 
FOUR ATTIC BEDROOMS, 


BATHROOM (h. and c.), 
BASIN (h. and e¢.). 


EIGHT LOOSE BOXES AND MORE COULD BE MADE. 
GARAGE AND SADDLE ROOM. 


THE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO ABOUT 89 ACRES, 


ALL IN A RING FENCE, OF WHICH 80 ACRES ARE GOOD GRASSLAND. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


Full particulars of Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co. (71,836.) 





HUNTING WITH THE CATTISTOCK 


550FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, COMMANDING PANORAMIC VIEWS TO 
THE QUANTOCKS. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT AND GABLED 
RESIDENCE, 
enjoying a nice secluded position in OLD-WORLD GROUNDS, containing 


OUTER AND INNER HALLS, FOUR RECEPTION AND 
EIGHT BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, AND BATHROOM. 


SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE, 
STABLING FOR THREE AND AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, E7C. 


TO BE SOLD WITH EITHER 10 OR 34 ACRES 


AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 





Inspected and recommended by Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (61,396.) 





AND SENNINGTON HARRIERS 


























UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY. 





AUCTION 
HIGHLANDS, CALNE 

HALF-A-MILE FROM THE STATION ANDONLY SIX FROM CHIPPENHAM. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
360ft. above sea level on the brow of a hill commanding extensive views. 
FOURTEEN BED AND DRESSING, 
BATH, LOUNGE HALL AND 

FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 


LODGE, COTTAGE, FOUR LOOSE BOXES, THREE STALLS, LARGE GARAGE 
AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, 


FOR SALE BY 








HEATING. COMPANY’S WATER. ACETYLENE GAS 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, 


good kitchen garden and nicely timbered parkland ; in all about 


28 ACRES. 


Full particulars of Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co. 





CENTRAL 











JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 





6, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (3 lines). 






GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton &q., 
West Halkin 8t., Belgrave Sq., 
45, Parliament St., 
Westminster, S.W. 



























SURREY’S PINEWOODS 


Ti ete 





D> 


300FT. UP ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE WITH VIEWS EXTENDING FROM HINDHEAD TO LEITH HILL. 


OLD ENGLISH TUDOR-STYLE 
RESIDENCE. 


Avenue drive. 


OAK-BEAMED RECEPTION HALL, 
BILLIARD AND THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
ELEVEN BED AND DRESSING, and 
TWO BATHS. 


FIRST-CLASS OFFICES. 
WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FROM CO.’S MAIN 
MODERN DRAINAGE, 


STABLING, LARGE GARAGE WITH 


BUNGALOW COTTAGE. 


ROOMS OVE 


BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS; lawns, fish pond, walled fruit garden; paddock and lovely woodlands ; in all 


21 ACRES. 


FOR SALE.—Photos and further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 


Mount Street, W.1. (c¢ 1022.) 















DORSET 


THIRTEEN BED, THREE BATHS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL were ee 
STA 


69 ACRES. 


THIS GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
IN FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS, FACING SOUTH AND WEST, 
COMMANDING SPLENDID VIEWS. 


THREE 


BLING. OTTAGES 


FOR SALE. 
BORDERED BY TROUT RIVER 
Orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3948.) 


RECEPTION ROOMS. 
TELEPHONE. 





ON A HILL IN 

















ELECTRIC LIGHT. HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


and comprising about 


70 ACRES. 


YFICOWEA” 
SUSSEX 
300ft. up, facing south ; three-and-a-half miles market town. 
BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OF SOUTH DOWNS. 
ICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE, in a well-wooded small park, 


away from traffic and quite secluded ; lounge, three 
fourteen bed and dressing, four baths, excellent domestic offices ; perfect order. 


Stabling, farmbuildings, three cottages and inexpensive but lovely 
OLD TIMBERED GARDENS OPEN TO SOUTH. 
Hard tennis court with pavilion, croquet lawn, and parkland, all in a ring fence 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, AT A VERY MODERATE PRICE, 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. (2909.) 


reception rooms, loggia, 


NEW DRAINAGE, 





SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





OLD MANOR HOUSE, MODERNISED. 
FOUR RECEPTION, TWO BATH, TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROO\ 
OLD OAK TUDOR STAIRCASE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
FARMBUILDINGS. THREE COTTAGES. 
OVER 100 ACRES. 
REDUCED PRICE. 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Rural surroundings with beautiful views ; 35 minutes of London ; 


(C 2823.) 





gravel soil. 


DELIGHTFUL TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE. 


HALL, THREE RECEPTION, EIGHT OR NINE BED, BATH, AND USU'L 
OFFICES. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
Lodge, garages and grounds. 
ELEVEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES (OR LESS). 
FOR SALE, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
Apply GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 


Mount Street, London, W.1. (A 4185 












KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Overlooking the Weald on a south slope commanding splendid 
views. 


M°PERN QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE: 
ten bed, four baths, lounge, three reception rooms ; 
garage, four cottages. 
ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, ETC. 


CHARMING GARDENS, ORCHARD, 


WOODLAND. 
44 ACRES. 


Price and orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (c¢ 2731.) 


MEADOWS, 























WILTS 


Six miles from Bath. 


TUDOR HOUSE AND TROUT FISHING. 





HIGH GROUND. 


FINE VIEWS. 
TEN BED AND DRESSING, 
THREE LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS. 

mee ot sale CENTRAL HEATING. 


WEYBRIDGE 


High up near St. George’s Hill; station half-a-n 
Near golf and tennis clubs. 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN | RESIDENCE, 


thoroughly well fitted; square hall, four reception 
rooms, billiard room, large *loggia, ten bed and dressing 
r rooms, two bathrooms; radiators throughout, main 
BATH, BILLIARD, drainage, electric light, ‘gas and water laid on; large 
double garage, chauffeur’s flat, small laundry; delightful 
gardens, herbaceous borders, rose garden, greenhouse, 


RETTY GARDENS. etc.; in all nearly ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES 
FOR SALE, WITH pre AND-A- _* OR . e OF , 
TWO-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,250. A BARGAIN. 


Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE 





and Sons, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by GEORGE 
(3880.) TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c¢ 1016.) 
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Telegrams : 
ss Estate, c/o Harrods, London.’ 


Branch Office: ‘* West Byfleet.” 


62 & 64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 1 


HARRODS Ltd. 


(OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) 


Telephone : 
Estate Office only 
Kensington 1490. 


Telephone : 149 Byfleet. 











i! 








ABOUT 350FT. UP. 





BEACONSFIELD AND GERRARD’S CROSS 


ONLY 40 MINUTES BY RAIL FROM PADDINGTON OR MARYLEBONE. 


FINE VIEWS. 


THE CHALFONTS. 


HARMING XVit# CENTURY  FARM- 
HOUSE RESIDENCE of historical interest. 
SEVEN BEDROOMS, 
eve BATHROOMS, 


ALL, 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 


Oak beams, fine open 


fireplaces, and casement 


CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
WATER LAID ON. 
Beautiful old gardens, well timbered, tennis lawn, 


kitchen garden, orchard, 


about 


woodland, ete.; in all 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


GA 
COTTAGE. 


RAGE. 
BUILDINGS. 


HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 








PLEASURE FARM, 
including 
A NICE OLD FARMHOUSE 
of the 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE. 
Modernised, and equipped with up-to-date 
appliances. 
THREE RECEPTION, 
NINE BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 
KITCHEN AND 
OFFICES. 


AND HEREFORD BORDERS—LEDBURY 


NEAR VILLAGE AND FOUR MILES FROM TWO GOOD MARKET TOWNS. 


HUNT 


COMPANY’S WATER. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE, 
GOOD STABLING. 
GARAGE. 


MODEL FARMERIES AND COTTAGES. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


Tennis and ornamental lawns, orchard, 
woodland, seven acres of arable and en- 
closures of first-rate pastureland; in all 


about 
40 ACRES. 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 


HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
S.W. 1. 





UNIQUE PROPERTY, 


PROBABLY THE FINEST OF ITS KIND 
IN THE DISTRICT. 


SET IN LANDSCAPE GARDENS of about 
THREE ACRES. 


F Sunk Italian garden, rose and kitchen and 
fruit gardens, hard tennis court, stone-paved 
walling and crazy paving. 


Four beautiful reception rooms, 
Fourteen bed and dressing rooms, 
Three bathrooms, 

Offices, including 

Servants’ hall, 

Butler’s pantry. 





it 
ath 





ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLING. 
GARAGES. 
Picturesque lodge fitted with bathroom. 
STAG AND FOX HUNTING. 


POLO. GOLF. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





ON THE HILLS ABOVE SEVENOAKS. 


CHARACTER HOUSE 
OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION. 


500FT. UP, SOUTHERN ASPECT WITH 
VIEWS OVER THREE COUNTIES. 
Lounge hall, 
Three reception, 
Two principal bedrooms with 
dressing rooms attached, 


Two single bedrooms with another bath- 
room 


fitted 


Two maids’ rooms, 


Housemaids’ closet, maids’ bathroom, 
kitchen and offices, servants’ sitting room. 





CITY MAN’S IDEAL 


HOME 


TWO MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION. 


25 MINUTES CANNON STREET. 


GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER. 
CO.’S WATER AND GAS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
Rock garden, kitchen garden and pastureland ; 
in all about 
FOUR-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 
WITHIN TWO MILES OF TWO FIRST- 
CLASS GOLF LINKS. 

FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 


HARRODS LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1 





PANTILES, THAMES DITTON, SURREY 


30 MINUTES WATERLOO. 





IDEAL SITUATION. 





rt SALE by AUCTION (unless Sold Privately), 


Rooms, S8.W.1, on 


March 27th. 


Auctioneers, HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 


GOLF COURSES NEAR 


BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 


of unusual charm. 

In splendid order, 
beautifully appointed. 
Hall, two reception 
rooms, three bed - 
rooms, bathroom, 
kitchen and_ offices. 
Garage ; Company's 
water, gas, electric 
light and power, main 
drainage ; particu- 
larly delightful gar- 
den, sunken lawn, 
crazy paved = fore- 
court, rose pergolas, 
and borders, tennis 
lawn available. 


at Harrods’ Estate Sale 








BUCKS 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE OLD-WORLD TOWN OF WENDOVER. 


CHARMING OLD 
FASHIONED 
HOUSE, 

250 years old, stand- 
ing 400ft. up, facing 
south, with the ac- 
commodation on two 
floors. Three recep- 
tion rooms, seven 
bedrooms, bathroom 
and usual offices, etc., 
two staircases. Com- 
pany’s water, gas, 
main drainage ; gar- 
den of one acre with 
tennis court, kitchen 
and flower gardens ; 
stabling and garage. 





FREEHOLD £2,500. 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, 


LONDON, W.1 





50 MINUTES FROM THE CITY 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 


A MODERN RESIDENCE 


erected in 1908), standing about 200ft. above sea level with south aspect and commanding 
good views. 





It is approached by a drive, and contains lounge hall, three reception rooms, six bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom and offices. 
ACETYLENE GAS, TELEPHONE, COMPANY’S WATER, MODERN DRAINAGE, 
ST E. FARMERY. 


ABLING. GARAG 
Tennis “and croquet lawns, bowling green, rose garden, orchard. kitchen garden, rich 


pastureland ; in all about 
30 ACRES. 
THE RESIDENCE etnies D BE SOLD WITH 30, 6 OR 4 ACRES. 


: (OLF. 





HUNTING. GOLF. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, F RANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,965) 


EDENBRIDGE DISTRICT 


28 MILES FROM LONDON WITH GOOD TRAIN SERVICE. 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 
THIS ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, 
covered with creeper and magnolias, well built, and standing 300ft. above sea level, with 
pleasant views. 





Entrance and lounge halls, five reception rooms, ten bedrooms (several with hot a 
cold water basins), three bathrooms, excellent offices; lodge converted into four ma 
servants’ rooms, bathroom and sitting room, outside billiard or playroom. 

CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, TELEPHONE, MAIN WATER A: 
DRAINAGE 
Excellent garage for four cars, stabling, and three cottages. 

WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND GARDENS, nicely laid out, and includ 
En-tout-cas tennis court, and two grass courts, herbaceous border, shady lawns, rhodod 
dron banks, well-matured kitchen garden with adequate range of glass, orchard and wood! 
with stream, paddock ; inall SEVENTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (83 





14 MILES FROM LONDON 


560ft. above sea level. Gravel soil. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, HOME OR INSTITUTION. 
A CHARMING OLD 





TO BE SOLD. 
A WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


containing five reception rooms, cloakroom, seventeen bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms, lav: atories, etc. ke 
Electric light. Main drainage. 
Company's water. Telephone. 
Stabling. Cottage with five bedrooms. 
Grounds of 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES 


including four tennis courts, kitchen garden and orchard. 
Three smaller houses suitable for doctor or staff can be purchased 
if required. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (24,470.) 


Company’s gas and water. 


in all about ONE ACR 


basins in each bedroom. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Seven miles from Chichester, Littlehampton, Goodwood and 
Arundel, two hours of London by road or rail. 
TO BE LET, 


situated about a quarter of a mile from the sea. 





Three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 


Four-roomed bungalow. 
CHARMING OLD GROUNDS, grass and brick walks, 
pergola, croquet and — lawn, productive kitchen garden ; 
PRIVATE state “WITH TWO BATHING HUTS. 
A large sum of money has recently been expended on the 
Property, which is now in very good order indeed. Lavatory 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (24,364.) 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS & EASTBOUR®™ £ 
(BETWEEN) 
Standing 500ft. above sea level, facing south, with views ¢ °r 
beautiful country. 


MANOR HOUSE, 





MODERN HOUSE, erected about eighteen years ago and 
approached by a drive. 


Three reception rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom and offices. 


Gas and water laid on, radiator, parquet floors. 
Brick-built garage for two cars, Stabling for three, vic. 


Two tennis lawns, fully stocked kitchen garden; in a 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES, 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £2,100. 


Three acres adjoining can be purchased. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (21,965.) 


Telephone. 
Garage. 








BY DIRECTION OF G. W. WILLIAMSON, ESQ. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


500ft. above sea level. Six miles from Tunbridge Wells. 


OAKWOOD, WADHURST 





. COMFORTABLE LABOUR-SAVING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, one mile from 
Wadhurst Station, brick built and tiled, and containing lounge, two reception rooms, six 
bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, and compact offices ; main electricity, water and 
gas, 4 rn septic tank drainage. Large garage. 
; AUTIFUL GARDENS with tennis lawn, herbaceous borders, ornamental shrub- 
etn orchards and paddock. ANCIENT XVITH CENTURY COTTAGE, in excellent 


order ; in all about 
TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, in the Hanover Square Estate Room, at an early 
date (unless previously disposed of Privately). 
Solicitors, Messrs. COLDHAM, BIRKETT, & FLEURET, 3, Clement’s Inn, W.C. 2 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





WILTSHIRE 


BETWEEN SAVERNAKE AND DEVIZES. NEAR A SMALL OLD-WORLD TO). N 
One-and-three-quarter hours from Paddington. 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 


standing 400ft. above sea level, with distant views to the Downs. 





Lounge hall, five reception rooms, twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms, complete offices, °t¢. 
Electric light, main water, central heating, large garage, stabling for four. 
WELL-TIMBERED AND SHADY PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
tennis and croquet lawns, well-stocked kitchen garden, orchard and paddock; in all about 
FIVE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
HUNTING. GOLF. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,500. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (F 6944.) 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 
WALTON & LEE, 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 

90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 
Bridge Road, Welwyn City. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. 


Telephones : 
sass} Mayfair (8 lines). 
20146 Edinburgh. 


327 Ashford, Kent. 
248 Welwyn Garden. 
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Telephone : 
Tunbridge Wells 
TSS (2 lines). 


BRACKETT & SONS 


27 & 29, HIGH ST., TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and 34, CRAVEN ST., CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. 


London Office: 
Gerrard 4634. 


MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century), 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


ON THE FAMOUS PEMBURY SANDSTONE RIDGE. 


c= WB van |, 


Further particulars of LRACKETT & SONS, as above. 





Within three-quarters of a mile of Tunbridge 
Wells Central Station, whence London is 
reached in 45 minutes. 

A FREEHOLD. RESIDENTIAL 

ESTATE, occupying a fine position on 
a south slope, nearly 500ft. above sea level, 
and approached by carriage drive with five- 
roomed lodge at entrance. The accommoda- 
tion is arranged entirely on two floors, and 
includes four reception rooms, billiard room, 
eleven bedrooms, three bathrooms and excel- 
lent domestic offices ; sun bath. 

Electric light and heat. Company’s water. 
Main drainage. Gas. Telephone. 
Garages and stabling. Gardener’s cottage. 
PRETTILY LAID-OUT PLEASURE 
GROUNDS, including tennis lawn, her- 
baceous borders, rose garden, also productive 
kitchen garden and park-like meadowland with 

model farmery; in all about 


FIFTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
FOR SALE. 
(Fo. 32,734.) 








Telephones : 
Regent 6773 and 6774. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


7, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams: 
** Merceral, London.” 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF-A-CENTURY. 





AN OBVIOUS BARGAIN. 


17 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 





£3,500 WITH a oo 
ACRES. FREEHOL 


A FINE OLD GEORGIAN +a E, 
well set back from the road with a long drive 
approach ; in first-rate order, with the accom- 
modation all on two floors; four spacious 
reception rooms, nine bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms; every modern comfort and con- 
venience has been provided, including electric 
light, central heating, separate hot water 
service, etc.; Company’s water and gas; 
garage, stabling, cottage. 
MAGNIFICENTLY 
TIMBERED GROUND 
Walled kitchen garden, orchard and paddock, 
extending to about seven-and-a-half acres. 
(A further seven acres adjoining can be pur- 
chased if required.) 
UNPARALLELED VALUE. 
Personally inspected and vouched for by 
the SOLE AGENTS, F. L. MERcER & Co., 
7, Sackville Street, W.1. Tel. Regent 6773. 








ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES IN 
CHELTENHAM AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





O BE SOLD (in a beautiful Cotswold town), the 
above charming stone-built gabled HOUSE, with open 
fireplaces, oak beams, mullion windows; comprising two 
reception rooms (one of them handsomely oak panelled), 
five bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), first-rate kitchen offices ; 
electric light, main water, modern drainage ; pretty gardens ; 
the whole in first-rate order and ready for immediate occu- 
pation, Price £1,850. 





MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING» 
(Established over a Century) 
LAND AND ESTATE AGEN TS, C HE ;LTENHAM. 
Telegrams: ‘ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129, 











Telephone : 
Oxted 240. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE 


F. D. IBRE YT! & CO. Fat win 


AGENTS, OXTED, SURREY. 








Tennis, garage and all services. 


XTED.—BEAUTIFUL SUNNY SPOT.—Six bed, 
bath, three reception; lovely “matured garden. 


ONLY £3,150. 
F. D. Ippett & Co., F.A.I., Oxted. (Tel. 240.) 





A STARTLING SACRIFICE. 
ROCKHAM HILL (famous for its glorious views).— 


This commanding RESIDENCE, standing in 
ONE-AND-A-THIRD ACRES of lovely grounds, 
contains eight bed and dressing, three reception, billiard 
room, excellent offices: double garage. 500ft. above sea 
level TREMENDOUS BARGAIN AT £3,300. 

F. D. IBBETT & Co., F.A.I., Oxted. (Tel. 240.) 

















HANKINSON & SON 
AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
‘Phone 1307. BOURNEMOUTH. 


WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 


AGENTS for COUNTRY HOUSES and rATEs, 
24, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





NEW FOREST. 
CROWN LEASE FOR DISPOSAL. 


2 ids JB 


« i* 





“NT ONLY £123 PER ANNUM. NINE 
YEARS TO RUN. Close to Lyndhurst ; ove rlooking 
links and adjoining the forest ; billiard room, three 
tion, nine bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, 
two garages, two loose boxes ; grounds of seven acres ; 
ric light from private plant, main water, independent 
water supply. PREMIUM REQUIRED for Lease, 
gs, carpets, electric light plant and improvements 








CROWCOMBE COURT 
NEAR TAUNTON. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE STONE 
HOUSE, 
situated some 460ft. above sea level on the slopes of the 
Quantock Hills, is to be LET, Furnished, with or without 
the shooting over 2,500 acres, for a term of three years. 
The accommodation of the House consists of 20 bed- 
rooms, five reception rooms. There is ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
CENTRAL HEATING, GOOD WATER SUPPLY 
MODERN DRAINAGE, TELEPHONE; garage and 
stabling, and one cottage ; more cottages could possibly 
be provided. 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
tennis court. The shooting is excellent and there is fishing 
in the stream. Hunting with the Quantock Stag Hounds, 
the West Somerset Foxhounds and the Taunton Vale. 


The Agente will be pleased to give further information 
and to arrange for applicants to see over the House. 


Possession can be arranged almost immediately. 





Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & Co., 
24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, S. W. 3 


WwW. HUGHES & SON, LTD. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
38, COLLEGE G REEN, BRISTOL. 
Phone : 1210 Bristol. Established 1832. 








‘ . 1 
COTSWOLDS 
On the Southern slope. This very charming old-fashioned 
gabled COUNTRY RESIDENCE, standing in beautifully 
timbered and matured old grounds, with meadowland and 
orcharding ; in all about eleven acres. There is lounge 
hall, three reception, billiard room, eleven bed and 
dressing rooms, bath (h. and c.) ; Co.’s water, electric light, 
also central heating ; excellent stabling, with man’s room ; 
garage, outhouses, and three good cottages. Hunting, 
golf. 
PRICE ONLY £5,500. 
Full particulars from W. HUGHES & SON, LTD., as 
above. (17,533.) 





’ 


ee 





~ ~ al al Al 

S.W. SOMERSET 
In a magnificent position, some 750ft. up, well sheltered 
from the North and East, and commanding glorious views 
of the Yarty Valley and Blac kdown Hills.—This delightful 
old-fashioned MANOR HOUSE, of lounge hall, three 
reception, billiard room, fourteen bed and dressing rooms, 
two baths (h. and c.), and all modern conveniences ; 
standing in beautiful park- -like grounds, with pasture, 
woodland ; the whole covering about 40 acres. Stabling, 
garage, farmery, cottage. Good hunting. Trout fishing 
and rough shooting. 

PRICE £8,250. 
a tr ee, from W. HUGHES & Son, LTD., as above. 
6,744.) 

















FOR SALE, attractive old-world COTTAGE; three 
sitting, four bed; Co.’s water; charming garden; two 

cottages, two garages ; main road, two miles Ashford Station. 

—OwneER, “ Mill House,” Kingsworth, Ashford, Kent. 
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'Toemomnew TRE & UD. 


87, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 





MAGNIFICENT POSITION, 600FT. UP. Commanding beautiful views. 


BETWEEN PLYMOUTH AND OKEHAMPTON 





ES. 

Ny ~ (WITHIN HOUR LONDON).—For SALE; 
HERTS delightful RESIDENCE, replete with all 
modern conveniences ; carriage drive. 

Hall, 2 oak-panelled reception and 2 others. 
2 bathrooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms. 

Electric light, telephone, Co.’s water, central heating. 
Stabling, garage, farmery, cottage (several available). 
LOVELY GROUNDS. 

Tennis lawns, bowling green, ornamental pond, herbaceous 

borders, kitchen garden, orchard, rich meadowland. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (12,397.) 





This very attractive RESIDENCE, in perfect 
order throughout, containing : 


Halls, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, etc. 


Electric light. Modern drainage. 
Independent hot water service. 


Stabling for five. Garage. Cottage. Bungalow. 
Well-timbered gardens with hard tennis court, 


rookery, walled kitchen garden, orchard, small 
wood and pastureland ; in all nearly 


50 ACRES. 


The Residence might be Sold with less land. 


Excellent centre for hunting, golf, fishing and 
shooting. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. 
(13, 688.) 





GREAT BARGAIN. £2,000 WITH 4 ACRES. 
Overlooking Southampton Water, The Solent and the Isle of 


Wight. 
GOOD ANCHORAGE FOR YACHTS IN THE MOUTH 
OF THE HAMBLE RIVER. 

BETWEEN 
SOUTHAMPTON AND PORTSMOUTH 

Attractive RESIDENCE, containing : 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, etc. ; 2 garages. The grounds include tennis 
and other lawns, summer house, kitchen garden, ete. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1.  (12,188.) 





MELTON MOWBR AY “Ge inten a 


RESIDENCE, in a delightful position containing : 

3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Stabling for 17, and men’s rooms. 2 cottages. 
The land is practically all pasture and is enc losed in a 

zing fence. 

TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1.  (13,083.) 


BIRMINGHAM (10 miles of); magnificent 


situation commanding pan- 
oramic views).—For SALE, exceedingly well-equipped 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
5 reception, 3 bathrooms, 15 bedrooms. 
Co.'s water, electric light, central heating, telephone. 
Garages, 9 loos «boxes, farmery, cottages. 
Beautiful grounds, tennis and other lawns, lily pond, 
2 kitchen gardens, orchard and rich grassland; in all 
about 90 acres. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1.  (5589.) 











Inspected and strongly recommended. 
WELL-EQUIPPED FRUIT FARM. 80 ACRES. 


WESTERN MIDLANDS gs | 


several markets. Hunting, fishing and shooting in neigh- 
bourhood).—Gentleman’s RESIDENCE of brick with 
stone mullioned windows. 

4 RECEPTION. BATHROOM. 10 BEDROOMS. ‘ 


8 sae BP 


Oak beams, floors and doors. 
STABLING FOR 4. GARAGE. OFFICES. 
TWO COTTAGES. 

Pleasure grounds, orchards of apples, pears, damsons, 
plums and cherries. Kent cob plantation, gooseberries 
and black currants. 

A STEADILY INCREASING ANNUAL NET PROFIT | 
MAY BE CONFIDENTLY EXPECTED. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (3736.) 
























wan GIFFARD, ROBERTSON & LUCEY wot 


ND 
AU CTION EERS. 


106, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


(successors TO DIBBLIN & SMITH). 


Grosvenor 1671 
(2 lines). 





WILTSHIRE 


One mile from kennels, and within easy reach of other packs- 





A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE AND 
WELL-BUILT HOUSE, in first-rate order; tive 
bedrooms, two attics, three reception rooms, bathroom. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
SINGULARLY PRETTY GARDENS. 
Stabling for four, garages and two cottages. 
SEVEN ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,250. 
Thoroughly recommended by the Sole Agents, GIFFARD, 
Tel.: 


ROBERTSON & LUCEY, 106, Mount Street, W. 
Gros. 1761. 


PETERSFIELD AND HASLEMERE 


A TUDOR GEM, 
being a most interesting old place in absolutely faultless 
condition, rich in old oak and mellowed tile and brickwork, 
400ft. up on gravel soil, near a golf course of the first rank, 
and entirely secluded ; three charming reception rooms, 
eight or nine bedrooms, bathroom ; electricity and main 
water ; one of the best-preserved character Houses in the 
Home Counties; pretty gardens: garage, stabling and 
cottage. 
EIGHT ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,000. 


Strongly recommended from actual knowledge, bv 
GIFFARD, ROKERTSON & LUCEY, 106, Mo:nt Street, W. 1. 
Tel. : Regent 6773. 











PRICE VERY SUBSTANTIALLY 
REDUC ED 


5 





AN. ATTRACTIVE STONE- BUILT HOUSE, 
situate in a wonderful position in Somerset, with 
unrivalled views over half the county; three reception 
and nine bedrooms, bathroom. 

y AGE. GARAGE. 
(Water power available for electric light.) 


160 ACRES 
of exceptionally fertile land, excellent farmbuildings, in 
good order. 
FOR SALE, PRICE £6,500. 
Further details from the Owner's Agents, Messrs 
GIFFARD, ROBERTSON & LUCEY, 106, Mount Street, W. 1 


























EGERTON LODGE, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 


Stabling for 31. Garage for six cars. 
Gardener’s lodge. Council’s water. 
Electric light and gas. 


HIS VALUABLE FREEHOLD HUNTING 
BOX ; 33 bedrooms, lounge hall, four reception rooms ; 
old-world gardens, kitchen garden and parks ; in all about 


32 ACRES. 
Including several building sites. 
For SALE by AUCTION, with Possession of the 
RESIDENCE and SIXTEEN ACRES, at Melton Mowbray, 
on Tuesday, February 28th, 1928. 


Illustrated particulars of SHAFTO H. SIKES & SON, 
Melton Mowbray. 

























MELTON MOWBRAY, LEICESTERSHIRE 
“SEEDSFIELD HOUSE” 





N EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. occurs to 
secure at a reasonable price this well-built RESIDENCE 
or HUNTING BOX, standing in its own grounds. 
Three reception rooms, 
Six bed and dressing rooms, 
Bathroom, 
Excellent domestic apartments. 
STABL wai FOR THREE HORSES. GARAGE. 
Kitchen garden with glasshouse and 
THREE PADDOCKS OF RICH OLD PASTURELAND ; 
the whole extending to 


TEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES 
or thereabouts. 


For SALE by Private Treaty with early possession. —Full 
particulars, with order to view, of the Sole Agents, SHAFTO 
H. SIKES & SoN, Estate Agents, Melton Mowbray. 








RAYLANDS,” WIMBLEDON, S.W.1 

(within three minutes’ walk of the Common, c 
gravel soil, 170ft. above sea level).—For SALE, a fe 
unusually attractive BUILDING SITES, situated 
delightful old matured paddocks, gardens and orchar 
Rural and secluded situation within six miles of Hy: 
Park Corner and only a few minutes’ walk from statioi 
and ’bus route and close to three good golf courses. ‘* Gray- 
lands ’’ House, containing three reception, billiards at 
ten bed and dressing rooms, will be SOLD with up to two 
acres of grounds. There is also a well-built garage an 
stable block of two storeys suitable for conversion into 2 
commodious and attractive Residence at a moderate cos 
which will be Sold separately. This Estate will appeal ‘ 
the man who wishes to build a period house in an appro- 
priate setting. 


For particulars apply to 
Mr. E. V. L. CASTIGLIONE, 
12, SOUTHDOWN ROAD, WIMBLEDON, S.W. 20. 
*Phone : Wimbledon 0288. 
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Telephone: 


Grosvenor 2260 (2 lines). 


COLLINS & COLLINS ~*, sovn 


I AUDLEY STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 





20 MILES OF THE COAST. 


TWO HOURS OF LONDON 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





Particulars of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. 





THREE 


LOVELY COUNTRY. 


GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 
IN PERFECT ORDER, 


FITTED with EVERY MODERN 
CONVENIENCE. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 


STABLING. 


AN ADDITIONAL 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 


(Folio 15,143.) 


Ten best bed and dressing rooms, 
Servants’ quarters, 
Six bathrooms, 
Four reception rooms, 
Ballroom, 
Lounge hall. 


1,000 ACRES 


OF SHOOTING 
ARE LEASED. 


FOR SALE, 
FREEHOLD. 


TELEPHONE. MODERN SA 


NUMEROUS COTTAGES. 


FARMS LET AT GOOD RENTS. 


1,400 ACRES 


EXERCISING HORSES. 


HUNTING. GOLF 





NITATION. 








RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 


SEVENTEEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
THREE BATHROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 


THE PROPERTY AFFORDS GOOD SHOOTING. HUNTING. 


HAMPSHIRE 


ONE-AND-A-HALF HOURS OF LONDON. 


(More land could be had.) 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


MODERN SANITATION. 


MODEL HOME FARM. 


TELEPHONE. 


(Folio 15,229.) 





40 MILES FROM 


BRACING POSITION. 700FT. UP. 
SOUTH ASPECT. 


LONDON 


WONDERFUL VIEWS, 


SAND SOIL. 


BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 


150 ACRES. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, enjoying a maxin 
surroundings ; fifteen bed and dressing rooms, four rece 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE OF GR 
HOME FARM. SEVERAL COTTAGES. CH 


HUNTING. SHOOTING. 


A MODERATE PRICE WILL NOW B 
FREEHOLD. 


1um of sunshine amidst ideal 
ption rooms, three bathrooms. 


MODERN SANITATION. 


EAT NATURAL BEAUTY. 
ARMING WOODLANDS. 


GOLF. 


E TAKEN FOR THE 


(Folio 13,683.) 
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PECTEDLY IN THE MARKET. 


SURREY 


ONLY 22 MILES Ol 








IN PERFECT CONDITION AND WITH 






TWO 
TWO 


LOUNGE, 
EIGHT BEDROOMS, 
ELECTRIC 









LIGHT. 
COTTAGE. 


GARAGE FOR TWO 


BEAUTIFUL TUDOR COTTAGE, 
UNUSUALLY 


RECEPTION 
BATHROOMS. 








LARGE 


ROOMS, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


CARS. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS. ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, 


Recommended by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. 


£5,000. 





(Folio 16,133.) 





COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 





























































ROOMS. 
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on WILSON & CO. A. J. SoUrmEsn,P- 


A 
apenas 14, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. G. &. Rewetnr, 204, 7-42. 













































BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 


Under an hour from Town, close to golf links, perfectly secluded amidst ideal surroundings, 200 yards back from the road with avenued drive and picturesque 
LODGE. 






Red — . s* 


PERFECT OLD-WORLD HOUSE OF THE JACOBEAN PERIOD 


in wonderful order, up to date in every respect but with all characteristic features preserved. 








Notable features include superb old panelling, massive oak beams, fine open fireplaces, oak staircase. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
ENTRANCE AND INNER HALLS, THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, ELEVEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, FOUR SPLENDID BATHROOMS. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. FARMERY. 


IDEAL AND BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 


wide expanse of lawns for tennis and croquet, HARD TENNIS COURT, Italian garden, ornamental water, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN with range of 
glass, ORCHARD, PARK-LIKE PASTURE, 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW OR BY AUCTION LATER 
AND THE WHOLE OF THE VALUABLE AND APPROPRIATE FURNITURE CAN BE PURCHASED. 
Auctioneers, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Photos can be seen at the Agents’ Office. 


HILL COTTAGE, EVERSLEY 


In a delightful part of the country on the borders of Hants and Berks. ‘On the beautiful Bramshill Estate.” An hour from London, high up with good 
views, secluded position, perfect surroundings. 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
IN FIRST-RATE ORDER. 

Seven bedrooms, bathroom, hall, three reception 
rooms, including a very charming drawing room 29ft. 
by 14ft., complete domestic offices. 

ALL UP-TO-DATE IDEAS INCLUDING 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Two garages, workshop, and many useful buildings. 

BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS with fine old trees, stone- 
flagged terraces, rose garden, first-class tennis court, 
kitchen garden, over 


: THREE ACRES. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW OR BY AUCTION IN MARCH 


The owner having purchased a larger place. 
Sole Agents, HARDING & HARDING, Winchester, and WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 


A GENUINE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE NEAR GODALMING AND GUILDFOR)) 








In a lovely part of Surrey on the south side of the Hog’s Back, 300ft. up on sandy 


soil, an hour from London. An hour from London; high up on sandy soil, sheltered from the north; lov y 
o ; views ; near golf 
ee a ee Faaet floors BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE, 
Carved oak staircase. Central heating in every room. in splendid order ready to step into; decorations in 
Open fireplaces. Independent hot water supply. perfect taste; splendidly fitted bathrooms, parquet 
Toned brickwork. _ Telephone. floors ; choice fireplaces. 
Ee TEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, THREE BATHS, HALL, THREE 


’ sical alice il ee RECEPTION ROOMS, DRAWING ROOM 26ft. by’ 19ft., LOGGIA. 
EIGHT BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, TWO BATHS (superbly appointed), T EE pee ee & ser } lasek, aS 
RECEPTION, SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM, WHITE TILED KITCHEN. MAIN WATER, DRAINS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
Large garage. Cottage. 


CHARMING GROUNDS OF THREE ACRES. 


£4,750 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A BARGAIN. 
Owner purchased larger place. Additional cottage if required. 
Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 


Stabling for three, garage for two or three cars, three cottages. 
LOVELY OLD GROUNDS, orchard and paddock, ELEVEN ACRES. 
RENT ONLY £130. 


Premium required for improvements costing many thousands. Long lease. 





Sole Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : F O ».4 S O N S SOUTHAMPTON : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.1. & ANTHONY B. FOX, P.A.S.I. 

. ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. Telegrams : 

WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH “ Homefinder,” Bournemouth. 




















eel 
DORSET COAST 
IN A MAGNIFICENT POSITION COMMANDING GLORIOUS SEA VIEWS. Private walk to beach. Garden extends to cliff edge. 
FOR SALE, 
THIS CHARMINGLY SITUATED AND WELL- 
APPOINTED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. 
Containing 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, lounge, drawing and 
dining rooms, complete domestic quarters, servants’ 
hall, ten bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, 
extensive cupboard and wardrobe accommodation, 
heated linen closet, large sun balcony. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 
TELEPHONE, GAS, COMPANY’S WATER, MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 
THE DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS OF 
THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES 
in extent, include 
Tennis and croquet lawns, vinery, hothouses, etc. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 7 
GOLF. YACHTING, SAFE BATHING. 
THE RESIDENCE. Further particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 
ON THE MONMOUTHSHIRE BORDER : SEVEN MILES FROM ABERGAVENNY ; ABOUT ONE MILE FROM 
PANDY RAILWAY STATION, 
OX & SONS are favoured with instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, in 40 LOTS, at the Angel Hotel, 
Abergavenny, on Tuesday, April 17th, 1928, at 2.30 o’clock precisely (unless previously Sold privately), the 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
known as the 
LLANCILLO ESTATE, 
SITUATE IN THE PARISHES OF LLANCILLO AND WALTERSTONE, AND INCLUDING 
a SIX FINE STOCK-REARING FARMS, 





WITH FIRST-CLASS HOUSES AND AMPLE BUILDINGS, THREE SMALLER FARMS 


HINDHEAD, SURREY 


CHOICE SMALLHOLDINGS, Beautiful scenery; five minutes’ walk of the famous 
varying from three to sixteen acres, residential sites, rich pasturelands ; valuable trout and grayling fishing, about one- Devil’s Punch Bowl. 
and-a-half miles in River Monnow. . VERY CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
designed in the old-world style, approached by 
THE ESTATE COVERS AN AREA OF ABOUT carriage drive, and containing five bedrooms, bathroom, 
boxroom, two reception rooms, lounge hall, kitchen and 
1,140 ACRES complete offices ; central heating, main water, gas, electric 


light ; garage. The garden is well arranged, and includes 

lawns, crazy paved terrace, and the whole extending to an 

area of about ONE ACRE. PRICE £3,225, FREEHOLD. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Plan, particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained in due course of the Solicitors, Messrs. RAWLINS, DAVY 
and WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Bournemouth ; or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth and Southampton. 








BY DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
THE FINEST TOWN IN ENGLAND. 


92 VALUABLE FREEHOLD SITES 


ON 
THE TALBOT ESTATE, 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON THURSDAY, MARCH 22np, 1928. 





The Estate adjoins 
THE MEYRICK PARK GOLF LINKS, 


is within easy walking distance of the centre of the town, and the courts of the West Hants Lawn Tennis Club (upon 


SOMERSET 
Near Ilminster, and a short distance from the county town 
of Taunton. 


O BE SOLD, this attractive Freehold stone-built which the hard court championships are now played), and other open spaces are he Estat 
T COUNTRY RESIDENCE, standing well back from ee ee Re eee ene ee a ee ee 
the road, in a secluded position about 200ft. above sea The plots are suitable for the erection of artistic private Residences of character, the roads are wide, and have 


level; seven bedrooms, two dressing rooms, bathroom, plantation borders between the carriage way and the pathways. 
three reception rooms, entrance hall, kitchen and offices ; 


garage, panne central heating. The gardens and CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST MODELS OF ESTATE 

pleasure grounds are inexpensive to maintain, and com- IVE 'T IN 3 COUNTRY 

jae walled-in fruit and vegetable garden, full size tennis DEVELOEMERT IN THE COUNTRY. 

court, rose pergola, shrubbery, productive orchards Particulars with . ee alone » Solici _ ee - = 

= a ' Dae ae : ered ars plan and photographs may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. LacEY & Son, 17, Avenue Road, 
pr ge ioe coe ga R- | Bournemouth ; of the Land Agent, A. R. MANGIN, Esq., Talbot Estate Office, Wimborne Road, Bournemouth ; or of 
Big fling Maina sche 4 £2,100, - , the Auctioneers, Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and Branch Offices. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





IN THE NEAR SHAFTESBURY, DORSET 
HEART OF THE NEW FOREST ts ‘ 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 





FOR SALE, this exceptionally charming and well- Occupying a fine position immediately on the sea front, 
constructed COTTAGE RESIDENCE, standing with glorious views to the Isle of Wight. 
600ft. above sea level, and commanding beautiful views. osB D, this soundly constructed modern 


Oo BE SOLD, this exceptionally attractive modern ] Three bedrooms, dining room with heavy oak-beamed ,BE SOLD, this s sei ater cag ; . 
Freehold RESIDENCE, with oak-beamed ceilings } ceiling, kitchen, etc.; excellent water supply; garage ; batk mls mano te %, es Se See 
panelling. Six bedrooms, bathroom, two reception well-stocked garden with productive fruit trees, ornamental ff mare 62 wo reception speed — rs Bs ACCHER SEK 
8, lounge hall, kitchen and offices; garage. The bushes and plants ; the whole extending to over of — ph any i: bari et hobs i xp a rp gt  esbnasil 
ns are tastefully laid out with rock garden, pergolas . ith : pasa : ai ee The gardens are we Taatures 3 anc aid out in lawns, 

, THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. flower beds and shrubs, kitchen garden, room for tennis 











en garden and small paddock ; the whole extending to “er ; am 
t ONE-AND-A- y ACRES. Price £2 5 tree! ‘Eh e16 PER court; the whole comprising an area of about ONE 

7 AND-A-HALF ACRES. Price £3,500, Freehold. PRICE £1,200, FREEHOLD. ACRE. PRICE £2,650, FREEHOLD. Vacant possession 
x & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. on completion.—Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, 








FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (SEVEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS 


( LONDON - - 
YORK - 
SOUTHPORT - 


*Phones : Grosvenor 2353, 2354 and 2792. 


Head Offices - 


34, CONEY STREET. 


York 3347. 


129, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 
WESTMINSTER BANK CHAMBERS, LORD STREET. 


Southport 2696. 


BRANCHES: Horsham, Swindon, Salisbury, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne and Blandford. 





SOMERSET 


THREE MILES FROM A FAVOURITE TOWN. 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
STONE MANOR HOUSE, 


recently restored and thoroughly modernised. 
STANDS 200FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
in a wonderful situation and much sought-after district. 


Contains hall, three reception rooms, twelve bedrooms, 
four bathrooms, and usual offices; garage, many useful 
outbuildings. 


GARDENS OF REAL CHARM. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
5 OR 400 ACRES. 


HUNTING WITH CATTISTOCK AND BLACKMORE 
VALE. 


Owner’s Agents, DuNcAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 
129, Mount Street, W. 1. 





WILTS AND SOMERSET 


BORDERS 


(Close to main line, G.W. Ry.) 


THIS VERY DELIGHTFUL LITTLE ESTATE 
45 ACRES. 
EAUTIFUL OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 


Fifteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, 

four reception and billiard room. 
CAPITAL RANGE OF STABLING AND GARAGES. 

CHARMING GARDENS, 
i neluding full-sized tennis and croquet lawns, rock garden, 
rosery, etc. 
LODGE AND COTTAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT 

NOMINAL PRICE ASKED FOR EARLY SALE 
DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1. 


HERTS 
Within half-an-hour of Town; a few minutes from shops, 
etc. 
OR SALE, an attractive modern RESIDENCE, 
containing three reception rooms, ten bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 
GARAGE. 


The well laid-out grounds include full-size tennis lawn, 
large kitchen gardens ; in all about 


ONE ACRE. 
PRICE £4,250, OR CLOSE OFFER. 


Agents, DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount 
Street, W.1. 








GARAGE. 





SOMERSET AND WILTS 
BORDERS 


THIS CHARMING 
WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE, 


approached by carriage drive, contains four recept! 
rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices, etc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLING. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


include lawns, kitchen garden, three greenhouses, \ 
house and between 


EIGHT AND NINE ACRES OF PARKLAND. 


FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


Agents, 
DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W 
































CRANBROOK, KENT 


OSBORNE LODGE. 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE STANDING IN ITS OWN GROUNDS OF OVER 


COMPANY’S WATER. GAS. 





WELL-STOCKED GARDENS, fruit, flowers and vegetables, glasshouses ; 


20 ACRES. 


ELECTRICITY NOW AVAILABLE. 


FAVOURITE 
DISTRICT 
FOR 
HUNTING, 
SHOOTING 
AND 
GOLF. 


garage ; 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 





tennis ; gardener’s cottage. Accommodation on two floors. Three 


reception, billiard room, nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, one bedroom and large boxroom in attic ; five enclosures of rich meadows and orchard land ; 


perfect condition. 


£4,750. 


THE RECTORY FARM of over 20 ACRES, with four substantially built COTTAGES, may also be purchased ; £1,400. 


Also four FREEHOLD COTTAGES, with extensive frontage ; £1,100. 


BUNGALO ~ 


1, 





om 
| 


r 











Full particulars from Messrs. HUGHES, HOOKER & Co., Solicitors, 26, Budge Row, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 














BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


AKLEY (near Brill).—An attractive, 
modern, well-built HOUSE, suit- 
able for a gentleman who seeks hunting 
and good grazing land; three reception, 
eight bed and dressing rooms, hall, domestic 
offices, bathroom, two attics, two w.c.’s, 
cellar. 
Garden, well-matured ornamental trees, 
small orchard. 


Ample adjacent buildings. Two cottages. 
320 ACRES GOOD GRASSLAND. 
Tithe free. 

Church and post office, 200 yards. 
Hunting, Bicester and South Oxford. 
Possession Michaelmas, 1928. 
Oxford ten, Thame six, Ludgershall and 
Brill four miles (G.W. Ry.). 

J. G. VatzEy, Court Royal Hotel, 
Kingsclitf, Brighton. 
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a ail ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR auntie 


TO BE LET WITH SHOOTING & FISHING The following four Properties have been personally inspected by Messrs. Ralph Pay and 


Taylor, who highly recommend each one. 











Beautifully situated about 300ft. up amid wooded surroundings. 





T T ‘ TNT y 
QUORN COUNTRY 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED HUNTING BOX, 500ft. up in the centre 
of the Quorn ; ten bed and dressing rooms, four fitted bathrooms ; electric light, 
central heating ; stabling for 21; 126 ACRES with a famous fox covert. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. REDUCED PRICE. 





x rn yy 
ROEHAMPTON 
VERY QUIET SITUATION. 
EAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE; eight bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, three reception, excellent domestic offices ; garage with three rooms 
over; electric light, central heating ; delightful garden ; hard tennis court. 


TWO ACRES. FREEHOLD &7,500. 





ONLY TWELVE MILES FROM LONDON 
IN COMPLETELY RURAL SURROUNDINGS AND WITH SUPERB VIEWS. 


MODERN HOUSE Of striking character, designed by a celebrated architect ; 
eight bedrooms, three bathrooms, four reception and servants’ hall ; electric light, 
central heating, Company’s water; garage; beautiful woodland surroundings. 


AN HISTORIC CASTLE OF CONVENIENT SIZE, SEVEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. Close to three or four golf courses. 


believed to be the oldest inhabited house in England, possessing numerous features FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 
of historical and archeological interest. 


It stands in the centre of its own 1,100 ACRE ESTATE, over which there is . = + = 
good rough shooting, and through which flows a tributary of the Wye, affording two BEAUTIFUL BUCKS. LON DON 18 MILES 
miles of private trout fishing. “4 ; aiid i 

ee a a . a ee ee _ er ve me TECT’ EM, in quiet and secluded position; five bedrooms, two 

The Castle has been thoroughly ‘mode ser d with < antral he ating, ete., and be AFRESH! ES. large reception rooms, lounge hall about 30ft. by 20ft. opening to 
now in perfect order, affording an exceptional opportunity for anyone appreciating large stone flagged terrace ; every latest improvement ; perfect order 
a beautiful old place of this kind with fine sporting facilities. arge stone lagge mes y mu I > I . 








SEVENTEEN ACRES of heavily timbered grounds are included in the letting, Delightful timbered garden of about ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
AT A RENT OF ONLY £325 PER ANNUM. 
Sole Agents, RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W. 1. FREEHOLD £5,750. 








RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


AUCTIONEERS. LAND AGENTS. 
SURVEYORS. W EK] A | / & CO. VALUERS. 


LEWES, SUSSEX 














CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
' TO BE LET, FURNISHED, FOR A TERM OF YEARS. 
A well-known 


ELIZABETHAN MANSION, 


standing in a WELL-TIMBERED PARK, approached 
through an historic avenue of tall lime trees, terminating 
at the fine entrance gateway of James I.’s reign. 


Thirteen principal bed and dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms, suite of beautiful reception 
rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
STABLING. GARAGES. THREE COTTAGES. 
CHARMING GROUNDS;; in all 
193 ACRES 

SHOOTING OVER ABOUT 800 ACRES. 
2 POSSESSION MARCH 25TH, 1928. . : 
THE RESIDENCE. Apply POWELL & Co., The Estate Offices, Lewes, Sussex. THE ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 








LONDON THREE-AND-A-HALF HOURS. LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR 
HUNTING. GOLF. 
TOTAL AREA 54 ACRES IN RING FENCE. 


WOULD SELL HOUSE AND 20 ACRES ONLY IF DESIRED 
and divide remaining land. 


CORRIDOR HALL (panelled in oak). 
DRAWING ROOM. 

LIBRARY. 

BOUDOIR. 

STUDY. 

DINING ROOM. 


EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES, including servants’ 
hall, housekeeper’s sitting room. 


BILLIARD ROOM. 
TEN PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
FOUR BATHROOMS. 

SECONDARY BEDROOMS. 





GREENHOUSES. GARAGES. STABLING. 


GARDENS. PADDOCKS. 


LODGE. ETC. 










TWO COTTAGES, 

For further particulars and orders to view apply to 

PATERSON & THOMAS, 

ESTATE AGENTS, VALUERS, SURVEYORS, PROPERTY 
AUCTIONEERS, 

16, COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Telegrams: 
** Audconslan, 


are. 72m). CONSTABLE & MAUDE CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. 


UADRANT, HENDON. 


Audley, London.” Heap Office: 2; MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 THE SQUARE, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 
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THE SUBJECT OF AN ARTICLE IN “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


KENT COAST 


Ten minutes’ walk from Sandling Junction Station, close to Saltwood Village ; two miles from Hythe, 
and six from Folkestone. 
THE EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL XVITH CENTURY RESIDENCE, 
“SLAYBROOK,” NEAR HYTHE. 
Occupying a charming position, approached by drive, containing oak-panelled lounge and dining 
room, drawing room, seven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
COMPANY’S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
IN PERFECT ORDER. 
Perfect specimen of TUDOR ARCHITECTURE. Wealth of OLD OAK PANELLING AND _ BEAMS. 
Also the GATE HOUSE with large reception room, six bed and dressing rooms. 
GARAGE; STABLING. 
FASCINATING OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN includes first-class tennis and other lawns, ros 
and flower garden, and vegetable gardens, with two paddocks ; in all about 
EIGHT ACRES. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW, OR BY AUCTION IN APRIL. 
Full details from the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, as above. 
































BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
WITH A MILE OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 


DEVONSHIRE 


On the outskirts of Tavistock, and about fifteen miles from Plymouth. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 
“MOUNT TAVY,” TAVISTOCK. 

Comprising the old-fashioned GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, occupyingj a 'magnificent  positio: 
approached thruugh well-timbered park. Entrance and lounge halls, billiard and four reception room 
fourteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S GAS. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
THE PLEASURE GROUNDS, which are exceptionally beautiful, include two tennis lawns, flow: 
ardens. 1 twr fish ponds, walled vegetable and fruit garden. 4 
GAKAGES. STABLING. ** HOME FARMERY. LODGE. FIVE OTHER COTTAGE: 

TWO FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARMS with good houses and excellent model buildings, havin 
about 65 and 120 acres respectively of sound pastureland. Together,with accommodation land, a sma! 
holding, b uilding sites; the total area extends in all to about 

3800 ACRES. 
NOTE.—LOT 1 WILL COMPRISE RESIDENCE WITH 45 ACRES ONLY. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW, OR BY AUCTION IN LOTS, AT TAVISTOCK, IN APRIL. 


Full details of the Land Agents, Méssrs. WARD & CHOWEN, Tavistock ; or the Auctioneers, CONSTABI 
and MAUDE, as above. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Midway between Winchester and Southampton. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL AND BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
known as 
MERDON, CHANDLER’S FORD. 


Occupying a perfectly secluded position, approached by two carriage drives, and containing panelle:| 
lounge hall, three reception rooms, billiards room, excellent domestic offices, twelve bed and dressi! 
rooms, three bathrooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. COMPANY’S WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE. TELEPHONE. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. GRAVEL SOIL. 


Garage. Excellent secondary House. Stabling. 
VERY BEAUTIFUL PARK-LIKE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
including pleasure lawns, pretty formal garden, tennis lawns, woodland walks, prolific kitchen gardens, 
virgin heather and woodland with chain of ornamental lakes; the whole beautifully timbered an: 
extending to about 
20 ACRES. 
For SALE Privately, or by AUCTION in April next. 
All particulars from the SOLE AGENTS, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, as above. 
























BY ORDER OF LADY BARKER. 
HIGH UP. LOVELY VIEWS. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Three-and-a-half miles from Goudhurst Station, one mile from Flimwell Village, four from Hawkhurs , 
and eleven from yTunbridge4Wells. 
THE ATTRACTIVE, OLD-FASHIONED FREEHOLD]PROPERTY, 
FLIMWELL GRANGE, NEAR fHAWKHURST. 
Occupying a magnificent position with extensive views, dueJsouth,Yapproached by]two drives. 
Containing lounge hall, three reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, usual domes 
office’ 


TWO ENTRANCE LODGES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE, GARAGE. STABLIN 
The PLEASURE GARDENS include many fine specimen trees and shrubs, tennis and other law: 
rose garden, pretty woodland walks, kitchen garden and orchard, with three meadows ; the total ar 
extends to about 
33 ACRES. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW, OR BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE. 
Full particulars from the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 























HIGH HERTFORDSHIRE 


Two-and-a-half miles from Cheshunt, three-and-a-half miles from Broxbourne Stations; capital serv 
of trains to London in about 30 minutes. 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE, 
“PARADISE HOUSE,” CHESHUNT. 

Occupying a beautiful position over 300ft. above sea level with good views, approached by carri: 
drive. The HOUSE contains entrance hall, two reception rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom, compl 
domestic offices. 

GARAGE. STABLING. PICTURESQUE COTTAGE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. MODERN DRAINAGE. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATIN««. 
GRAVEL SOIL. 


MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS, including tennis lawn, herbaceous borders, kitchen gardea. 
orchard, and meadowland ; in all about 


THREE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION IN MARCH. 
Full particulars of the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, as above. 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 








2, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
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Tare CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


Qros. 1267 (4 lines), 


Telegrams: 


wAudeonsian,,, = Wean OFFICE: 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Audley, London.’’ 


Branches : 
CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. 
THE QUADRANT, HENDON. 
THE SQUARE, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 





BY DIRECTION OF GEORGE E. MONCKTON, ESQ. 


IN A FIRST-CLASS SPORTING DISTRICT. 


NORTHANTS AND RUTLAND BORDERS 


SEVEN MILES FROM STAMFORD, FIFTEEN MILES FROM KETTERING AND PETERBOROUGH. 


THE HISTORICAL FREEHOLD AND 
SPORTING PROPERTY 


known as 


FINESHADE ABBEY 
NEAR STAMFORD, 


including a fine stone-built RESIDENCE in a 
yeautiful position, approached by a long winding 
drive, and containing lounge hall, four reception, 
fifteen principal and secondary bed and dressing 
rooms, servants’ accommodation, two bathrooms 


and excellent domestic offices. 








The land includes fertile park- 
like pasture and arable, and about 
160 acres of woodland ; in all about 


500 ACRES 


HUNTING WITH THE 
COTTESMORE, FITZWILLIAM, 
AND WOODLAND PYTCHLEY. 


CAPITAL SHOOTING AND 
COARSE FISHING. 


For SALE Privately, or by 
AUCTION later, at the London 
Auction Mart. 


SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CAPITAL WATER SUPPLY. 


Excellent stabling, garages and farmbuildings, two 
entrance lodges, three cottages. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PLEASURE 
GROUNDSs, 
including lawns for tennis and croquet, old yew 
hedges, Mary Queen of Scots walk, rose garden, 
picturesque lake of two-and-a-half acres, old 
walled vegetable and fruit garden; useful home 
farmbuildings, and four cottages. 




















IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT OF FORTHCOMING AUCTION, 


AN UNSPOILT BEAUTY SPOT. 


One mile from Uxbridge, Hillingdon and Ickenham. 
VALUABLE PORTIONS 
OF THE 


HAREFIELD PLACE ESTATE 


situated on high ground between Uxbridge and 
Harefield, and adjoining 
the proposed new station at South Harefield. 





ncn * 


Further 





MIDDLESEX 


Also the imposing GEORGIAN 
MANSION suitable for school or 
institution ; in all about 


150 ACRES 


For SALE by Public AUCTION 
in Lots, at an early date (if not 
Sold Privately in the meantime). 
An offer for the whole Estate of 
700 Acres would be considered. 


particulars from the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE 





BY DIRECTION OF GEORGE ROSE, ESQ. 
ONLY 25 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 


Comprising several lots of valuable 
FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND 
WITH ABOUT THREE MILES OF ROAD 
FRONTAGES AND RIPE FOR 


IMMEDIATE DEVELOPMENT. 





Mount Street, W. 1. 





CONSTABLE 


& MAUDE, 2, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
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ESTATE OFFICES, 
RUGBY. 
18, BENNETT’S HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK “toxnox*civi™ 


LONDON, RUGBY, OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM. 


140, HIGH STREET, 
OXFORD. 





COTSWOLD HILLS 


In a high situation, commanding magnificent views, and 
in an excellent residential area. 


HE HOUSE stands over 200yds. from the road ; 
convenient for several important centres and golf. 
Lounge hall and three large sitting rooms, ten bed and 
dressing rooms, two bathrooms. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
CENTRAL HEATING. Stabling for five horses, garage for 
two cars and rooms for man, two cottages ; well-timbered 
grounds, orchard and paddock. SEVEN-AND-THREE- 
QUARTER ACRES. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £4,000. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place, 
$.W.1. (1 7003.) 





SUSSEX 


High up on the South Downs, away from all motor traffic, 
close to an old village, and within easy reach of important 
junction, with fast train service to London. 

Splendid hunting and riding facilities; near 18-hole 
golf course. Hall and three sitting rooms, eight bedrooms, 
bathroom, servants’ hall; central heating; garage and 
stabling; lovely old grounds of about TWO ACRES. 

PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,800. 

THE RESIDENCE is of the MANOR TYPE, with 
ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED ON TWO FLOORS 
ONLY, and CONTAINS MUCH OLD OAK. EVERY- 
THING IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
S.W.1. (L 7103.) 


ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


In one of the most beautiful districts in Buckinghamshire, 

rural and unspoilt; two miles from station, 45 minutes 

by fast train service to Marylebone and Baker Street; 
through trains to the City. 


ENUINE TUDOR RESIDENCE, 650ft. 
above sea level, approached by long drive with 
LODGE AT ENTRANCE. The Residence is in almost 
perfect order and contains hall and three sitting rooms, 
billiard room, eight bedrooms, two bathrooms; central 
heating, main,water, electric light availablesoon ; econom- 
ical gardens and grounds, with tennis and croquet 
lawns and eighteen-hole putting course. The Property is 

for SALE with 

17 OR 100 ACRES. 


For prices and further particulars apply JAMES STYLES 
and WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place, $S.W.1. (1 6165.) 


James’ Place, 








MATLOCK 





XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE OLD 
WORLD RESIDENCE, possessing splendid view 
over the Valley of the Derwent. The accommodatio: 
includes entrance hall, lounge, two reception room 
billiard room, library ten bed and dressing rooms an 
bathrooms. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
Delightful pleasure grounds, guarded by  entran 
lodge, and including tennis court, vinery, rock gard 
and beautiful woodlands ; in all 
SIX ACRES. 
A GREAT BARGAIN AT £2,650, INCLUDING AL’ 
PASTURES. 
Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Rugb 
(R 6999.) 











BLAKE, SON & WILLIAMS 


43 & 45, HIGH STREET, CROYDON. 49, 


Telephne : Croydon 2297. 


CHANCERY LANE, W.C.z. 


Telephone: Holborn 5365. 





TWELVE MILES SOUTH OF LONDON. 








CITY MAN’S IDEAL HOME 


LOW UPSET PRICE OF 
£3,750. 


AN UNIQUE WELL- 
APPOINTED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
IN GROUNDS OF NEARLY 
THREE ACRES. 


AUCTION, 
FEBRUARY 287TH, 1928 
(UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY) 


Solicitors, Messrs. MICHAEL, 
ABRAHAMS, SONS «& Co., “120, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





FINE OPEN VIEWS ADJOINING GOLF COURSE. 





FOR SALE. 


75 kilometres from Paris on the road to Dieppe. 


SPLENDID CHATEAU 
FIRST-CLASS AND PLEASANT RESIDENCE, 
entirely restored and fitted with every modern comfort ; 
21 living rooms, all furnished with antique LOUIS XIV., 
LOUIS XV., LOUIS XVI. and DIRECTORY FURNITURE, 
with a large number of OLD ENGRAVINGS and 
DRAWINGS, numerous OLD CLOCKS and “ OBJETS 

DART,” all guaranteed authentic. 


THE WOODWORK AND PANELS ARE ALSO ANTIQUE. 
THE GROUNDS 
include in all 55 hectares (1385 acres), of which 
(1) Seventeen hectares (42) acres) of GRAZING LANDS 
with a FARM, limited by TWO TROUT STREAMS. 
(2) WOODED SHOOTING LANDS of 34 hectares (85 acres): 
(3) A FRENCH 
(ten acres). 
THERE IS A FISHING STREAM IN THE 
PARK, AS WELL AS A TENNIS COURT. 
The Property is located in the Burg of Mainneville (Eure), 
jin the region of Lyons-le-Foret. 


PARK AND GARDEN, four hectares 


For all information refer to the Proprietor himself, Mr. A. 
Worms, 39, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris (16¢me). 


ATTRACTIVE TERMS. 





SOUTH DEVON COAST. 


ALCOMBE (in a choice position, commanding marine 
views of unusual charm and enjoying a southerly aspect ; 
excellent yachting and fishing, and near to two golf courses).- - 
Stone-built RESIDENCE, containing three reception rooms, 
billiard room, eight bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
gentlemen’s cloakroom, complete offices ; town water supply 
and main drainage ; electric light and bells, central heating, 
telephone ; delightful terraced gardens and grounds extending 
in all to about two acres, and profusely stocked with flowers 
and fruit trees ; fine tennis and croquet lawns, and excellent 
cottage containing six rooms, outhouses. The Property is in 
excellent order and the gardens have always been carefully 
maintained by skilled labour. A moderate price will be 
accepted for a quick Sale.—For further particulars and order 
to view apply to L. H. PaGrE, F.A.L.P.A., Estate Agent, 
Salcombe. 





[S45 OF WIGHT (Totland Bay).—Freehold RESI- 

DENCE, on high ground, excellent views of shipping, 
Solent, Downs and Hampshire Coast ; good golf and bathing ; 
shore, post office and shops within five minutes; six bed 
and dressing rooms, bath (h. and c.), two reception rooms 
(one double), kitchen and well-arranged offices; room for 
garage; nice garden with tennis lawn; gas, Coy.’s water, 
main drainage. £2,000, Freehold—W. J. WATERHOUSE, 
Estate Office, Totland, I.W. 


FREEHOLD, PRICE £3,000 WITH ONE ACRE. 








USSEX (near Bexhill-on-Sea).—Genuine unspoilt Sussex 
RESIDENCE ; high ground, magnificent views; fine 
walled-in garden ; electric light, main water ; three reception, 
garage.—Particulars, GORDON 
Tel. 410. 


five bedrooms, bathroom ; 
GREEN & WEBBER, Sea Road, Bexhill. 








BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER 
BROMLEY, BECKENHAM, ORPINGTON, 
and 14, SACKVILLE STREET, \\ 





FOR SALE, WITH POSSESSION. 

HISLEHURST (Kent; 340ft. above sea vel, 
adjoining the beautiful common, within half-a-mi! from 
station, electric service)—A charming old Georgian ' SSI- 
DENCE, standing in about eight acres of finely tir >cred 
grounds, with entrance lodge, etc. ; four reception, }) liard 
room, seven principal and five servants’ bedrooms. two 
dressing rooms, three baths, menservants’ quarters ; 1. ern 
conveniences ; large garage, cottage, etc. Freehold £1. }00. 
UNDRIDGE PARK (Kent; within a few mi utes’ 
walk of the railway station, near open country an golf 
links).—A delightful RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, con- 
taining lounge hall, three reception, billiard room, vel 





bed, three dressing, two baths, excellent offices; « ‘tral 
heating ; electric light; garage, cottage and outbuil ngs: 
one-and-a-half acres with tennis lawn, etc. Fr hold 


£8,000. 

Full particulars of the foregoing may be had of B.. TER, 
PAYNE & LEPPER, as above. Tel. Ravensbourne 0221 222, 
and 0234. Ger. 6204. 





EST SUSSEX.—For SALE by Private Trea’ . an 

old MANOR HOUSE of character, on which « ‘arge 

sum has been expended during the last five years, tc ther 
with a small Residential Estate of about 800 acre . the 
majority of which is exceptionally good pasture an well 
suited for breeding pedigree stock. There are three mc ium- 
sized residences on the Property with ample mod. and 
up-to-date farmbuildings and excellent water supply. The 
main Residence has beautiful views of the South Dow :; 18 
lit by electric light and with water supply from Estate “ain. 
About half the farmlands are let and the remainder in h: id.— 
Sad gl particulars apply Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Wic) 1am, 

ants. 





RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
8, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. 


Telephone 3204. Est. 1884. 





ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES in the 
South and South-Western Counties. Price 2/—; by post 2/6. 
Selected Lists free upon receipt of applicants’ requirements. 
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Bin. ey H pila omg 5 » Piccy, London.”’ N O R F O & P R I O R Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
Telephone: Mayfair | A 
2301 


- 20, BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. = [and and Estate Agents. 


Valuers, 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


TROUT 





CIRENCESTER (FOUR MILES) 
In this splendid all the year round sporting and social area. Kemble Station three-and-a- 
half miles ; 


STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED RESIDENCE, 


in excellent order, modernised and containing lounge hall, three reception rooms’ 
ten bedrooms, three bathrooms, servants’ hall. 


CENTRAL HEATING. UNFAILING WATER. 
FIVE COTTAGES. GARAGE FOR THREE CARS. 
FINE STUD BUILDINGS OF 23 LOOSE BOXES. 

Inexpensive old-world grounds, tennis court, orchard and some 62 ACRES of rich 

park-like pasture, intersected by 
STREAM 68 ACRES 


FOR SALE.—Illustrated particulars from the Agents, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 
20, Berkeley Street, W.1 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 


300ft. above sea level, gravel soil. 


A charming 


Inspected and recommended. 





HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
“FYNING WOOD,” ROGATE, NEAR PETERSFIELD 


Standing high on a southern slope, commanding lovely views to the South Downs: a mile from village, three-and-a-half miles from Liss Station (matn line). 


A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE, 


approached by long drive and con- 
taining lounge hall, three reception 
and spacious music room, ten bed 
and dressing rooms, three bath- 
rooms, all modern conveniences. 


GARAGES. STABLING, 
COTTAGE. 


Charming inexpensive grounds, 
two tennis courts, kitchen garden 
and lovely expanse of heavily tim- 
bered woodland and heath; in all 
some 





THE TERRACE AND SOUTH ELEVATION, ; 40 AC R ES 


For SALE.—Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Berkeley Street, 





W.1. Inspected and recommended. 


VIEW FROM TERRACE TO S. DOWNS. 











ene EARRIE STACEY & SON Atonoxnns. 


AGENTS. _ REDHILL, REIGATE AND WALTON HEATH, SURREY _ @ilines). 


WILLIAM COWLIN & SON, LTD. 
25, VICTORIA STREET, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

SPECIALISTS FOR COUNTRY P _—_ ERTIES IN 
THE WEST OF ENGLANI 





TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED. 


NEAR REIGATE 


Close to the old-world village of Betchworth, amidst 
lovely scenery and near golf links. 


HIS VERY FINE OLD TUDOR 


light and other mode rm conveniences : ger hall, 

charming drawing room overlooking broad walk and 

terrace, panelled dining room, library, study, ten to 

twelve bedrooms, two bath, and lovely old gardens. 
Tennis court, lawns, walled-in fruit and kitchen 

garden and meadowland. 

Garage, stabling, three cottages, farmery, ete. 


RENT £250, and Premium for Lease. 





Apply as above. 














IN THE CENTRE OF THE BEAUFORT HUNT 
TETBURY THREE MILES 
SEVERAL BEAUTIFUL 
OLD COTSWOLD HOUSES, 


with LAND and BUILDINGS for SALE 
IN THIS MUCH SOUGHT AFTER 
COUNTRY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO ACQUIRE 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OR 
SPORTING FARM OF CHARACTER 
ATA 


REASONABLE PRICE. 


Apply direct to Owner, 
BECHELY CRUNDALL, 
Estate Office, 

WESTON BIRT, TETBURY, GLOS. 


FAVOURITE PART OF SOMERSET 
Ten miles from Bristol. Close to excellent ’bus service, 


SMALL BUT ARTISTIC COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
SITUATE ON A HILL COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT 
VIEWS. 


Two reception. Pleasure gardens and grounds. 
Excellent offices. Hard tennis court. 

Six bedrooms. Beautiful ornamental wood- 
Heated linen cupboard. land. 

Fitted bathroom. Pastureland. 


ALL ON TWO FLOORS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S WATER. 
TWO GARAGES, 
OUTBUILDINGS, COTTAGE. In all about 
TWELVE ACRES. 

PRICE £3,750, FREEHOLD AND FREE FROM 
GROUND RENT. 


WILLIAM COWLIN & SON, LTD. (as above). (967.) 




















BYAM’S 
PSHIRE AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES WOODCOCK & SON 
including *Phones: Mayfair 1544; Ipswich 2801. 
SC HAMPTON AND NEW FOREST DISTRICTS, | | roNDON OFFICE: 20, CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 
WALLER & KING, F.A.I., Provincial Office: 45, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
2 IALLY SELECTED LIST of RESI- 
THE A begencaongenen N A SEN TLAL Lisi Fie CP Aeas or COUNTRY 
UCTION MART, SOUTHAMPTON. HOUSES in any part of England sent gratis on receipt 
Business Established over 100 years. of requirements. 





WHATLEY & CO. ®aiznctia HA VEY & CO. 
Estate Agents, Auc A & Surveyors, [Ltd 
CIRENCESTER, 113, WHITELADIES ROAD, 
GLOS. BRISTOL. 


Telephone: Cirencester 33. Bristol 4852. 





THE COTSWOLDS 
FOR PARTICULARS OF 
COUNTRY HOUSES, 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATES, FARMS, 
SMALLHOLDINGS, COTTAGES, ETC., 
IN THE COTSWOLD AND ADJOINING DISTRICTS, 
APPLY TO THE LOCAL AGENTS: 
WHATLEY & CO., 
ESTATE AGENTS, CIRENCESTER 
or to 


DAVEY & CO., 
113, WHITELADIES ROAD, BRISTOL. 








ARWICKSHIRE AND MIDLAND 

OUNTIES.—COUNTRY HOUSES, FARMS and 

ESTATES. —Free register of Messrs. FAYERMAN & Co., 
Leamington Spa. Established in 1874. 
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sence. GIDDY & GIDDY ‘iain 


13a, GEORGE STREET, & 39a, MADDOX 


** Giddys, Wesdo, London.” 


STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, Wi 





More land if required. 





IMPSFIELD COMMON.—GE ORGIAN HOUSE, standing 
Lee cue hall, three or four reception rooms, eight (or more) bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. ; stabling, garage, cottage 
PI 


Owner’s Agents, Messrs. GIpDY & GIDDY, as above. 








for an additional £1,000.—Owner’s Agents, Messrs. 





EV OAKS (near). — Valuable} RESIDENTIAL 
S YEN! RTY of 50 acres. Fine ‘Old Tudor House 
(eight to ten bedrooms, three bathrooms) ; electric li ht, 
central heating ; lodge, cottages, extensive outbuildings.— 
Owner’s Agents, GIDDY & GIDDY, as above. 





ERTS (daily reach of Town).--Georgian HOUSE, 
three sitting, six bed, bath, etc. ; beautiful gardens 
of one-and-a-half acres. 
PRICE ONLY £1,850. 
Owner’s Agents, GIDDY & GIDDY, as above. 


USSEX (an hour of London).—XVIth centur 
HOUSE, four sitting, nine to twelve bed, two bat 
rooms, ete. ; electric light ; —— garage; grounds 
five acres. PRICE £3,750. A BAR GAIN -—Owne! 
Agents, GIDDY & GIDDY, as above. 





ESTABLISHED 1819 


ae POWELL & POWELL, LTD. — 


Powells, Bath. 





Full particulars of the Sole Agents, POWELL & POWELL, LTD. 


18, OLD BOND STREET, BATH 


Bath, Nos. 18 & 1: 





BATH, SOMERSET 


TO BE SOLD, 
o's RMINGLY SITUATE 
RESIDENCE, facing south, 
over 500ft. above sea level and 
affording fine distant views. 
Four reception rooms, 
Billiard room, 
Fourteen bed and dressing 
rooms, 
Four bathrooms and 
Excellent. offices. 

Electric light. | Central heating. 
Two cottages. Stabling. Garages. 
Outbuildings. 

THE GROUNDS AND GARDENS 
OF OVER SIX ACRES 
are considered to be the finest in 
the neighbourhood, being beauti- 
fully timbered and having a 
succession of miniature lakes, tennis 
court, pleasure lawns, hot-houses, 
ete. Few minutes of golf course. 


PRICE £6,000. 


, 18, Old Bond Street, Bath. 





FISHING ON THE WYE AND DERWENT 
EAR HADDON HALL (Derbyshire ; 400ft. up).— 
TWO RESIDENCES in one, each with three sitting 
rooms, bath, kitchen ; garage, etc. ; or as one charming House, 
with twelve bedrooms, two bath and handsome reception 
rooms, lounge hall ; terraced gardens, tennis lawn, ornamental 
water, seventeen acres park-like pasture, orchard, farmery, 
stabling, garages, greenhouse, carriage drive. F reehold, 
with central heating and electric lighting, £5,500, or might 
Let whole or part. 
Agents, RoBT. SCASE & SoN, LTD., Surbiton Hill, Surrey. 


UNTRY _ RESIDENCES.—Wilts, Georgian 
Residence, £3,000; Shepton Mallet (near), £1,000; 
ket Lavington, £950; Bradford-on-Avon (near), £1,800 ; 
Freshford (near Bath), £670 ; Mere, Wilts, £1,300 ; Winscombe, 
Somerset, £3,000 ; Ashcott (near Bridgwater), £1,600; Bath 
(outskirts), £¢ 250; Cornwall, £1,700 ; Yeovil (near), £1,500 ; 
Lymington, £1, 000 ; Bishops Sutton (near Bristol), £1,450 : 
Bournemouth (near), Residence, eight acres, £1,850 ; Bleadon 
(near Weston-super-Mare), £1,000; Doynton (near Bristol), 
£2,500 ; Old Sodbury, Gloucester, £7,000 ; Chippenham (near), 
Wilts, £6,750; Ringwood, Hants, £1,200; Downside Abbey 
(near), Bath, £2, 100; Wrington, Somerset, £3,500; Bishops 
Caundle, Dorset, £2,000 ; Frome (near), £1,250; Warminster 
near), Wilts, £2,100 ; Burnham-on-Sea (near), £1,550 ; Tiver- 
ton (near), Devon, £1,350. Many others. Lists gratis.— 
CRISP’s, Estate Agents, Bath. 

















FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
OUTH DEVON (one mile from the village of Ipplepen, 
only three miles distant from Newton Abbot, with its 
unrivalled main line rail facilities, about six miles from 
on and the golf links, five miles from Totnes and within 
easy reach of the moorlands, and in the centre of a first- 
rate sporting district).—All ‘that charming Freehold small 
COUNTRY ESTATE, called “ Park Hill,” comprising a 
well-built convenient-sized Residence, standing in its own 
very beautifully laid-out gardens and grounds, in all about 
two acres, with hard tennis court, thatched summer-house, 
rose garden, etc., and with about eight acres of excellent 
pastureland surrounding ; compact farmbuildings, gardener’s 
cottage, garage, stabling and detached. cottage, etc., the 
whole forming a very attractive little Country Residential 
Property, with fine views towards Babbacombe, ideal sunny 
aspect and pleasant surroundings; electric light, main 
water supply. N.B.—The Property will first be offered in 
one Lot and if not so Sold, then in Lots as detailed in the 
particulars of Sale. The surrounding lands are ideal Building 
Sites with every facility at Wye 
ICHELMORE, LOVEYS & SONS have re- 
ceived instructions to AS for SALE by AUCTION, 
at the Globe Hotel, Newton Abbot, on Wednesday, February 
29th, 1928, at 3 p.m —Particulars, with plan and conditions 
of Sale, may be obtained of Messrs. MICHELMORE, LOVEYS 
and Sons, Land Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, at their 
Offices at Newton Abbot, Totnes and Moretonhampstead ; 
or of Messrs. KELLOCK & CORNISH-BOWDEN, Solicitors, of 
Newton Abbot and Totnes. 











BERRYMAN & GILKES sind, 


2, HANS ROAD, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. 





SACRIFICE. 
A GEM SET IN A GLORIOUS GARDEN, 
WEST OF ENGLAND 
Outskirts of beautiful old town, easy reach of many beauty 
spots and famous shopping centres. 


Built regardless of expense, with OAK BEAMS, Dutch 
window recess, tiled bathroom, uniquely paved verandah ; 
perfectly fitted for servants or no servants; five rooms, 
largest 25ft. by 16ft., can be expanded to seven. 


MAIN WATER LAID ON, 

GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE. 
SUNK GARDEN. Terraces. Lawns. 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. 

Full particulars of the Owner’s Sole Agents. 





A VERY FINE QUEEN ANNE HOU: 

standing in a magnificent park close to old-world vill: 

one hour from London, and in one of the prettiest p 
in the South of England. 

The accommodation comprises FIVE LARGE REC 
TION, ELEVEN PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, USI 
SERVANTS QUARTERS, THREE BATHROOMS, 

Excellent garages, stabling, etc. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
TELEPHONE. 


Natural parkland, two lakes, flower and kitchen gard: 
tennis and other lawns ; in all 


120 ACRES. 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING 3,000 ACRES. 


To be LET, Furnished for spring and summer mo! 
at NOMINAL RENTAL. 





NEAR READING AND HENLE‘ 
Close to small village and short drive main line stat 


A TUDOR GEM, 
unrestored, comprising two old Cottages, each ha\ 
six rooms. Built of brick and half-timbered with mello\ 
red-tiled roof. 
THE HOUSE WOULD ADMIRABLY SUIT F 
CONVERSION. 


Surrounding land comprises 38 ACRES, but same can ! 


Sold or Let off if desired. 
Full particulars of the Agents. 


AVAILABLE OWING TO OWNER’S CHANGE 
OF PLANS. 


* FREEHOLD AT LOW PRICE.—Photos at Office 


as above. 


ALF-AN-HOUR SOUTH OF LONDON.--Modern RESIDENCE in 
delightful gardens of TWO ACRES; three reception rooms, billiards room (o 
additional bedrooms), nine bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, ete.; AL! 
RICE, FREEHOLD, £4,750, WITH SIX ACRES. MODERN CONVENIENCES : double garage, greenhouses. PRICE, FREEHOLD 
: £4,900. Chauffeur’s house 
GippY & GIDDY, as above. 
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BENTALL & HORSLEY 


88, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
‘Telephone : Sloane 6333. 








+ 
ONLY £3,000 
44 MILES LONDON. 

NIQUE ELIZABETHAN | RESIDENCE, 
J with ornamental chimneys, much genuine oak, and 
Large hall, handsome carved oak 
iirease, three large reception, eight bed, bath : main 
ainage, lighting, central heating; lovely shady old 
rdens, perfect tennis lawn. TWO ACRES.—BENTALL 
d HORSLEY, 88, Brompton Road, S.W. 


a) * v 
SALISBURY 
NQUESTIONABLY A CHARMING PR 

PERTY in this favourite district. Picked situation, 
onderful views, south slope. Beautifully planned. 
Vinding carriage drive. Three reception, seven bed, 
ne bathroom ; electric light, constant hot water; every 
ossible convenience ; garage; fascinating gardens, and 


excellent repair. 





neadow. FIVE ACRES. Highly recommended. Moder- 
ite are _ Photos.—BENTALL & HORSLEY, 88, Brompton 
Road, 8.V 





NEAR KINGHAM 


GLOS AND OXON BORDERS. 

N OPPORTUNITY, OCCURS. TO PUR- 
CHASE in this greatly sought after locality a 
gentleman’s highly attractive RESIDENTIAL AND 
PEDIGREE STOCK ESTATE of 450 acres (nearly all 
grass), bounded by stream AFFORDING A MILE OF 
TROUT FISHING; having an exceptionally attractive 
Residence (eight bed, three reception, bath, etc.) in well- 
kept grounds ; splendid range of buildings’ and cottages. 
The Property is tithe free and constitutes one of the 
choicest Estates of its size and character in the district. 
For SALE at a moderate price with early possession.— 

BENTALL & HORSLEY, 88, Brompton Road, S.W. 


Telephone : 
MusEumM 7000, 


MAPLE & CO., LTD. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 
“MAPLE, LONDON.” 





Agents, MAPLE & Co., LTD., 





Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


HUNTINGDON 


Between Peterboro’ and Huntingdon. 


CHARMING XVIITH CENTURY 
COUNTRY COTTAGE 
ORIGINAL OAK. 
THATCHED ROOF. 

LARGE LOUNGE, 

TWO. REC EPTION ROOMS, 

SIX BEDROOMS, 

as rHROOM, 

KITCHEN, ETC. 
En-tout-cas tennis court, crazy paved court, 

rose garden, orchard and meadow. 
THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £2,500. 


Garage available. 





By order of the Trustees of the late E. Cozens-Smith, Esq. 


THIS FREEHOLD TOWN RESIDENCE, reputed 


lounge ; central heating, “* Ideal ” boiler for hot water supply ; 


as above. 








other porcelain and ware, silver and electro-plate, 
Chesterfields, settees, easy chairs and miscellaneous effects. 


APLE & CO., LTD., 


and following days.— 


16, KENSINGTON SQUARE, W.8 


in the Royal Borough of Tessiedien, situate in a dignified square overlooking, ornamental garden ns. ° 
rooms, two bathrooms, Louis Seize drawing room, handsome library, panelled dining-room, Tudor-sty le oaks ame lled 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY or by PUBLIC AUCTION on March Sth next.—Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers, 


CONTENTS OF THE 
including valuable old ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL: FURNITURE, armour,- bronzes, clocks, Nankin delft, and 
old lustre 


will SELL the above by PUBL 
iflustrated catalogues of the Auctioneers, MAPLE & Co., LTD., 


to be built in the reign of James LF: tengbéd and: dressing 


walled garden with lawn and terrace. 


"TION SON” ‘THE PREMISES OF THE — 
MANSION 
chandelier, glass, oil paintings, bédroom appointments, 


IC AUCTION, on the Premises, on Monday, March 26th, 
Tottenham Court Road, W 











MILLAR & SON 


a 1, ARCADE CHAMBERS, READING. 
Established 50 years. Telephone No. 924. 





CIRENCESTER 


UST AVAILABLE.—Charming little gabled 
Cotswold RESIDENCE of character. perfectly 
appointed and in excellent condition ; three large recep- 


tion, six bed (fitted lavatory basins), two baths; main 
electric light, water, gas and drainage; garages; pretty 


gardens. A distinctive little Property of the size rarely 
available in this favourite district. Freehold £2,700. 
Highly reeommended.—Sole Agents, 88, Brompton Rd, 8.W. 














W'! LTSHIRE (near Marlborough).—To LET, Unfurnished , 


seven years, RAINSCOMBE PARK, standing in 
private park; three reception, fourteen bedrooms ; electric 
light; stables; beautiful gardens, tennis lawn ; cottage. 
Fishing, hunting, golf in district.—Apply ‘ L./A.,’" THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LTD., Carlton House, 
Regent Street, London, 8.W. 1 


FURNISHED HOUSES 
TO LET 


GYPTIAN HOUSE, 170/3, Piccadilly, W. 1 (opposite 
Old Bond Street)—SERVICE FLATS, Furnished and 
Unfurnished. New management. Redecorated. Refurnished. 
Comfort and cleanliness. 5 to 11 guineas per week.—Apply 
MANAGERESS. 











LIZABETHAN COTTAGE, in_ beautiful 
WORCESTERSHIRE COU NSE six miles from 
county town, for SALE, with possession; thoroughly 


modernised. Four bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), three 
reception rooms, kitchen, two boxrooms ; electric light ; 
garage with extra bedroom adjoining; well laid-out 
garden, three-quarters of an acre. PRICE, including 
fixtures, £2,000.—Particulars of above, and other pro- 
perties, of Messrs. MILLAR & SON, 1, Arcade Chambers, 
Reading. 








ORNWALL (Sea Meads, Praa Sands).—-NINE snugly 
placed, well-furnished, slate-roofed and stone 
COTTAGE iS; distinctive, beautiful coastline and common 
lands; edge sea, own foreshore, safe bathing; grounds 
fourteen acres ; gardens and tennis courts maintained ; free 
vegetables, farm produce and supplies delivered ; garage ; 
man for outside duties, moderate living ; education for tenants’ 
children. Rents from £3 3s. Long tenancies given prece- 
dence.—Write SECRETARY for brochures. 


TRESA.—Italian VILLA ; magnificent situation on the 
Lake Maggiore ; thirteen hours on main line train de 
luxe from Paris; commanding distant views on the Alps; 
of great beauty ; surrounded by old garden. To be LET, 
Furnished, from March Ist to Se ptember 1st, 





Contains furnished reception room, bed and dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms ; electric light, etc., with garage. 


Near to four beautiful tennis courts and golf laid out by 
famous architect ; bathing, sailing, and centre of all sports 
ani amuse ments.” 


A7727,” clo Manag a — 
Street, Oovent Garden, W.C 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


SCOTLAND. 
WALKER, FRASER & STEELE 
TATE, SHOOTING AND FISHING AGENTS, 
74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, 


Offices, 20, Tavistock 








AND 
2, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
grams: ‘‘ Sportsman, Glasgow.” “‘ Grouse, Edinburgh.” 





LOFTS & WARNER 


130, _—_ STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, 
Telephone : Grosvenor 2400-01. LONDON, W..1. 








USSEX (in a beautiful district near Rohertutatder) 


—For SALE, a gentleman's most ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE and VALUABLE and THRIVING FRUIT 
ORCHARD, meadowland and woodlands, of a total area of 
about 58 ACRES. The accommodation is compactly 
arranged and comprises hall, two or three reception rooms, 
five or six bedrooms, bath and offices: electric light and 
telephone ; garage, farmbuildings and cottage.—Further 
particulars of LOFTS & WARNER, 130, Mount Street, W. 1. 











OOTING (mixed).—1,000 to 2,000 acres WANTED’ 
otswold or South Midlands. Would take House if 
ary.—** G.,” 15, Moscow Court, Bayswater, London, 





VATE FISHING (FAMOUS SLAPTON TEY).—- 
nique HOUSE: three rece ption, lounge hall, billiard 
with fittings, twelve bed, dressing room, three baths ; 
stables, lodge ; water gravitation, acetylene ; tennis 
be -autiful gardens, low upkeep, orchard; sea fishing, 
rye available. Rent £145.—STOKELEY, Kings- 
8. evon 








Ted THOSE WHO APPRECIATE OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS in a secluded and retired 
position away from main roads on the south slope of a hill 
with grand views, an opportunity occurs to acquire a small 
ESTATE of about 300 acres oa which there are several 


ORKSHIRE.—A Freehold PROPERTY to be SOLD 
by Private Treaty at a reasonable price. On the 
outskirts of a large and rapidly increasing town, yet beauti- 
fully sylvan: 100ft: up. A stately modern MANSION, 
with or without land. to 130 acres, part ripe building plots 
with good road frontages, saleable without detracting. 
Lounge hall 39ft. by, 47ft., oak stairway, gallery, six noble 
reception and other rooms, 42 bed and dressing including 
servants’, eight bath, complete offices (h. and ¢. water): 
large swimming bath: electric light, excellent water from 
the town’s supply, modern sanitary:drainage into the public 
sewer ; beautiful and secluded grounds and gardens, carriage 
drive ; five cottages and stabling ‘(20 horses) and farmery 
(convertible). A rare opportunity’ to.acquire for residence, 
development, school or other institution. 


Apply Topp & THORP, Chartered’ Surveyors, 
Buildings, Land of Green Ginger, Hull. 


LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


ODERN HOUSE, or one which can be modernised 
without considerable expenditure, WANTED TO 
PURCHASE; within about an hour of Londen, Southern 
Ry. preferred ; minimum six bedrooms ; garage or stabling. 
Full particulars and, if possible, photographs, which will be 
returned promptly, * -. 0 COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


EQUIRED TO PURCHASE at up to £9,000, 
a really good FARM of' from 150 to 250 acres, about 
two-thirds grass and one-third arable, light or medium loam. 
An old Manor period House is required, with modern con- 
veniences ; three reception rooms, eight to ten bedrooms ; 
southern aspect: good buildings. suitable for pedigree and 
milk herd. District immaterial, provided not too north, 
south or east.—Full particulars and photographs to “ Salop,” 
c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piecadilly, W 


County 

















URGENTLY W —_— TO PURCHASE FOR PRIVATE 
OCCUPATION. 
A RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 
700 TO 1,500 ACRES. 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, Queen Anne 
or early Georgian preferred, containing 20 to 25 bed- 
rooms, is required. A larger area up to 3,000 ACRES would 
be considered, provided the land is Let and produces an 
income to show a return of 4 per cent. on the purchase price. 
Hunting, shooting, and if possible trout fishing.—Fu!'l par- 
ticulars to Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, Surveyors, 37, South 
Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 





FURNISHED HOUSE 
WANTED 


WANTED. summer months on Cornish or Devonshire 
Coast, well Furnished HOUSE ; 15 to 20 bedrooms, ete. ; 
electric light; large acreage, land with foreshore free from 
trippers ; good anchorage for small yacht in bay or river, 
private landing, pier an advantage : house and grounds quiet 
and away from main road and motors.—Reply with photo- 
graphs (which will be returned) to ‘* Captain,” c/o WALLER 
= Co., Estate Agents, 3, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W. 1. 








magnificent sites for the erection of one or more residences 
with the advantage of matured grounds, beautifully timbered 
with specimen trees, walled-in kitchen garden, tennis and 
croquet lawns; garage and stabling, gardener’s cottage ; 
also home farm with Georgian Residence and agricultural 
buildings. Nicely placed small covers for shooting. Property 
is situated in a district adjacent to the South Downs, over 
which it has magnificent views: soil is dry, altitude about 
400ft. sloping to the south. Very reasonable price can be 
accepted for this attractive Property.—Full details from the 
Sole Agent, H. B. BAVERSTOCK, Estate Offices, Godalming. 
Telephone 2. 





AT oh cbYBIGROUSLY LOW RENT.—PART 

of a COUNTRY HOUSE, self-contained ; four reception, 
nine bedrooms, three baths, good offices ; separate garden ; 
garage and stabling for five. Owner heats radiators. Electric 


ESTATE AGENTS. 
JOHN TAYLOR & SON 
ESTABLISHED 1864, 


CANNES - 7, Rue Maréchal Foch. 
NICE- - 7, Promenade des Anglais. 
MONTE CARLO 20, Boulevard des Moulins. 








light—Apply PYTHOUSE ESTATE OFFICE, Tisbury. 
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Country and Seaside. 











The CAIRN 


HARROGATE 
400 feet above sea level. 


Luxurious accommo- 

dation for 300 guests. 

Electric Lifts to all 
floors. 


Hot and Cold Water 


in the bedrooms. 


The Cairn is kept beauti- 
fully warm, equal to a 
summer climate all 
through the winter. A 
desirable winter residence. 
Why go abroad ? 


Write for Tariff. 








Facing due South 
overlooking the sea— 
« The Norfolk” offers 
to a discriminating 
Clientele — pleasing 
appointments, willing 
service and unrivalled 
English cuisine. 


Write for Tariff Booklet. 


HOTEL 





BRIGHTON 


Established since 1870. 
*Phone: Hove 4005. 








Moorlands Hotel Hindhead 


HIS Hotel is an unrivalled resort from which to 
explore the beautiful scenery around Hindhead. 





M, 
ff Nes TL mime 


Write for Illustrated Brochure to the Manager. 


Within 40 miles of Town. 
850 ft. high. 


It offers comfort and service such 
as no other Hotel can give; a 
cuisine that is above reproach, and, 
in addition, private tennis courts, 
golf and riding. 








London. 








LONDON, W.1 


THREE FIRST-CLASS 
MODERATE PRICED HOTELS 
yy situated off Oxford St., Marble 

Arch, and renowned for their homely 
atmosphere, Dairy 
200-acre farm, 

HOTEL SOMERSET, 


W.1 (adjoining Selfridge’s), 200 rooms, 


HOTEL QUEBEC, 


produce from own 


Marble Arch, W.1, 100 rooms, 
HOTEL SEYMOUR, 
Seymour Street. 100 rooms, 


These Hotels are fully equipped with modern 
improvements. Hot and cold running 
water, Gas Fires and ’ Phones, Lifts, etc. 

Mansion Hotel 


subsoil, 18-hole Golf Course and Club House 

recently opened. Within short distance of 

Windsor, Burnham Beeches, Gerrards Cross, 

and the Jordans, 

WOODLANDS, vx2zncs 
9 (Phone 120), 

Late Residence ae 7 re EARL HOWE, 

ce) 
Proprietor; O. PICTON DAVIES, 





























The Cavendish Hotel 


81-83, JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’,S.W.1 
COUNTRY SOLITUDE IN TOWN 


All bedrooms overlock courtyard, face 
south, and enjoy maximum sunshine 
and daylight. 


STEAM HEATING AND 


BATHS TO EVERY ROOM 
Old established and luxuriously 
appointed. 


Telephone : Recent 3203. 
Telegrams: “* ExceLLetu, Piccy, Lonpon.” 


ROSA LEWIS. 





BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 


B 
Overlooking Bay, West Cliff. 


ATHS, MASSAGE. 
Tel. 341. 








BOWDON HYDRO. 


BEST CUISINE. 


R.A.C.,A.A. Phone: Altrincham 1207 


MANCHESTER 


(CHESHIRE). 
20 minutes by rail. 
EVERY COMFORT. 
Dance Room. Golf. 








WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL 


Leading and Best Hotel. 
heating. 


Central 


Very quiet. Telephone 31. 





BOGNOR 
ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL 


Leading Family Hotel. Delightful 
position; facing sea and own grounds 
(3 acres) Telephone 40. 





BUCKLANDS HOTEL, 
WALLINGFORD. 
Excellent Cuisine (Chef), Every Comfort. 
Central Heating, ¢ Eee Light, Constant 

Water. 
TERMS ge Nes 7 Sail Ist 
LL MARCH 30th 
Double aan. .. £5 5 O weekly 
Single Room... £3 O O weekly 





London—contd. 
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Telegrams : LANGHAM, LONDON. Telephone : Lancuam 2080. 
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POSITION UNRIVALLED IN LONDON : 


She 


LANGHAM HOTEL 


PORTLAND PLACE, W.1 


(AT THE TOP OF REGENT STREET) 


CCUPIES one of the most fashionable 
and central sites in London, and provides 
luxurious accommodation for 400 guests. 


G.P.O. Telephones in all rooms. 


Additional new Bathrooms have been recently completed. 

Magnificent Lounge and delightful Reception Rooms 

for Weddings, Dinners, — Dances and other Social 
unctions. 





SRR RASA 


MASALA 





THE RESTAURANT IS OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS 





SPECIAL TERMS DURING WINTER MONTHS, 
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Continental. 











BAD KISSINGEN 


The Famous Bavarian Spa - - (Germany) 


wae) HOTEL 
KURHAUS 


= Opposite the Kurgar- 
den. Direct connection 
with the new Kur- 
hausbath. Only house 
with mineral baths. 
Modernised in 1927/28 


RUSSISCHER 
HOF 


Opposite the Kurgar- 
den. Most modern 
house. Under the 
same management as 
the Hotel Kurhaus. 








This fashionable resort has been visited for a generation by British 
aristocracy in search of health and repose. All Sports. Golf, 
Tennis, Racing and Polo. Direct connections with England. 


















VERNET LES BAINS 
PYRENEES ORIENTALES, FRANCE 
FOR WINTER RESIDENCE : HEALTH AND CURE 

TS THERMAL WATERS are universally noted 


for the cure of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, etc. 
Sun cure. 








OPEN ALL THE 
YEAR 


Beautiful Excursions. 

Casino. ~ Lovely Park. 
Trout Fishing. 

English Church. 





Winter Temperature— 
Average of 50° F. 
Altitude 2,o00ft. 

Express Trains through 


from Paris 
(Quai d’Orsay) 





Apply HOTEL PORTUGAL, VERNET LES BAINS. 











— 

















Headquarters British Club. 


LAUSANNE PALAGE, Beau-site, LAUSANNE 


World Renowned : Dominating the Lake of Geneva and the Alps : Open all the year : Golf : Tennis 


(Switzerland) 


JUSTIN BAUMGARTNER, General Manager. 





MILAN 
HOTEL PRINCIPE & SAVOIA 


—Opened 1926— 


Newest Hotel of Highest Class 
Offering every modern comfort 








HOTEL PLAZA 
ROME: s The Hotel of High Standing 








P A U BEAUMONT-HOUSE,7, PLACE ROYALE, 7 
Just opposite the British Club. Wonderful view over the snowy 
Pyrenees. Comfortable rooms and suites with or without Board. 


Ld , 
FOX-HUNTING. TENNIS. GOLF. FISHING. 
(PYRENEES) ,1rs7-c1ASs RESTAURANT. Open from October to April. 











WALL AND WATER GARDENS 
By G. JEKYLL. 17s. 6d. 


NAPLES. 
HOTELCONTINENTAL 


Every comfort of a modern hotel. 
Overlooking the Bay. 
A. GARBRECHT, Proprietor. 





Published at the Offices of “Country Lirz,” Ltd., 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 














ROME 
THE AMBASSADORS 


THE NEWEST HOTEL DE LUXE. SITUATED 
IN THE FASHIONABLE LUDOVISI QUARTER 
Managing Director : ErNest STRAINCHAMPS. 
BANCO DI ROMA BRANCH OFFICE IN BUILDING 











MONTECATINI 


Italy’s Most Famous Thermal Resort, One Hour from FLORENCE 


This Garden City of Tuscany, where healing waters flow, is situated in the midst of miles of lovely parks and historic villas. 
The elaborate construction and decorations und2rtaken in 1920 by some of the greatest artisans of Italy have been completed, making it the most 
magnificent Thermal resort in Europe. 
The Cure is most efficacious for the intestines, liver, stomach, and obesity. 


SEASON, APRIL ist TO NOVEMBER 30th. 


200 HOTELS AND PENSIONS. 











MERANO-—ITALY 


HE most beautiful climatic winter and spring health resort at the southern slope of the Italian 
Alps, near the famous Dolomites. Sunny, dry and protected against winds. Fashionable Hotels, 
dietetic Sanatoriums, Boarding Houses, 6,000 beds. 
Well kept INTERNATIONAL SPORTS GROUNDS, new Tennis Courts, Golf Links, Concerts and Theatre. 
Winter Sports on surrounding mountains. Teleferics. Motor car excursions to the Dolomites. Moderate 
prices. Merano is also suited for delicate people wanting rest and special care for reconvalescents, etc. 


Information Office: KURSAAL, MERANO. 











YMOUTH CASTLE HOTEL 
KENMORE, PERTHSHIRE. 
‘E-OPENING APRIL 4th. 
ING, GOLF, TENNIS, DANCING, ETC. 
pecial Terms till 15th July. 
Apply for Tariff Booklet. 
Aberfeldy 9. G. A. WEHRLE, Manager 





EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER SHOULD READ 


GARDENING MADE EASY 


By E. T. COOK. 


Please ag to- day for full partic ulars of this invaluable book and for illustrate d prospectuses of some of the oa books in 
‘*Country Lire”’ Library, to The Manager, ‘“ Country Lire,” LimiTED, 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2z 


Price 2/6 Net. Postage 4d. extra. 
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A selected collection of the finest genuine 
old English 17th and 18th century Furniture 





A set of 6 Walnut Queen Anne single Chairs in original condition 
and nice colour. 


ALSO MANY OTHER INTERESTING OLD 
ENGLISH PIECES IN OAK AND WALNUT 


GREGORY & COMPANY 


Furniture - Carpets - Decorations 
19, Old Cavendish Street, London, W. 1 


CHA 











iN 


es 





Ses le 


+] HOTHOUSE BUILDERS 
‘Ventilating & Electrical Eng; 
sg ronal Sineers 


— —— 5aud a i 
\ Wk . 


SURVEYS & ESTIMATES 
arranged for in any part of the Country. 


Write for our NEW CATALOGUE before placing orders for Hothouse Work. § 


j istered Office Works, BALCARRES STREET. 
EDINBURGH, pa Edinburgh Foundry, SLATEFORD Roab. | 


LON DON, 6 Cumden Road, N.W. 


GLASGOW. St Vincent Street. 









































Rare 17th Ceatury Wing Chair, covered with petit point 
needlework of the same period. 


Art Dealers and Furnishers by Appointment to H.M. the King. 





MAWERS Ltd. 


An International Reputation extending 
for over fifty years for 


Fine Old English 
Furniture 


To Collectors, etc. :--Messrs. Mawers will be 
pleased to send to those interested in choice o!d 
furniture, a folio containing reproduction, in photo- 
gravure, of selected specimens in their galleries. 
Please enclose 3d. to cover cost of postage. 


Remember Mawers for 
Removals and Warehousing. 


223, CC, B., 


FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


LONDON, S.W.3. 
Established 1873. 
Close to South Kensington Station (Tube, District and Met.) 
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DECORATION 


HE art of interior decoration, to some recent 
developments of which this week’s issue is devoted, 
is, historically, the oldest of the applied arts. Its 
application, however, is so universal—corresponding, 
as it does, toa fundamental human instinct—that its zsthetic 
potentialities as an art in itself are always prone to be 
misunderstood. Primitive man chose the wall of his 
cave on which to draw the first pictures, just as the occupant 
of the meanest shanty pins upon its walls to-day pictures 
cut out of the illustrated papers. In this aspect decoration 
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is the parent of graphic art. At a later stage of develop- 
ment walls were clothed with textiles and woodwork, 
or painted to represent such coverings. But only in the 
finer phases of civilisation does decoration become indepen- 
dent of, or additional to, architecture and graphic art, 
appealing directly to the emotions, whether by linear design 
or colour. The decoration employed by the Greeks 
has not survived the passage of time; but we now know 
that their linear architecture was enlivened by the applica- 
tion of clean bright colours. Similarly, the Gothic cathedrals 
and medizval manor houses were originally ablaze with 
paint within. The revivals of these styles suffered acutely 
from the neglect, by contemporary designers, of colour. 
Robert Adam, indeed, discovered from the excavations 
at Herculaneum that the Romans applied colour to their 
stucco ornament, and succeeded in reintroducing schemes 
of harmonious tints into his interiors. But his colour 
was strictly subordinated to his linear design, which it 
served but to accentuate. Even in the most exuberant 
essays of baroque, decoration in the eighteenth century 
was linear, and appealed to the humanist mind, rather 
than directly to the emotions by colour. In the early 
nineteenth century, when linear design weakened, colou: 
played a greater part in decoration. Indeed, Early and 
Mid Victorian decoration considerably developed the us« 
of colour, and to that extent can now be appreciated 
With the closing decades of the century, however, th« 
merry, if crude, colouring of our grandparents yielded t 
“art shades’ of gloomy indeterminancy, and decoratio1 
came to signify the application of misunderstood motive: 
of architectural origin. 

Within the last decade decoration, in common witl 
other arts, has undergone a revolution. An increasin; 
knowledge of psychology and of the physical effects o 
colour has given the art a new orientation. A Roya 
Commission was actually appointed to enquire into th« 
effects of colour in factories, with the result that certaii 
colours were found to be stimulating, others sedative. 
In domestic architecture, a corresponding movemen 
towards the elimination of merely ornamental features, 
and their replacement by the frank expression of structure 
opened the way for the application of colour as the onl; 
essential decoration of interiors. Since the mind, particu 
larly of Englishmen, is notoriously shy of bare essentials 
the decorator is still called upon to humour other require. 
ments, such as the period-sense. But signs are not wanting 
that the cult of the “‘ period room ”’ is on the wane. Indi 
viduals with the “ period mind ” will, no doubt, survive 
and house: be decorated in accordance with their pri 
clivities. But it will be seen from the representatiy 
interiors illustrated to-day that the generality of peop! 
are less strict in their eclecticism, and prefer to store the 
homes with furniture chosen from every age, welding th 
assembly into an zsthetic whole by the relation of colour: 
Our appreciation of decorative objects has, in fact, becom 
more abstract, just as our requirements of a painting « 
a building are more abstract. Considerations of ag 
subject and details yield to more purely esthetic value 
The home, from being something in the nature of a museun 
is being converted by esthetic, as well as economic, pressu: 
into an arrangement of spaces and colours calculated 1 
soothe the senses and rest the body. The conceptic 
of the home as a “living machine,” put forward b’ 
le Corbusier, will, probably, not be realised in this countr 
for some time; but there can be no doubt that it is o 
its way, if only because the wealth requisite to produc 
more elaborate interiors shows signs of drying up. Mea 
while, decoration stands revealed as an art in itself, an 
tne decorator as a cross between an artist and a psychologis . 


Our Frontispiece 


(y= frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchione: 
of Hamilton, whose marriage to the elder son of th 
Duke and Duchess of Abercorn took place last week. The 
Marchioness of Hamilton is the only daughter of the lato 
Viscount Crichton and Lady Mary Stanley. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Live be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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seemed larger in men’s eyes had he lived his life 

out before the war. But, though we may be 
unable to see the tremendous events of which he was a 
part with that clarity and detachment which can only 
come gradually to our children, we can have no doubt 
to-day that in Herbert Henry Asquith we have parted with 
a great Englishman and a statesman in the grand manner. 
Had a hand less firm, informed by a mind less decisive 
and a judgment less balanced, been at the helm in those 
dread days in the summer of 1914, this nation might well 
have been dashed to irretrievable disaster. Equal-minded 
and just, his qualities, though never so much needed, 
were not those that men loved in the succeeding years. 
It was not in his character to “‘ cry Havoc” and let slip 
the dogs. He looked upon the great struggle with firm 
determination indeed, but sadly. His eldest son died 
gloriously, and he felt the blow more than any knew. 
When the end of the battle came, he bore no malice either 
to his national or his political enemies. In character he 
was a simple Englishman, fond of his home, of his room 
overlooking the placid Thames, very fond of his family, 
and careless of fame. Prophecy in politics is an ungrateful 
task, but it seems at present not unlikely that with him 
dies one of the great Parties of the State. 


HERE will, no doubt, be disagreement for many a 
long day as to whether Lord Oxford would have 


HOUGH a temporary compromise has been reached 
between the Forestry Commissioners and the New 
Forest Advisory Committee as to what the Commissioners 
should and should not do in the Forest, most people will, 
we think, agree that much the best solution of this sorry 
business would be for the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
to resume control of the whole of the New Forest when 
the powers of the Forestry Commission come up for revision 
next year. There are large parts of Scotland and East 
\nglia where a policy of afforestation on modern lines 
-an be reasonably and profitably pursued, and where the 
‘ficials of the Forestry Commission are now most properly 
aployed. The New Forest—which is a forest in the 
‘al, not the botanical, sense—was most incongruously 
nped into the list of afforestable areas at a time of war 
lic. The task of the Forestry Commission in all such 
as is to create a reserve of timber for use in times of 
ergency and at the same time to make what profits 
be made for the State. In the New Forest area any 
‘mpt to do either of these things is obviously doomed 
be unsuccessful, and if the Commissioners pursue 

r business seriously, they can only find themselves 
erpetual conflict with the inhabitants of the Forest 
ell as with the general public, who, naturally, look upon 
great park-like area from a very different point of view. 
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i ee Act of 1877 not only protected those who lived in 

the Forest, but laid it down for the instruction of 
the Crown Commissioners—who were then its adminis- 
trators--that “the amenity of the Forest was the first 
object of management,” and to-day, in spite of amicable 
meetings and ingenious compromises, this view is, surely, 
utterly irreconcilable with the views of any self-respecting 
forestry official. In sheer self-defence the Forestry Com- 
missioners are bound to press for the repeal of the Act 
and for a free hand to enclose and to grow conifers 
wherever they will. Otherwise the Forest will become 
to them a pure white elephant, involving them in a financial 
loss which must be borne by their other estates. It is 
just as though a landowner, deeply concerned about the 
scarcity of fodder, sent for his agent and told him to grow 
clover wherever it would grow in his park and gardens, 
and at the same time instructed him that the beauty of 
the estate must be his first consideration. The two things 
cannot be reconciled. On the other hand, the necessity 
for preserving the peculiar wild beauty of that strange 
mixture of open heaths, woodlands, forest lawns, tranquil 
rivers and chattering brooks in leafy bottoms which is 
known as the New Forest has never been so important 
to the country as it is to-day. Unless such tracts of 
countryside are set apart and kept—so far as we can keep 
them—inviolate, the whole of South England will, in 
another few decades, be one illimitable suburb. 


OR an island kingdom the merchant navy performs 
vital national services, in peace-time as in time of 
war. ‘The service is conscious of its national status, 
and has always vaguely felt that its position has not 
been completely realised by the public. The King’s 
initiative in suggesting that the Prince of Wales should be 
appointed Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets 
is a felicitous act of statecraft, and shows yet again how 
closely His Majesty is in sympathy even with the unexpressed 
feelings of his people. It was the Merchant Navy that, 
in the days of Elizabeth, won for Britain the freedom of the 
seas. The fleet that dispersed the Armada was far more a 
merchant than a Royal fleet, and the same is true of those 
frail craft that sowed the seeds of empire in the seven seas. 
The subsequent growth of the Royal Navy obscured the 
national character of the navy that plies for hire. But in 
the war its national traditions were revealed as gloriously 
and unmistakably as in the days of Drake and Hakluyt. 
The 14,661 men killed and the 30,c00 severely wounded 
in the merchant and fishing fleets represent a heavier 
proportion of casualties, in relation to its smaller numbers, 
than those of the Royal Navy. Such traditions and such 
service were in danger of lapsing again into the subconscious- 
ness of the men who follow the sea, till a sailor King con- 
ceived this happy idea of visibly expressing them in the 
person of a sailor, and now a merchant, Prince. 


BROWN LEAVES AND RED LEAVES. 
You will hear my voice cold, gentle and sober 
when I read my poems again to you, 
but the leaves will be in it this October, 
and the stems of the branches showing through. 


Red leaves in my voice, and brown leaves falling, 
and the cold, bare tree that the first wind lashes, 
and the cry of the sparrows hungrily shrilling, 
as they toss in the air like a handful of ashes. 


Take up my poems a moment—O take them 
where once my heart was, the brown leaves and red leaves, 
and holding them so for a moment O make them 
forget they are only a handful of dead leaves. 
HUMBERT WOLFE. 


(CAMBRIDGE has not been long behind Oxford in 

organising the preservation of its natural beauties. 
The recently formed Cambridge Preservation Society 
is designed to co-ordinate the rural community councils, 
which are strong in the county, with the University and 
town and the local authorities. In all such undertakings 
local controversies have a tendency to bring matters to 
a standstill. But the existence of the University, an 
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impartial body of which the motives cannot be doubted, is, 
in this case, an advantage, and it is likely that the University 
will occupy an influential place on the executive. Presum- 
ably the Society will follow, in its general lines, the Oxford 
Preservation Trust. But the problems to be met are 
not quite the same. Whereas Oxford is a large semi- 
industrial city, surrounded by thinly populated hills, 
the preservation of which is the object of the Trust, 
Cambridge is a much smaller town, and what it seeks, 
above all, to safeguard is a number of neighbouring 
villages. At Oxford the acquisition of land by purchase 
is the surest policy, but at Cambridge the task is rather to 
direct inevitable expansion by means of town planning. 


WE should like to draw our readers’ attention to the garden 

supplement to be found at the end of this number. 
February is Hope Month. The lengthening of the days 
and the mounting sap become appreciable, and nature can 
be seen to be tuning up in earnest for the overture of the 
year. ‘To be sure, one hopes for better things at every 
season. But in February our hopes get more material 
encouragement and we have greater opportunities for 
exercising them. In the garden, for instance, this is the 
important month either for replenishing or creation. Is any 
occupation more reliant on hope than the setting in the 
ground of grotesque roots and sticks in the belief that 
they will before long bring forth miraculously flowers and 
leaves ? Such extravagant optimism needs to be nourished. 
The illustrations to be found in our supplement may 
encourage our readers’ hopes, and ideas may be gleaned 
of how to set about their realisation. 


_ [HERE was the Committee a sittin’ in our back parlour 

fourteen women; I wish you could ha’ heard 
‘em, Sammy. There they was, a passin’ resolutions, 
and wotin’ supplies, and all sorts 0’ gammon.” If Mr. 
Weller senior was so ove1whelmed by that small committee 
of fourteen, we wonder what he would have thought of 
the five hundred and eight lady golfers who met in conclave 
last week and talked, with intervals for lunch and tea, from 
ten in the morning till eight at night. They exhausted 
their tenure of the olian Hall by luncheon-time, and 
moved on to the Hotel Cecil. ‘They exhausted the Hotel 
Cecil, but not themselves, by tea-time, and moved again, to 
the Hotel Metropole. Like the ladies at the Marquis of 
Granby, “‘ at it they went, tooth and nail,” and by eight 
o’clock they got so far as to elect a committee to deal with 
the subject in hand. There is one person involved who 
engages our warmest sympathies. This is the solitary 
gentleman who played the part of chairman. When it was 
all over, he must, surely, have remarked with Mr. Weller, 
“We'll just give ourselves a damp, Sammy.” 


A\S houses and people crowd together, the control of 

~ noise becomes one of the most important factors 
in domestic architecture. A block of flats may be beautifully 
planned and admirably convenient, but a neighbour’s 
baby, an insistent piano, or a too loud loud-speaker may 
banish comfort and wreck all hope of concentrated thought. 
Acoustics, the science of sound, is almost a Cinderella 
among the sciences, for, in practice, we know very little 
about sound-wave transmission. ‘The experiments now 
proceeding at the Building Research Station, under control 
of the National Physical Laboratory, are very important, 
for they show that many of our old ideas on sound damping 
materials are unsound. Hollow walls are shown to increase 
sound, hollow walls filled with sawdust—long believed to 
be an insulator—are shown to be worse than when empty. 
Layers of hair felt, on the other hand, were shown to be 
effective. In the end, perhaps, science will find a way 
to give us that perfect boon, a really silent room. 


 asees England Fifteen emerged successfully from their 

third International match, that against Ireland at 
Dublin, on Saturday ; they have now broken the back of 
their season’s work, and, with their two remaining matches 
—against France and Scotland respectively—both to be 
played in their own fastness of Twickenham, they have at 
least reasonable hopes of an unbeaten record. The Irish 
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match was a desperately close-run thing, for there were 
only some five minutes left for play when Richardson 
dropped a goal for England, to give them the lead of a 
single point. England appear to have deserved to win 
in the sense that they did most of the attacking. Similarly, 
if they had not won. it may be said that they would have 
deserved to lose for failing to press home some of those 
attacks. ‘There is something about a dropped goal which 
produces a tendency to argument among the supporters 
of both sides. Irishmen will be inclined to say that tries 
are the meritorious things, and, having scored two tries 
to one, their merits were the greater; Englishmen will 
say that the dropping of a goal at such a moment was a 
glorious seizing of opportunity more than worthy of its 
four points. The impartial person, if there be such, will 
say, with the innkeeper in Silas Marner, “ You’re both 
right and you’re both wrong,” and that, anyhow, it was a 
very fine match. 


’ 


THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 

My Nanny comes from Shetland 
(She isn’t very tall), 

And she says that in her Islands 
Nearly everything is small. 

So I really think when summer comes 
We'll have to go and see, 

For I’m practically certain 
That it’s just the place for me. 


She says the Shetland ponies 
Draw funny little ploughs, 

And tells me that I’d get my milk 
From little mousie cows. 

And then there’s lots of little fields 
Where I could play Bo-peep, 

With a little Shetland collie-dog 
To mind my little sheep. 


She says there’s Little People too, 
You hardly ever see, 

Unless they chance to like you— 
But perhaps they may like me. 

I’d leave some of my supper milk 
And scatter crumbs of bread, 

In case a Brownie should come in 
When I had gone to bed. 


My Nanny knits my woollies, 
And her Granny spins the wool ; 
She sits beside a nice peat fire 
With the wheel beside her stool. 
It’s a dear wee house with heather thatch— 
Oh! I want to see it so, 
That just as soon as summer comes 
We'll simply have to go. 
MABEL M. BoASE. 


HROUGH a nation’s art lies the surest way to 

appreciation of its finer qualities. In the task |: 
international consolidation, mutual! trust is too oft 1 
weakened by prejudices founded on absurd preconceptio’ 3 
that, if true at all, are true only of a particular class =r 
sect ina nation. But by familiarising a neighbour count y 
with our art we are showing our true personality, 2: d 
we see the soul of a nation when we visit such an exhibitic 1 
as that of Flemish art held in London last winter. ‘TI e 
recent exhibition of English painting in Vienna w s 
something of an experiment in this form of internatior | 
friendship, and its results have, it is understood, ma e 
a great impression in the Diplomatic Service. There s 
a strong feeling that the success of the Vienna experime t 
should be followed up by exhibitions elsewhere. 1 
some Continental countries societies exist for the holdi'g 
of reciprocal loan exhibitions. It seems, though, th it 
art can serve to materialise intercourse where, for varic 
reasons, it is at present rather in the air. For instance 
we are most friendly disposed to Japan and Argentir 
but those great nations can really know as little of the 
British personality as we of theirs. Exhibitions at Tokio 
and Buenos Aires could not fail to have far-reaching 
results in mutual understanding. 


~ i? 7) 
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wer THE POMONA TAPESTRIES 
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both devotion. For the love of men 
was < she had no desire; fearing 
their rude violence she closed 
her orchards against them. 
And what did they not do to 
possess her—the Satyrs, the 
Dancing Youths, and Pan with 
girded horn, and old but ever 
young Silenus ! 
“ And Vertumnus, although 
he could love more than all 
they, had no better fortune. 
How often did he in a reaper’s 
garb bring ears of grain in a 
basket, or approach her as a 
haymaker, his temples bound 
with new-mown grass, or as one 
who unyoked the oxen or was 
pruning the vines or bearing 
a ladder to the trees or had 
come to gather fruit! or he 
was a soldier, or a fisherman. 
And thus in many a form he 
tried to win her favour. He 
even took the likeness of an old 
woman leaning on a crutch, 
with white hair and cap upon 
her brows; and thus at last he 
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2.—VERTUMNUS COMING TO POMONA IN THE GARB OF A PEASANT 
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3—VERTUMNUS WOOING POMONA IN THE FORM OF A HUSBANDMAN PRUNING 
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4-—THE TRIUMPHANT 
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VERTUMNUS THROWING OFF HIS’ DISGUISE 
WOMAN. 


AS AN OLD 
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was able to enter the 
orchard and look up 
at the ripening fruit, 
and even gave to the 
loved nymph kisses 
such as truly no old 
woman would have 
ever given. Then he 
spoke to her of a vine 
that should be grafted 
to an elm and how, if 
it were not wed, it 
had nought but leaves 
and would fail ; and he 
begged her to hearken 
to the man who loved 
her more than _ she 
knew, more than ail 
the gods and demigods 
and men of the Alban 
hills could love her: 
to her alone would all 
his ardour, all his 
years and all his 
service be given. And 
then in despair of love 
he told unto her that 
tragedy of Iphis who 
loved Anaxaretes and 
found in self- given 
death the only issue 
of his loveless grief; 
and how, as she looked 
idly from her window 
on the passing bier of 
Iphis, her feet and 
all her limbs’ were 
hardened into stone 
and she became as a 
statue of marble in the 
temple of Venus. 
“Then said Ver- 
tumnus ‘ Scorn me no 
longer, nymph, lest the 
frost shall nip the buds 
and the raging winds 
destroy the hanging 
fruits.’ And suddenly 
he dropped the garb 
of an old woman, be- 
came a youth again 
and needed no more 
efforts to win her love, 
for the nymph was 
taken to his arms.” 
The Legend of 
Vertumnus and 
Pomona thus related 
by Ovid is the inspira- 
tion of perhaps the 
most completely lovely 
set of tapestries in the 
world. In nine scenes 
the story is unfolded 
to us in a gentle 
rhythm, eight of them 
representing the vari- 
ous disguises of the 
love-sick Vertumnus, 
and the last his triumph 
over the chaste 
Pomona. As ever in 
the most _ successful 
wall hangings, the 
treatment is conven- 
tional to a _ certain 
extent, and the 
arrangement, the 
figures of the lovers 
confronting each other 
under arcade or per- 
gola with the garden 
as a background, is 
nearly the same in 
each. But although 
the artist has allowed 
the principal actors a 
minimum of action 
and has drawn them 
with an almost Greek 
feeling for dignified 
contour, the gardens 
behind them are alive 
with movement and 
growth. Children play 
among the flowers and 
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5-—VERTUMNUS AS A _ VINTAGER. 
Detail of Fig. 3. 


gather fruit, Satyrs dance round the fountains, peacocks strut on 
the marble floors, and all around them are fairy-like gardens with 
fruit trees and water, summer houses, balustrades, golden vases 
with fruit and flowers. And in the foreground, most wonderful 
of all, are the various arcades or pergolas under which stand 
the lovers, formed by an endless invention of grotesques, 
arabesques, caryatides and columns, and loaded with fruits, 
flowers and leaves in a bewildering profusion which rival nature 
in their luxuriance. But if the arrangement and design are 
masterly, the colour is still more astonishing. It combines 
the utmost richness with a quality of golden pallor which makes 
it unique. This effect is produced not only by a delicious play 
of silver and gold thread, but also by the use throughout of a 
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7—SATYR FORMING PART OF PERGOLA. 
Detail of Fig. 2. 
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6.—POMONA. 
Detail of Fig. 2. 


cool grey and an austere, almost ugly, yellow for the leading 
lines and ornaments in the composition. Fine wool is used 
for both these colours and, seen by the side of the shimmering 
golds and silvers, they give extraordinary value and charm 
to the metals. Indeed, the resources of the artist seem un- 
bounded, and no pieces of tapestry have been woven with more 
consummate knowledge of the possibilities in the medium ; 
and also, one must add, with so little regard to cost! He 
wished to represent the unbounded fertility and growth in nature 
as a background to his two divinities, Pomona the goddess of 
fruit and Vertumnus the god of growth and change in nature ; 
but fearing that so much intricate detail might overpower the 
two principal actors, he devises that their garments should be 


8—HEAD OF POMONA. 
Detail of Fig. 1. 
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indescribably rich, and not only are all the high lights on them 
woven with purest gold thread, but in parts their draperies 
are embroidered over the weaving in patterns of gold and silver 
in high relief, making the figures stand out with almost sculptural 
clearness. This, together with the simple grandeur of their 
pese and gesture, makes the thousand 
details of the background fall back inevit- 
ably to their right plane. 

Again, in the border, which is a very 
rare one, being formed of a Moresque or 
Persian design in silver, gold and red, it 
would seem that the artist, with that 
sureness of taste which is so characteristic 
of this beautiful series, had felt the necessity 
of framing these pictures with a design so 
intricate that a semblance of space and 
simplicity should be secured to the elaborate 
design they enclose, and these borders gy 
which he chooses serve his purpose admir- 
ably. On the running design, taken, some 
say, from a Persian book at Venice, are 
eight medallions and cartouches, grey and 
silver. The top one in each case encloses a quotation 
from the legend, those of the corners hold classic busts, 
and those in the side and below show scenes in grisaille 
from the ‘‘ Metamorphoses.’”’ The unobtrusive delicacy 
and richness of these little scenes are indicative of the 
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lavishness of care, time and money which were spent on 
this set. 

Very little is known of their origin. They bear the Brussels 
mark on their borders and must have been woven in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, but the mark which should be the 
weaver’s has not been identified. Some 
think they were woven in Jakob Geubel’s 
or his widow’s workshops; some suppose 
that the mark is that of a certain George 
Weseler, weaver and well known dealer at 
the time, who was known to put his trade- 
mark on any works of art going through 
his hands. The cartoonist’s name remains 
a complete mystery, although, after many 
suppositions, the opinion is that he was 
a Fleming influenced by French and Italian 
feeling. 

The subject was a very favourite one 
in the Renaissance, and there is a record 
of about fifteen sets having been woven in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—but, 
apart from the six pieces at Madrid and 
the complete Vienna set, there are only one or two odd pieces 
still existing. 

It is distressing to record that several pieces of this exquisite 
series have had their borders mutilated to suit the doors and 
furniture at the Hofburg Palace, where they originally hung. 


WESELER. 


BRUSSELS. 








THE LADIES’ 


BATTLEFIELD 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


FTER a three years’ absence I paid, last week, a flying 
visit to Hunstanton, where the ladies will be playing 
their championship in May... It chanced that on the 
very day on which I was thus agreeably disporting 
myself the ladies—over five hundred of them—were 

wrestling with the problems of a new constitution, moving 
from battlefield to battlefield, beginning with the /Eolian Hall, 
going on to the Hotel Cecil and ending, still full of fire, at the 
Hotel Metropole. The irreverent reflection did, I admit, flit 
through my brain that they would have been more pleasantly 
employed, even as I was, on a fine sunshiny day wrestling with 
a strong south-west wind at Hunstanton. They would have 
enjoyed themselves in realising, just as I did, that when the 
ground is slow and the wind is strong, Hunstanton provides 
anything but a lady-like golf. ‘There were a good many holes 
that I found decidedly too young-gentlemanly for me, in the 
sense that it took me “‘ two and a bit ’—and sometimes a good 
long bit—to reach them. Moreover, I very much doubt if 
Miss Wethered herself would have got up in any less. 

The last time I had seen the course was at the time of 
the University match of 1925. Surgit amari aliquid at the 
recollection, for my poor Cambridge, having pulled the match 
round like heroes and got it apparently won by luncheon, 
threw it away like very un-heroic persons afterwards. That 
is an irrelevant remark dragged from me despite myself by 
bitter memories. At any rate, I had not been to Hunstanton 
since, and there have been considerable changes in the putting 
in, roughly speaking, of three fresh holes. ‘Two of these are 
long ones (they felt uncommonly long as played in the teeth 
of the wind) and they make a great difference to the course. 
They make, as it appears to me, much more difference than the 
mere addition of so many yards; they seem to stretch the 
whole course ; the simple fact that we know they are coming 
at the turn gives a feeling of enhanced dignity to the outward 
half. 

The ninth, which is the first of the three, is, so the card 
tells me, 508yds. long. It is a fine natural hole which needs 
little in the way of bunkering, though there is a good bunker 
on the right calculated to trap a second shot against the 
wind. The way to the hole is along a narrow neck, with 
sandhills on the left to catch a hook, and low, marshy ground 
on the right fora slice. It seemed to me likely to be a thoroughly 
good hole, wherever the wind was. I suppose, in dry summer 
weatheri the big hitters will get home in two. Well, good 
luck to them! They will entirely deserve their fours if they 
get them, and, for my part, I shall not despair of halving with 
them by means of a typically “‘ scuffling ”’ five. 

This ninth takes us away from the little rash of bungalows 
which breaks out near the eighth green and towards the club- 
house, but with the tenth, also a new hole, we turn more or 
less back in our tracks and go towards the sea. This is quite a 
good hole, too, of medium length, but I did not see it at its 
best because the wind was blowing behind me. It has a nice 
plateau green and a bunker under its right-hand side which is 


a perfect magnet to any shot hit with a suspicion of cut. We 
think we are just going to avoid it, but we aren’t ; in goes the 
ball that looks as if it would miss it by yards and, since there is 
very little excuse for slicing a mashie. shot, it serves us right. 
With the eleventh our noses are turned towards home once 
more, and we play a really admirable hole—again an essentially 
natural one—along a narrow winding valley between low hills, 
with just a suggestion of some of the Formby or West Lancashire 
holes and also of the sixth hole at Prince’s, Sendwich. It 
is 435yds. long, two good shots, as I should suppose, on a calm 
day, and emphatically two and a bit against the wind. The 
fairway ripples along in humps and bumps, and there are those, 
I am told, ‘‘ bearing the outward semblance of men and not 
of monsters,” who want those bumps flattened. Frustrate 
their knavish tricks, say I; I hope those beautiful bumps 
will be left exactly as they are, and I hope that the wretches 
who want to flatten them will get horrid, down-hanging lies 
on the wrong sides of them. After that we finish much as we 
used to do, though the plateau green at the fifteenth, and the 
lengthening of the sixteenth were new to me, and are certainly 
improvements. 

On the first green I found an old friend, Jim Sherlock 
lamenting that I had come when the course was so wet. Certainl) 
there was some casual water and the greens were not wha 
they will be later on, but I enjoyed my day amazingly, an 
I think those ladies will have to play uncommonly well ther 
in May if the wind is blowing. They seem to me to hav. 
played extraordinarily well there when I watched the champion 
ship of 1914. I do not know whether it is because that wa 
the first ladies’ championship I ever saw or because I had th 
experience, at once so seductive and so alarming, of bein; 
one of three lone, lorn men in a household of seventee! 
ladies, but that championship has something of a_ hal 
round it in my memory. ‘There was some really brillian 
golf ; even allowing that the course was then short, the score 
were wonderfully low, and Miss Leitch first came into th 
kingdom which everybody knew ought to be hers. I remembe: 
one terribly exciting match between Mrs. Dobell, who wa 
then Miss Ravenscroft, and Mrs. Olaf Hambro, who was Mis 
Winifred Martin Smith. Miss Ravenscroft won at the twentiet 
hole, but Miss Martin Smith ought to have beaten her ha: 
she not committed some comparatively criminal act at th 
last hole. I do not think she has quite forgotten it even now 
There was another great fight between the two ladies of Cheshire 
Miss Ravenscroft and Miss Dodd, which ended on the las 
green, and was, unlike some of their contests, played in a spiri 
of severe gravity. Another of my memories is of a series © 
quite magnificent niblick-shots by Miss Grant-Suttie. Thi 
sounds like a two-edged compliment, but it is meant in al 
sincerity ; more resourceful play out of trouble I never sa\ 
in all my life. There were some tigresses in those days, eve! 
though, as I suppose, the super-tigress, Miss Wethered, wa‘ 
still beating a ball about her nursery floor. ‘‘ Grand gowfers ” 
they were, “ nane better.” 
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A SHOW of INTERNATIONAL REPUTE 


EADERS of The 

Silver Spoon, by John 

Galsworthy, one of 

the immortal Forsyte 

series, May remember 
the American who confided to 
Fleur that he wanted to see 
‘the Beefeaters; and Cruft’s 
Dog Show; and your blood 
horses, and the Derby.” In 
other words, he wished to 
make the acquaintance of 
characteristically British insti- 
tutions, three of which, at 
least, prevent us becoming so 
addicted to the pursuit of 
materialism that we have no 
thought for diversions. Any- 
one who visited Cruft’s Show 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall 
last week would find himself 
almost unconsciously coming to 
look upon it as the Derby of the 
dog world. The judge of dogs, 
it is true, is concerned with 
the physical appearance of the 
animals rather than their per- 
formances in the field, but 
exhibitors and spectators at 
Cruft’s are strikingly reminis- 
cent of the Epsom crowds, 
except that all mix together 
in friendly intercourse. Dogs 
form a sort of freemasonry 
that obliterates social distinc- 
tions, the only recognised aristo- 
cracy being that of talent. We 





all look with respect upon the MR. T. H. MOORBY’S CHAMPIONSHIP POINTER DOG, 


men and women who prove, 
by winning prizes, that they 
exceed us in ability. A show is the testing laboratory that tells 
whether we can produce the real metal or merely an alloy. 
Had Darwin been living to-day he would have included 
dog breeders in the tribute that he paid to those who had founded 
our herds of pedigree cattle and flocks of sheep, or fashioned 
pigeons of so many beautiful varieties. I can conceive that 
he would have been vastly interested by the manner in which 
selective breeding has evolved dogs that breed true to type 
from the commonest of material. In a restricted sense, perhaps, 
it would not be exact to contend that like produces like, for 
in a litter from two champions all may be ugly ducklings, and 
none equal to the parents, but in the wider interpretation we 
know that the progeny of two bloodhounds will be bloodhounds, 
and nothing else. A display of seventy-four breeds and varieties 





. Fall. MR. H. S. LLOYD’S COCKER, 
JOYFUL JOE. 





STAINTON SPRUCE. 


last week is ample testimony to the ingenuity and enterprise 
of British breeders, who seem to have an instinctive flair for 
improving domestic animals. The word enterprise’ has 
to be used, because a goodly proportion of an entry of nearly 
9,500 was contributed by aliens that had been imported at 
considerable expense. 

The solid block of Alsatians in the galleries would have 
been absent before the war, and as it happened, the two most 
conspicuous winners had both come from the Continent, these 
being Mr. F. N. Pickett’s Donar Overstolzen of Welham, and 
Mrs. and Miss Workman’s Int. Ch. Seffe vom Blasienberg, the 
latter a daughter of Mr. Pickett’s Ch. Caro. A survey of the 
younger stock, and a knowledge of what is happening elsewhere, 
afford evidence that British-bred dogs can hold their own. 

Downstairs, the finest entry of elk- 
hounds that has hitherto been seen 
gladdened the hearts of their supporters. 
Mr. J. Hopkinson’s Ch. Rugg av Glitre, 
winner of the dog challenge certificate, 
came from Norway, but Miss Kk. M. 
Nichols’ Brenda of Pannal, the principal 
of the other sex, is a daughter of his, 
bred in Yorkshire. Then the Afghan 
hounds came in for a good deal of 
attention, their distinctive appearance 
making them unlike any other breed. 
Some good ones are now appearing 
in this country, but they were not able 
to lower the colours of Mrs. Amps’s 
Ch. Sirdar of Ghazni, bred by an Afghan 
shikari, and a most charming bitch, 
Zulf of Ghazni, that she has just sent 
over. Mrs. Bradshaw, who has charge 
of them, had put them down in magnifi- 
cent condition, and the catalogue showed 
that she has bred some more than useful 
puppies. The saluki certificates went 
to Mrs. Lance’s Ch. Sarona Muzbat 
and Ch. Sarona Durrani. Keeshonds, 
which Mrs. Wingfield Digby began to 
exhibit a few years ago, may easily 
become very popular. Here the first 
in the open classes were Mrs. J. C. 
Moore’s Bartel van Zaandam and Mrs. 
F. Morton’s Wachter Berner. The 
smooth dachshunds, of course, have 
been with us so long that we almost 
regard them as a naturalised breed, 
but latterly a number of rough-haired 
have been brought from Germany. 
Mrs. F. V. Schuster’s Daisy von Fichten- 
Copyright hain of Nunneshall, first in open, is 
of a pleasing type, with the short hard 
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T. Fall. 
MRS. GRIGG’S CH. RIP OF KENTFORD. 
CH. GOLDEN RETRIEVER. 


coat that is so much liked. In the smooths the challenge certifi- 
cates were taken by Firochre and Firchintz, owned by Mrs. B. 
Huggins. Chief among the curiosities was Mrs. Lloyd’s African 
hairless dog, Ting of Helouan, which was second to one of the 
Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison’s Lhassa terriers. 

So much for the foreign dogs. It was refreshing to see 
that such a good old native breed as the cocker spaniel should 
be able to put up the biggest entry of the day. The classes 
were filled to repletion, and I have no doubt that Mr. H. S. 
Lloyd was more than gratified at being first in both the open 
classes, with Joyful Joe and Wildflower of Ware. Owners of 
gundogs usually celebrate the close of the shooting season by 
turning up in great force at Cruft’s Show. The Labradors, 
especially, were a remarkable collection, in which the Countess 
Howe’s Ch. Banchory Danilo 
and Juno enjoyed the most 
pronounced successes. That 
the yellow retrievers should 
have come next to them is a 
testimony to the enthusiasm 
of their adherents. The Hon. 
Mrs. E. D. Grigg did best, 
with Ch. Rip of Kentford 
and Mascot of Kentford. Even 
the handsome _flat-coated 
retrievers that once dominated 
this section responded to the 
lure of the Agricultural Hall. 
The challenge certificates were 
awarded to a brace that have 
often been seen before, 7722., 
Mr. Ellis Ashton’s Leecroft 
Peter and Mr. A. E. Southam’s 
Spark. 

The Duke of Montrose 
was represented by a_ brace 
of his Isle of Arran pointers, 
which we know are as good in 
the field as they are on the 
show bench, but he could not 


Messrs. Morris and Davies’s 
Our Fancy. On the show 
bench Irish setters now invari- 
ably outnumber any of the 
others, and many delightfui 
ones were benched. Mr. J. A. 
Carbery had compensation for 
his long journey from Drogheda 
when his Sarsfield of the Boyne 
received the dog certificate, 
that for the bitches going to 
Mrs. H. E. Whitwell’s Delaware 
Kate. Broomhill Banker, exhi- 
bited by Mr. C. F. W. and 
Miss Bilton, and Mr. H. 
Whitley’s Primley Panda, were 
the best of the English setters ; 
and the Gordons were cer- 
tainly an improvement, the 
dog champion being Miss H. M. 
Wright’s Ixion of Morecroft, 
the other going, appropriately 
enough, to Bydand Miss Sport, 
owned by Mr. W. Murray 
Stewart, the hon. secretary of 
the newly formed British 
Gordon Setter Club. 

Mrs. Youell and Miss J. R. T. Fali. 
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Copyright 
MISS J. R. SCHOLEFIELD’S SAGAMORE OF FOURCLOVERS. 
CH. SUSSEX SPANIEL 


together in a commendable effort to make known the merits 
of Sussex spaniels. It was the latter’s day on Wednesday in 
dogs, The Sagamore of Fourclovers receiving the certificate. 
Clumbers confer an air of distinction on any company, and one 
would like to have more of them on the show bench. Major 
honours went to Mrs. D. Black’s Milliken Challenger and Miss 
M. F. Reed’s Ch. Oakerland Reckless. 

At a show of this description there is such a surfeit of good 
things that it is hard to know what to study and what to omit. 
Probably the majority of people, who would be described as 
dog lovers and not experts, go to the benches of the bigger 
breeds, which all covet and few are able to possess. The massive 
dignity and rich.colouring of the St. Bernards form a picture 
that is unforgettable, and what a sight Mrs. Staines’s two challenge 
winners, Abbotspass Michael 
and Irish Girl, made as they 
were grouped with their kennel 
mate, Abbotspass’ Benedick. 
The Earl of Donoughmore was 
exhibiting in this breed. Mrs. 
Evans’s mastiff, Ch. Prince, 
the dog from Jersey, added 
another victory to his score, 
but her Ursula, that has been 
doing so well lately, had to 
give way to Messrs. Thomas 
and Oliver’s Juno Menai. Bull 
mastiffs (pure bred) having 
reached the dignity of recog- 
nition by’ the Kennel Club, 
may easily go ahead fast, as, 
while being powerful creatures, 
they also seem to be active. 
Mr. V. J. Smith’s Tiger Prince 
and Mr. S. E. Moseley’s Far- 
croft Silvo were the most 
distinguished. Herr Seidel of 
Berlin followed much upon 
English lines when he gave 
the Great Dane certificates 


manage to beat Mr. T. H. MRS. AMP’S ZULF OF GHAZNI. to Mr. J. V. Rank’s fine 
Moorby’s Stainton Spruce and CH. AFGHAN BITCH. brace, Ch. Pampa of 


Ouborough aud Ch. Vivien 
of Ouborough. 

Then we came to the 
running dogs, among which 
the borzois, by their size, 
elegance of form and beauty 
of coat, could not be missed. 
Mrs. Vlasto’s Dozor of Addle- 
stone went over the Duchess 
of Newcastle’s Podar of Notts, 
and Miss E. M. Robinson 
once more revealed the strength 
of her hand by winning the 
bitch certificate with Ch. Mythe 
Maslova. 

The more subdued 
greys and blues or fawns of 
Irish wolfhounds and deer- 
hounds always appeal to me. 
Clagan cf Clonard and Morag 
of Clonard, dogs that Fingal 
bred, did good service for the 
Rev. C. H. Hildebrand, the 
most successful of the deer- 
hounds being Mr. A. Forbes’s 
Ranger and the Misses Lough- 
aia rey’s Ch. Mimic of Ross. The 
Copyright. | twenty-five racing greyhounds 


Scholefield are two of the MR. J. HOPKINSON’S CH. RUGG AV GLITRE. were a great attraction, notable 
leading propagandists banded CH. ELKHOUND for the triumph of Captain 
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T. Fall, 
MRS. SALISBURY’S CH. SALISMORE MUSTARD. 


E. A. V. Stanley’s team, which 


secured all the first prizes. I 


missed them being judged by Mr. 
Theo. Marples, and am therefore 
unable to criticise. I had _ the 
opportunity of seeing Mr. E. 
Baxter’s Elder Brother off the Bench. 
A biggish dog with a fine reach, he 
has rare depth of rib and powerful 
quarters, and looks to be the fast 
dog he is. In the show greyhounds 
Mr. H. Whitley led with a brace 
of beauties — Primley Satyr and 
Primley Sceptre. 

No room is left me to speak 
MRS. HUGGINS’ 


THE FRUITS 


HE frequent discussions which are now taking place on 

the subject of agricultural conditions all tend to end in 

a consideration of marketing. It was so at the last 

meeting of the Council of Agriculture, when the opinion 

was expressed that the farmer should get better prices 
than he does for many of the things he produces. It is becoming 
increasingly plain that the farmer, as a producer, is entirely at 
the mercy of the retailer. The problem of re-organising the 
methods of marketing is, therefore, receiving considerable 
attention. That far-reaching changes are necessary is generally 
agreed, but in this instance the process will be of an evolutionary 
rather than a revolutionary character. The complete field of 
farming enterprise is so vast that experience has to be gained 
of the effects of re-organising individual branches. This would 
seem to be the present procedure. 

A very strong case has been made out for the grading of 
farm produce. The unfortunate thing about it is that we have 
had to follow the example of the foreigner who has created a 
market for his carefully graded exports. The home producer 
enters the field as a late starter, but this can serve some valuable 
purpose, if only for the fact that example is better than precept. 
To the farmer, however, there must be some added hope that 
the fruits of grading will recoup him for his trouble. Experi- 
mental excursions into the field of grading are watched, therefore, 
with more than usual interest at the present time. A movement 
is on foot to re-organise egg marketing, for example; but an 
illustration of successful grading is furnished by the operations 
of the Cheshire Cheese Federation. 

This body was set up with the object of placing on the 
market a regular supply of cheeses of guaranteed quality manu- 
factured by its members. The membership comprises a total of 
300, about 200 of whom are registered as accredited makers of 
Cheshire cheese. Their output is graded by the official grader 
of the Federation, and is then branded and sent to market. 
Phe results of the first six months’ working under the scheme have 
been a total output of 30,o0ocwts., which realised from $d. to 

d. per pound more than good ungraded cheese. The cost of 
he scheme shows that financial benefit accrues to the members, 
or, besides a small annual subscription, the levy is only 2d. per 
undredweight on the cheese sent in, against which from $d. to 
|, per pound extra is realised. Apart from the extra remunera- 
on as a result of grading, it is claimed that the trade for Cheshire 
ieese has improved by reason of placing on the market regular 
ipplies of a quality-guaranteed article. This stimulates pur- 
ases on the part of the retailers and their customers. 

The ideal of the central slaughter-house has been expounded 
‘eady in these columns. It implies the concentration of the 
itketing and killing of fat stock at an agreed centre, and 
ereafter grading and marketing to the best advantage. Schemes 
» at present being formulated to test this on a more extensive 
ile. Thus, the south of Scotland is to be served with a central 
attoir at St. Boswells, and it may be remarked that the scheme 
s much to commend it. Apart from other considerations, 
> waste in agriculture is enormous. The losses which take place 





Copyright. 
MRS. CHARTER’S CH. ST. MARGARET’S SUPREME 


of the wonderful collection of 
terriers that would have formed 
a complete show in_ themselves, 
I must not forget to mention. 
however, that Mr. George Howlett’s 
wire-haired fox terrier, Ch. Kemp- 
hurst Superb, continued her re- 
markable sequence of successes. 
She has become a personality in the 
few months she has been before the 
public. For all that, she could 
not manage to defeat Primley 
Sceptre in the competition for 
the best of all exhibits. 
A. CROXTON SMITH. 


CH. FIRCHINTZ. 





OF GRADING 


in marketing fat cattle alone assume considerable dimensions. 
Large-scale killing operations make it possible to utilise to the 
full even the offal which is so commonly regarded as of small 
worth. For long it has been the boast of the co-operative bacon 
factory movement in Denmark that the only thing which is wasted 
is the squeal of the pig, and that the conservation and utilisation 
of the blood, the bristles, etc., have meant much to the profits 
of the industry. It is not generally realised that the hides and 
skins of animals are a source of much income to the butcher, 
and it will be generally admitted that the control of large quan- 
tities of these offals will make for more effective marketing and 
utilisation. The great feature of this movement is that butchers 
who are not in the habit of killing their own stock will be able to 
procure their supplies of home-fed and home-killed meat in the 
same way that they can obtain supplies of imported meat. 

The policy of co-operation among farmers, which most of 
the best thinkers on the future of agriculture regard to be essential, 
has been subjected to much criticism. For some unexplainable 
reason, it is the delight of a certain section of the community 
to applaud the failures of these ventures whenever they are 
recorded. It is fortunate, therefore, that examples of successful 
co-operative enterprises among farmers exist, and one of the most 
recent societies to disclose its results is the Lunesdale Farmers, 
Limited, of which Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, m.p., is 
president. This society had a turnover last year of over £155,000, 
and earned a disposable balance of over £4,000. Apart from the 
supply of the farmers’ requirements, the society is undertaking 
the important question of marketing. Thus, it is proposed to 
start an egg-collecting and grading centre, and its future will 
be watched with much interest, having regard to the new pro- 
posals which have recently been made for the re-organisation 
of egg-marketing in this country. 


THE BEST SPRING BARLEY VARIETIES. 

The results of the spring barley trials conducted by the Nationa) 
Institute of Agricultural Botany during the last three seasons have 
enhanced the reputation of two hybrid varieties, namely, Plumage- 
Archer, 1924, and Spratt-Archer. Plumage-Archer, 1924, is a broad- 
eared barley introduced by Dr. E. S. Beaven of Warminster, one of 
the recognised authorities on the raising of new varieties of barley. 
This variety has impressed a good many growers since its introduction, 
for though not necessarily the heaviest yielder in cultivation, it is 
reliable, and does extremely well on the richer and heavier barley soils. 
There are two qualities in particular which distinguish this barley. 
It possesses a grain of very high malting quality, while the straw is 
fairly stiff and the ears are not so liable to “‘ neck “’ as is the case with 
some varieties. ‘The experiences of last year, when laid crops were 
very common by reason of the wet summer, have impressed agriculturists 
with the good standing properties of Plumage-Archer, 1924. A further 
quality which applies to late districts is the fact that it is an early ripening 
variety and therefore of value where seedings cannot be made early. 

Spratt-Archer is a narrow-eared barley introduced by Dr. Herbert 
Hunter, now of Cambridge, during the period that he was in charge 
of the Irish plant-breeding work. Whereas Plumage-Archer is 
essentially a rich soil barley, Spratt-Archer excels on the lighter and 
poorer soils, and gives excellent results in the eastern counties. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE SALMON 


OT so many years ago salmon were “ just fished any- 
how.”’ To-day a mile or less of salmon water brings in 
an appreciable income, for which the owner is, probably, 
devoutly thankful to the noblest of our game fish. 
Let us turn back some three-quarters of a century and 

look at a little angling manual published, apparently, about 
the year 1850. Commenting upon the rudest possible imita- 
tion of flies, shining in all colours of the rainbow, the author 
goes on to say: 

We once saw a shepherd boy, in Peebleshire, kill a prime salmon, of twelve 
pounds weight, with « common hazel rod, and an extraordinary hair line, 
without a reel or winch of any kind upon it, and with a fly exactly like a 
large humble bee. 

He hooked the fish in the deep part of a strong stream, and had the 
sagacity and promptitude of action to throw his rod immediately into the 
water after the rushing and powerful fish. The force of the current took 
it down to the calmer end of the stream, where the stripling caught hold 
of it again, and instantly succeeded in running the salmon into the next 
stream, and so on, till he had artfully exhausted his captive, and forced 


Alex. Beattie. 


him into a shallow part of the water. Here he got him stranded with great 
adroitness, and eventually conquered him in capital style. 


Evidently, the author kept his eyes open, for he also says : 


We have frequently seen a band of men come down to celebrated salmon 
rivers, in the North of England and in Scotland, with a cart and horse, and 
in a very short space of time catch as many as the animal could draw. 


The more one reads the former story, the more one wishes to 
have been an eye-witness of the scene. 

I am reminded of these incidents because in the field opposite 
there is such another shepherd boy aimlessly wandering along 
with his dog. He stood for a moment watching me, wondering, 
no doubt, why it is that I should be sitting upon the bank of the 
river beside a famous pool. It is for the best of reasons—a 
respite from the whirl of a modern city, an escape from the 
herding humans. 

In such a spot many a man has been drawn towards trying 
his hand at fishing, such that as the years pass he develops into 
a true brother of the angle. 

From above the poo] a torrent of water falls foaming over 
the rocks. Silvery forms cruise here and there at their own sweet 
will, completely at home. 


THE FALL OF KILMORACH. 


Suddenly, without the slightest warning, a streak of silver 
shoots from the depths, the sun beats down upon it, a thousand 
diamonds sparkle in the air, and the thing fells back into the 
boiling cauldron. 

In the brain of those fish below there is an instinct, intelli- 
gence, an urge, call it what you will—I cannot decide for my own 
part where the one ends and the other begins—that, somehow or 
other, they must go forward, surmounting every obstacle to attain 
the end in view—the reproduction of their species. And so 
I believe that they give but a transitory thought to their enemy 
—man. 

That they see him is obvious—they must; yet here they are, 
one by one, leaping high into the air—no, not to escape him, 
but simply to pass the barrier. It certainly looks as if one could, 
by lying on the bank and leaning over, spear. fish after fish and 
land them until the tally would be as great as that gathered by 
the band of men with their horse and cart. 

There is no sign of excitement as the hook goes home and 
the quarry shoots up-stream like an arrow. The line runs out 
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the strain begins as the rod bends to the pressure. Back come 
the salmen—the slack is wound in. For a brief moment, ou 
of its element, some feet into the air, comes the attacked, ‘to fal 
noisily whence it came, boring this way ard that in a vain en 
deavour to escape. Follows a period of sulking, of grovellin: 
below, to gain a respite from the struggle and, perhaps, a furthe 
store of energy. Meanwhile, a relentless strain comes from th: 
bank, which must tell its tale in the end, should the tackle be uy; 
to its job. 

How different this from the hurling of that hazel rod int 
the stream ! 

Minute follows minute, and still there is no sign of the nex 
round beginning until, following a few words from his mastei 
there comes a stealthy movement on the part of the henchma1 
He is all alive, anxious, as the sun glints on the gaff. On th 
surface of the water something is fighting for life itself, desperatei 
yet spasmodically. It is just the final flicker, that is all; th 
steel bites deeply into the prize, now floundering in the shallows 
and the battle ends. 

Once more a little talk—not much—and they go away, these 
two, to try up yonder. 

They are unaware of the silent witness trespasser some woul 
call him, who spied upon them in no mean spirit. 
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There is nothing 
now to break in upon 
the solitude, save the 
advent of a_ heron 
which has come down 
o quietly that it was 
almost unobserved. It 
stands, a sentinel, as 
if carved out of stone, 
he essence of patience, 
which is not rewarded 
ven after half an 
our’s vigil. Noiselessly 
he colony of water- 
its come from their 
omes in the bank, 

yme to plunge head- 
mg into the stream, 
heir destination 
known orly to them- 
selves; others run 
along the well beaten 
mud path close to the 
water’s edge, halting 
here and there for a 
moment to nibble the 
succulent sedges. 

Of salmon and 
salmon leaps, pre- 
sumably, they know 
and care a little less 
than nothing, but as 
a somewhat integral 
part of the vicinity 
they come into the 
picture. 

There falls upon 


the ear the sound of Alex. Beattie. 








BELOW THE FALLS. 
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heavy footsteps. 1 
turn and see a water- 
bailiff approaching. A 
card shown to him 
proclaims that all is 
well, though I notice 
that his keen eyes 
dwell for a second or 
two longer than is 
really necessary upon 
an ash plant that is 
stuck in the ground. 
No doubt he _ has 
seen its like before, 
an innocent enough 
looking implement, 
but, in the hands of 
an expert, properly 
used ard fitted with 
wire, a deadly instru- 
ment. He lives, this 
man, in the home of 
wild things, and one 
is constrained to 
break silence and 
jibe glean some informa- 
tion. How are the 

fish running this year ? 

Obviously, there 

is little to be learnt 

from him; no doubt 

he is following in- 

structions, and would 

not hesitate to label 

the spawning salmon 

as so many codfish if 

his questioner became 
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A GOOD TIME COMING 


T is a fact that some years ago—some two thousand five 
hundred years ago—this month of February came at the 
other end of the year, or, to be pedantically exact, at the 
other end of the calendar. But I do not suppose that it 
was any such dry-as-dust fact as this which leads CouUNTRY 

Lire to reproduce Mr. Lionel Edwards’ woodland cubbing scene 
in this number of a February week. I rather think that CouNTRY 
LiFE will have realised that in February we need a heart-lifter, 
a mental pick-’em-up, which shall lift our thoughts right out of 
February Sprout-kale and give them a rest in September, the 
harvest month, September, the barley and the balmy month, 
the Gerstmonath of our Anglo-Saxon forebears, and the Fructidor 
ofalltime. It may be that February has never properly recovered 
from being summarily torn from the end of the calendar and 
stuck down here, at the beginning ; but, whatever the cause, the 
fact remains that two thousand five hundred years have been 
insufficient to render February other than a very curmudgeon 
ofthe months. “ Fill-dyke ”’ we have called it, in the attempt, as 
it were, to give this misery of a month a pet name which should 
soften its heart and make it more at home in the month family : 
and now the statisticians, men of facts, rejecting fancies, will 
prove to us that it is January which fills the dykes for fill-dyke 
February. February, it seems, is the second driest month of 
the year, refusing, in its unobliging way, to fall in even with a 
fancy ready-made for it. 

So there will not be one of us, I think, but will be glad to 
shudder out of February for a while and stand about in the pleasant 
warmth of Mr. Lionel Edwards’ plantation—with the sound of 
the horn to stir our blood, scents of the woodlands all about us, 
and colour to fill the eye. Even those who are discovering again 
that (to give a devilish month its due) February can be one of the 

est of all the months for fox-hunting—even they will be glad 

to get a rest from reality, to shut their minds for a while to the 

galloping business of the day ; to shut their minds and, quickly 
‘ating the last crumpet and drawing a chair to the fire, to watch 
his huntsman and his hounds and think upon the good times 
et to come. 

“ There’s a good time coming—but it’s a good time coming !”’ 

t is all very well and jolly, no doubt, for those of us who hunt 

gularly to have our galloping days, and our crumpets and that 

% fire and a piping hot bath to follow. What about those of 

> who never get a hunt at all? I calculate that for every man 
id woman who hunts regularly there are, in England, seventeen 
‘n and three women who wish that they hunted regularly. 
rt the purposes of this calculation I have deliberately excluded 
‘ those with whom the wish is a purely emotional one; those 
ople who wish that they could hunt, just as you or I wish that 

could be rich or good, having never in the past been either 
these. By men and women who do not now hunt and wish 
at they could I mean such of us as conjugate the verb “‘ to 
int’ in every tense except the first person singular and plural 


of the present. ‘“‘ You hunt,” these unlucky ones say; or, 
perhaps, in old-time fashion, “‘ thou huntest’”’; and, particularly 
in these days, “‘ he, she, or /¢ hunts.”” Mournfully or jealously, 
according to temperament, this must be the limitation of the 
unlucky ones; for themselves it can only be “ I have hunted,” 
“TI was hunting,’ ‘“‘ We could (not) have hunted.”’ 

But, looking at this cubbing picture, why not J will hunt ? 
I WILL HUNT AGAIN! What is the use of being stirred by the 
hound music and the sound of the horn in that autumn picture, 
if, all across England, parties of seventeen men (and three women) 
are going to slink back into February, making no plans to meet 
in proper fashion this coming autumn when it comes? What 
have we been doing, instead—those of us who have failed to 
hunt regularly of late, who have, perhaps, failed to hunt altogether 
for five, six, seven seasons passed ? Upon some ill-fated day 
in their lives they said to themselves, ‘‘ This season I cannot 
hunt,’ and ever since then they have sat there self-mesmerised, 
their spurs, their boots, their hats growing out of date as, in season 
and out of season, they raised a mournful chant, “‘ Every season 
I grow poorer and poorer, and every season busier and busier.”’ 
And at the last, of all the accompaniments of a day’s hunting 
there is left to them only the hot bath—and, perhaps, an occasional 
crumpet. 

And what have they done instead? Let the seventeen 
men make answer (and the three women for the moment hold 
their peace). ‘‘ ‘Our lives,’’’ say the seventeen men, liking the 
sound of their first few words, but not sure from whom they 
have borrowed them: “‘ ‘Our lives have been turning, turning, 
in mazes of heat and sound.’ We have been driven from pillar 
to post, every moment of our day and our week and our year 
has been crammed with doing (and being done) in the struggle 
which is the business life of to-day. Hunting!’ they exclaim 
explosively, ‘‘ We’ve spent our time being hunted. Hell! isn’t it 
awful, and how much longer one can go on I really don’t know.” 

You will see that I have chosen as the spokesman of my 
seventeen one whom, I apparently, imagine to be a business man ; 
from the hysterical way in which he has spoken, I should also 
imagine him to be an unsuccessful business man. He will, 
therefore, serve well enough to represent the great majority. 
The men who have given up hunting, just as the men who hunt, 
are drawn from all ranks and ways of living, but, since nearly 
everybody is compelled to be busy nowadays, we may confine 
our feeble, February thoughts to business men as a whole and to 
those of them who have given up hunting because of their busy- 
ness. First among these are those of us who say, quite bluntly, 
that they can no longer afford to hunt. Here we are on delicate 
ground, and delicate ground is apt to have an element of hot 
bricks about it when we meet on that ground men who say things 
“quite bluntly.” If it were not so, we might, for their good, 
call for their balance sheet and see whether it were not possible 
to set up against the overdraft a season’s hunting, in place of 
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one or other of the less attractive items which we should now find 
there. Just one season’s hunting snatched from the whirlpool 
might give a man, as it were, a raft or spar upon which he might 
subsequently float upon the calm sea of bankruptcy-made- 
absolute—serene, living on happy memories revived, shorn of 
cares as well as cash. But overdrafts have their limitations, 
and who shall say how much another man needs in order that he 
may enjoy a season’s hunting ? Quite a number of people try 
to say it. I lately saw, in my daily paper, that one hundred 
pounds sterling would give a man just such a season. He was 
to start that season with, if I remember rightly, four horses in 
a first-class hunting country; and he was to end the season 
at Tattersall’s with no more horses, but with such a number 
of pounds sterling as would leave him only that first hundred 
pounds out of pocket. It seemed to me a pity that that ready 
writer should not have made a job of it, should have refrained 
at the last from breaking the back of the camel of fancy with the 
straw of an odd hundred pounds sterling. But the thing is not 
to be laid down in this recipe fashion: a man, I think, may have 
a season’s hunting for much less than one hundred pounds sterling, 
but whether he can enjoy such a lesser season, that is for the 
man to say. If, having that lesser sum, he himself cannot enjoy 
a season’s hunting on it, then he is right to tell us that he cannot 
afford to hunt. 





“JUST ONE SEASON’S HUNTING 


But it is comparatively easy to deal (for their own good) 
with those of us who will give one definite reason why they no 
longer hunt. How shall we advise those whose reasons grow 
more complicated—those, for example, who “ cannot afford it 
and haven't the time’ ? They protest too much: if an argument 
is as strong as its weakest link, this argument bursts at that 
“and.’”’ We shrewdly suspect that they could (just) afford it 
and could, somehow, make the time. 

And so the excuses run on with increasing complication— 
until we get to those of us who say they can afford to hunt, 
and can find the time, but cannot risk the interruption of busy- 
ness which a broken neck, for example, is so liable to involve. 
How shall we meet that argument? Well, the simplest way 
to meet it would be with a nice assurance policy—explaining, 
of course, to this, our business partner, that while the money in 
itself could never compensate us for the loss of him, yet it would 
to some extent be a And so on. But the trouble is that, 
even in these days of business coalition, the one-man business 
continues to survive—if nowhere else, then in the imagination 
of each of us who, in his own opinion, is the one man of his 
business. We all know such men and such businesses : we know 
that while they are at business they are as a flame and pestilence 
sweeping through their offices—a flame to set their fellows alight, 
a pestilence to keep them from ever feeling quite safe. We 
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know that if they go out of their offices for a short time, then 
all the bustle and the busy-ness also goes out—as if a fire had been 
quenched or a pestilence overcome. What we do not know is 
what would happen to that business if the One Man went away 
for a good long time, and pretty often—let us sav, for two days’ 
hunting a week throughout the whole of a season. We suspect 
that the one man and his business would both be the better 
for it. 

If only the world would stand still for a time—or, rather, 
for odd times every now and then—stand still, and give us a 
chance to size up this question of our own indispensability ! 
And now, Country Lire, bringing September into February, 
has brought time to a standstill and given us this chance. Given 
us a chance and a trumpet call, borne back to us with the sound 
of the horn—back from a September which most of those seven- 
teen men (and even one or two of the three women) might have 
at least once again, if only they had, also, “‘ the sense.” 

Yes, to those who hunt regularly this cub-hunting picture 
may bring the happy reminder that, when this season is ended, 
there will be another good time coming. If it reminds them that 
their good times not infrequently involve bad times for other 
people, well, there will be no harm in that. It is neighbourly 
and kindly done to toast The Farmers at a Hunt dinner and 
to tell them, with courteous exaggeration, that they are the 
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SNATCHED FROM THE WHIRLPOOL.” 


sole support of fox-hunting. It may be even more neighbourly 
to make an early resolve that, next season, fox-hunters will do 
something less of avoidable damage to crops which are the sole 
support of farmers. Will do less damage—and when that (less) 
damage is done, will pay up a trifle more and a trifle more 
promptly—and look a trifle pleasanter about it than some of us 
now do. 

In this season it is now too late to think about such things— 
and when cubbing really starts, next September, it will, once 
again, and as always, be too late in next season. This is our 
chance for high resolve, when CountRY LIFE has suddenly put 
February at the other end of the calendar, as it was two thousand 
five hundred years ago—has put February forward and, bringing 
September back again, has brought time to a standstill and 
given us a chance to think and make high resolve. A chance 
for us all, but chiefly a chance—as I like to think—for those 
seventeen men and three women. “A good time coming— 
but it’s a good time coming.’ February fill-dyke may have 
brought them little enough to be cheerful about and, perhaps, a 
fiftieth cold in the head since the beginning of the year—but their 
hearts will be high, looking on this autumn picture, and hearing 
the sound of the horn. ‘‘ A good time coming with September 
cubbing”’ we remind them jollily : and gallantly, if a trifle ‘‘ nosily,” 
comes their reply: ‘‘ Id’s a good tibe, cubbig.”’ CRASCREDO. 
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* AN XVIII CENTURY 
=a) LONDON HOUSE 
REDECORATED * -»* 


7 ODERN,” if we are perfectly honest with ourselves, 
means that a thing makes us feel uncomfortable, 
though we admit that, possibly, it will be found 
to have merits some day. Always, when used 


sincerely, the word implies this tacit disapproval. . 


“Moderns ”’ themselves do not use it, A thing that is fresh 
is, with them, “‘ fun.” This will be:.one of the. categories of 
the post-war period when its artistic history comes to be written. 
Set beside books on the Baroque, the Neo-classic and the Cubist, 
a volume—and a very curious volume—will be found on “ The 
Fun.” ‘The fun”—or “the modern’’—is like the puff 
from a locomotive: essential to progress, but ephemeral, and 
immediately succeeded by another puff. We in the train are 
delighted to see puff after puff, for they show we are travelling. 
But few of us hang out of the window puff-gazing for long. 
We are content to sit comfortably reading Mr. Edgar Wallace 
or Napoleon, in a compartment which, conventional enough in 
appearance, is yet progressive. If the puffs of the fumistes 
ceased, our complacency would be checked. But, so long as 
“the fun” drifts by the window, agreeably obscuring the 
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” No. i SEAMORE PLACE = 


MAYFAIR. 


The Property of 
SIR WILLIAM BERRY, Be. 
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This Mayfair interior, having lost its original character, has been recently re-decorated. By the 
use of colour harmonies it has been given at once a new and an appropriate individuality. 
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prospect of the unchanging soil and the eruptions of economic 
necessity, we can sit only vaguely conscious of movement. 

If our seat happens to be in the sedate precincts of Seamore 
Place, in a capacious mansion that has watched “ the fun” 
of two centuries pass below its windows, the sense of the tran- 
sience of ‘‘ the modern” is acute, and the decorator is wise 
to restrain himself, being careful to apply the principles, rather 
than the accidents, of contemporary taste. 

The tendency of contemporary interior decoration that is 
sufficiently well established to be recognised as a principle 
is to set colour above linear design and historical aptitude. 
Somewhere up in the front of the train M. le Corbusier, the 
engineer, is dragging us along, designing spaces that look like 
the insides of machines—which, indeed, he assures us that 
they are, being the insides of living-machines, as it pleases 
the modern to regard houses. But we, sheep-like passengers, 
demand that our compartments, far back in the train, shall still 
have some resemblance to the homes we know, with padded 
seats, nice mahogany trimmings and views of the more pic- 
turesque corners of the country on the walls. M. le Corbusier’s 
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BEIGE WALLS, WITH DULL GILDING AND JADE TAFFETA CURTAINS. 
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Copyright. 2.—THE WINDOWS LOOKING OVER THE PARK. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The walls and curtains the same as in Fig. 1. Green and pink brocades, and bright colours in the lamp shades. 
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~Opyright. 3.—THE DRAWING- ROOM. 
Brocades of green and pink on old furniture grouped against a Coromandel screen in a beige and gold room. 
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exertions and those of his Parisian colleagues we want to feel 
only mildly. If the love of “ period” is being left behind— 
period in architecture, pictures or furniture—it is being left 
behind only gradually. If we are beginning to awake to the 
fact that all does not glitter that is gold, and the corollary, that 
much that is old is litter, it means that we are returning to 
sanity in our appreciation of the antique, keeping with us only 
that much of it which satisfies a taste stimulated by fresher 
ideas of beauty in design and life. ‘The comparatively new 
art of decoration is fundamentally distinguished from that of 
architecture and antiquarianism by its insistence on colour 
values above all others. 

That is what Mr. Ionides has done in Sir William Berry’s 
new home. Nothing remained of the original Georgian decora- 
tion ; but, as found, the house contained a quantity of excellent 
ornament given it in 1909 by Mr. Romaine Walker and Mr. 
Jenkins. What remains of it, and that is a great deal, represents 
a clever blending of mid-Georgian and Louis XVI motifs. 
All the best of it was kept, but its historical associations have been 
toned down by the application of colour, so that, when entering 
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4.—PINE-LINED WALLS AND AN 
The room is lit from the cornice, and the effect of the curved ceiling is to give the illusion of height. 


a room, it is the colour harmonies that are first felt, and the 
“style” of the component parts and furnishings noticed only 
on enquiry. For example, the staircase had a delicate brass 
balustrade of Louis XVI pattern, and much of the modelling 
of the walls was accentuated with gilding in the taste of the 
period. The walls are now an even cream colour, the brasswork 
has been oxidised turquoise green, the hand-rail painted with 
cellulose of a similar colour. Green and cream is our first 
impression: Louis XVI only second. 

This colouring process is well seen, in spite of monochrome 
photographs, in the drawing-room (Figs. 1, 2 and 3). The 
atmosphere is of subdued sunlight, the dusky gold sunlight of 
a Crome evening scene. Only through this haze of colour 
do we descry the detail of the wall treatment. The walls are 
of the colour known to ladies as “ beige,” picked out with dull 
gilding. The taffeta curtains are of jade green lined with 
yellow, and in the furniture brocades emerald green and pink 
are the principal colours. These tints are repeated quietly 
in the rugs. In this chord the rich browns of old furniture 
provide the bass, and the clear colour of the lamps and ornaments 
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the treble. The lamp shades, executed by Aladdin Industries 
from Mr. Ionides’ designs, are thus very important in the 
scheme. They are made of vellum, with silk fringes and tassels 
of emerald green and pink. 

The front room (Fig. 1) is separated from the larger back 
part which looks over Park Lane by a pair of columns and 
a Coromandel screen, against which is grouped some fine 
furniture. Yet, such is the decorator’s pervasiveness that we 
appreciate the furniture chiefly for its colour of wocd and of 
brocade. 

This room is an instance of adaptation. The dining-room 
(Fig. 4) and the library (Figs. 5 and 7) are all new. The 
dining-room, executed by Lenygon «nd Morant, is a long space 
overlooking the little terraced garden above Park Lane. Except 
on a sunny day, it would not be a very light room, and would 
be rather long for its height. It has, therefore, been given a 
plain, deeply coved ceiling and been lined with pine, the straight- 
cut wood being veneered on laminboard. A boldly projecting 
cornice screens the illumination. At the east end is the sideboard 
recess, with a slab of broccatello ; and at the west end a pair of 





CEILING IN THE DINING-ROOM. “country tire.” 


arched French windows. Considerable use has been made, 
in the lighting of the house, of dimming resistance coils on the 
electric circuits. By their means the lighting can be graduated 
to whatever intensity may be desired, as when candles are on the 
dinner-table and only a radiance is wanted in the rest of the room. 
Or the lights can be made to come on or die out gradually. A 
bald statement, this, of a most captivating and artful refinement. 

What gives the room its character is the ceiling. When 
the lights are on, its smooth, dome-like formation gives the 
illusion of space, just as in modern stage design a great white 
plaster semi-dome is to be found in some Continental theatres 
at the back of the stage, which, when illuminated, gives the 
same illusion of space. This type of “ invisible” ceiling, as 
it might be called, has several times been used by Mr. Ionides, 
notably at Encombe (Country Lire, Vol. Lvi, page 992), 
where white walls merge imperceptibly into the ceiling, producing 
an illusion of height in rooms that are, in reality, low. 

The furniture here is of good mahogany and walnut pieces, 
and some fine pictures are on the walls. Over the fireplace is 
Raeburn’s “‘ Mrs. Jane Law,” flanked by Reynolds’ ‘‘ Duke and 
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8 and 9—THE WISDOM OF MANKIND. 


A bookcase containing a lift for service or refreshment. 











7.—THE LIBRARY 
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Copyright. 10.—PALE LAVENDER, PINK AND SILVER WALLS; PINK HANGINGS AND PAINTED FURNITURE. 
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Copyright. 11—BEDSTEADS CASED IN VELLUM, LUSTRE SILK: COVERLETS AND EMERALD GREEN BROCADE, .“C.L." 
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Copyright. 12.—THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Cream walls and embroidered taffeta curtains. The ‘‘ keystone’’ of the dressing-table recess is a Jamp. 
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Copyright. 13.—SEPIA LANDSCAPE PAPER IN A BEDROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
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Duchess of Dartmouth,” painted in 1759. Opposite the 
fire place is one of Constable’s oil sketches of the opening of 
Waterloo Bridge. 

‘The library (Figs. 5 and 7), executed by Osborne, is treated 
with walnut. Here, again, the wocd is a veneer on laminboard, 
-as regards the panels. ‘This use of wood, whereby full advantage 
is taken of its figure, is a development of three-ply work—the 
old name of laminboard. More use has been made on the 
Continent than in this country of the practice of adding a fourth, 
decorative, veneer to three-ply. There, some modern rooms 
are entirely lined with flat veneer on laminboard. ‘The size 
of some of the panels in this room represents a considerable 
achievement on the part of the manufacturers of the board. 
In this room the same lighting system has been used as in the 
dining-room, the high coved ceiling being of a powdery pink, 
which fades to white when the lights are full on. ‘The curtains 
are of deep blue velvet. An interesting feature is the use of 
engraved glass. Over the fireplace is a long panel of mirror 
engraved with scenes taken from old Dutch prints of shipping, 
though this has unaccountably disappeared in the photograph. 
However, the effect is well seen in the glazed bookcase, designed 
for the reception of books of the less sightly type. Here, as 
elsewhere, the glazing is the work of Opperman. Over the 
chimneypiece is a charming picture, of rich tones, attributed 
to Nicolas Maes. 

The study (Fig. 6) is a survival of the earlier decorations, 
executed by White Allom, and is more nearly a period room, 
in the common acceptance of the term. The walls are of a 
dark rich green, picked out with dull gold. An interesting 
gros-point panel hangs over the fireplace. A feature is the 
lift, concealed in a disembowelled bookcase (Figs. 8 and 9). 
As the room adjoins the dining-room, and the lift the door, it 
can be used for service of meals or, as our photographer has 
aptly suggested, for the provision of occasional refreshment 
under cover of intellectual provender. The conception is, 
probably, a development from biblo-cigarette boxes. 

The bedrooms each have a character of their own. The 
principal bedroom (Fig. 12) is all of recent contrivance. Of 
Georgian form, and painted a light cream, a dressing-table is 
contrived between the windows, with three mirrors arrayed 
in an arched recess, the ‘‘ keystone” of which is a lamp. ‘The 
knobs of the drawers are of green ivory. In another corner 
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the washstand is similarly accommodated. The curtains are 
of creamy embroidered taffeta, the bedspread Indian em- 
broidery on silk, and in the rugs cream, pinks and greys 
predominate. The bed is of burr walnut veneer. 

The small bedroom shown in Fig. 13 is hung with a modern 
landscape paper of light sepia colouring, from the works at 
Rixheim, Alsace. For a room intended for occasional use only 
no more enchanting kind of wall treatment has been devised 
than the landscape papers of a hundred and twenty years ago, 
of which the types are still being reproduced in this factory. 

The bedroom shown in Figs. 10 and 11 preserves its former 
Louis XVI wall treatment, now painted a very pale lavender 
pink picked out in silver. ‘This fairy-like colour motif is devel- 
oped in the furnishing. ‘The beds are sheathed in vellum edged 
with a red and a silver line. The furniture is mostly of Italian 
painted pieces. ‘The bedspreads are of lustre silk, the sofa 
covered with an emerald-green brocade, and the curtains a 
pink taffeta. 

Half of a decorator’s battle is to know what firms of crafts- 
men will best execute his ideas. To them the credit is equally 
due. Some have already been alluded to: others deserving 
congratulation are Maples, who have provided the curtains 
throughout. The elaborate fringes, as rich as any used on the 
furniture of William and Mary’s reign, are in every case by 
Smarts. All the sofas are by D. S. Mann, and the brocade, for 
the most part, from the Spanish Art Galleries. The electric- 
light work has been in the hands of Tredegars, with the 
exception of the heating fittings, one of which is seen in Fig. 12, 
which are by Metro-Vick, Limited. 

What general ideas can you and I derive from these schemes 
of decoration? We may be limited to cretonnes, where silks 
have been used here; to paint, in place of woodwork. The 
outstanding moral seems to me to be, “ Do not let your decoration 
overwhelm yourself.” Each of these rooms is incomplete 
without somebody in it. Each has been visualised as a back- 
ground, the colours kept light and in fresh harmonies. ‘The 
colours used are clean, the wall spaces as untroubled as circum- 
stances permitted. But no room is predominantly of a single 
colour. It is tone that controls each room. Thus, with light- 
toned walls there are light-toned stuffs and furniture. So long 
as the tones are related, the moral is that you can mix your 
colours as you like. And, above all, do not be too “ fun.” 

CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, 1712-1750. Written by 
herself, with an Introduction by Iris Barry. (Routledge, 15s.) 


ERTAINLY adventures are to the adventurers, in 
both senses of the word, and Mrs. Pilkington, who 
calls herself somewhere “‘a lady of adventure ” had 
little to complain of on that score. She had, for 
instance, the .rare distinction of. sleeping in West- 
minster Abbey, though for one ‘night only, and on the pulpit 
cushions rather than among the great. It must, too, have 
been a considerable adventure in itself to be an intimate friend, 
despised and petted, praised or beaten, as the mood took him, 
of the great Dean Swift. To him she owed a great deal; 
what she had to .tell of him helped to sell her books and has 
given them their only real value, and from him she learned 
what little she knew of her trade, being “sure of a deadly 
pinch ” whenever she made use of an inelegant phrase. She 
had the sense, however—in a certain sort of sense she 
excelled—to rejoice in her chastisement : 
I am convinced, had he thought me incorrigibly dull, I should have 
escaped without correction ; and the black and blue flowers I received 
at his hands were meant for merit, though bestowed on me. 
It is small wonder that Thackeray, as Miss Barry remarks in 
her dashing, if debatable, Introduction, helped himself freely 
to Mrs. Pilkington’s stories of Swift, and that all his biographers 
have been indebted to her, for she knew him when his sun was 
setting, and there were not many among his intimates likely to 
be “ takin’ notes.” Hers are, too, those chance sidelights on 
character which are the most illuminating, those thumb-nail 
sketches on an odd leaf of the artist’s notebook which tell more 
of the sitter than the finished portrait which she never attempted. 
In spite of her admiration for him, she can admit that he was 
“sometimes very rude even to his superiors,” and some of 
her anecdotes show him, more plainly than one imagines she 
intended, as a singularly odious old man; though she does 
not seem to guess the disappointment and brain-sickness which 
might have excused him. But his whimsical charity and odd 





ADVENTURE” 


astuteness are equally her concern, and she has enough 
breadth of mind to appreciate them : 


The Dean came to dine with us in our Lilliputian Palace, as he 
called it ; and—who could have thought it ?—he just looked into the 
parlour, and ran up into the garret, then into my bed-chamber, and 
library, and from thence down to the kitchen; and well it was for 
me that the house was very clean; for he complimented me on it 
and told me : ‘‘ That was his custom ; and that ’twas from the cleanliness 
of the garret and kitchen he judged of the good housewifery of the 
mistress of the house ; for no doubt but a slut would have the rooms 
clean where the guests were to be entertained.” 





Letitia’s invidious position as a divorced wife, a woman 
of no means, no reputation, and some pretensions to wit and 
literary ability, brought her in touch with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. She could swallow an insult, as her 
faithful old friend, Colley Cibber, advised her to, accept the 
society of servants without resentment because of their know- 
ledge of the doings of their masters and mistresses, attack an 
enemy with the vilest insinuations, or blackmail subscribers into 
supporting her literary efforts ; yet she would busy herself for 
some unfortunate woman and use her wits as keenly in her 
case as in her own; and when some noble patron or charitable 
gentleman put a guinea or two in her hand—and what a nice 
discrimination she had as to the manner in which such favours 
should be conveyed—her ingenuous joy positively endears her 
to the reader : 


I had forgot to tell my readers that rejoicing at my success, when 
I returned from his house, I threw the two guineas up, and had the 
misfortune to lose one in the chink of the room ; the board my landlady 
would never permit me to remove, lest, as she said, I would spoil her 
floor. 


She had, in the course of her endless pursuit of favours, the 
luck to meet—but a’most always in a fashion which only a 
thick skin and the brazen brightness which her portrait suggests 
could have made tolerable—many of the great figures of her 
time and the wit to record the fact, though not always 
with much discrimination. She draws a pleasant picture of 
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Richardson, whom she saw once, and, incidently, of her own 
gift of blarney. 

I met a very civil reception from him ; and he not only made me 
breakfast but also dine with him and his agreeable wife and children. 
_After dinner, he called me into his study, and showed me an order he 
had received to pay me twelve guineas, which he immediately took 
out of his escritoire and put into my hand; but when I went to tell 
them over, I found I had fourteen, and, supposing the gentleman had 
made a mistake, I was for returning two of them ; but he, with a sweet- 
ness and modesty almost peculiar to himself, said he hoped I would 
not take it ill that he had presumed to add a trifle to the bounty of 
my friend. 

I really was counfounded, till, recollecting that I had read Pamela 
and been told it was written by one Mr. Richardson, I asked him whether 
he was not the author of it. He said he was the Editor: I told him 
my surprize was now over, as I found he had only given to the incom- 
parable Pamela the virtues of his own worthy heart. 

Her Memoirs are in three volumes, and by the third her 
powers are failing her a little. Here and there she is a trifle 
incoherent, a little lacking in the indomitable spirit of the earlier 
volumes, that spirit which made one inclined to agree—thinking 
of ourselves—with her own thesis, that : 

Perhaps Nature in her prime creation was productive of more 

strength and beauty, even in the mind, than at this time, when luxury 
and excess pull down our rosy-cheeked youth, emaciate their bodies, 
and enervate their understandings ; for mind and bodies are so loosely 
united that whatever affects the one must of consequence affect the 
other. ; 
At times, the reader positively dislikes her for her “ push,” 
her opportunism, her malevolence; but the last impression 
is one of pity. Her Memoirs are eighteenth century in spirit, 
in language, in coarseness and affected modesty. They have 
patches of really valuable reminiscence and, beyond that, a 
certain human interest as, allowing for the tricks of the writer’s 
trade, the history of one who cut a figure in the shabby under- 
world of her day. S. 


‘ 


A Cruising Voyage Round the World, by Captain Woodes Rogers. 
(The Seafarers. Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 

WILLIAM DAMPIER, the navigator, included in his ‘‘ Voyages, 

published in 1699, three extracts from the writings of his “‘ worthy and 
ingenious friend Captain Rogers.’ There is little doubt that this 
Rogers was the man under whose command Dampier sailed on a 
privateering expedition in 1708. In this book we have Captain Woodes 
Rogers’s account of that expedition, and very interesting it is. Hitherto, 
Rogers has been one of the nebulous figures of history, a sea captain 
of whom too little was known; but Mr. Manwaring has admirably 
pieced his life together in an Introduction which is itself a contribution 
to maritime history. He was a fine character, this Captain Woodes 
Rogers, and he begins his narrative by stating that, instead of imitating 
“the stile and method of Authors that write ashore, I rather chuse to 
keep to the language of the Sea, which is more genuine, and natural 
for a Mariner.”” He was genuine and natural all through his story, 
and we learn how he set out, with a crew of “ tinkers, taylors, hay- 
makers, peddlers, fiddlers etc.,’’ and a commission from the Lord High 
Admiral to wage war against French and Spaniards. A recent Act of 
Parliament had restored the old spirit of adventure to privateering by 
transferring the whole interests in prizes to the owners and the crew, 
and removing the provision which granted the Crown a fifth of the 
proceeds of any expedition. But Rogers was not actuated solely by 
desire for gain ; he realised that by striking at the French and Spanish 
sources of revenue in the West Indies he would be directly helping 
England in the War of the Spanish Succession, which was then in 
progress. His fleet was small, consisting only of two merchant ships, 
one of 320 tons, the other of 260 tons, but it was sufficient. He regulated 
his proceedings with great care, seeing to it that all his actions were 
ratified by a committee of officers, and he seems to have dealt very effi- 
ciently with a sometimes turbulent crew. The voyage was full of 
adventures, and they are related with humour and real powers of observa- 
tion. Among other incidents is the rescue from Juan Fernandez 
of ‘a man cloth’d in Goat-Skins, who looked wilder than the first 
owners of them,”’ who turned out to be Alexander Selkirk, and Defoe 
undoubtedly drew much of his material for ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” from 
Rogers’ journal. We read also of the sacking of St. Jago de Guaquil, 
the capture of the Manilla ship, the fight with the goo-ton “ brave, 
lofty new ship Bigonia,”’ the rounding of the Horn, and there are many 
descriptions of such places as Batavia, where the women were “‘ many 
of them handsom, but in general amorous, and unfaithful to their 
husbands or others, being very apt to give Poison, which they do very 
cunnnigly.”” It is good to know that his share of the plunder on the 
voyage was £14,000, and every penny of it was fully deserved. This 
is the first of a series called ‘‘ The Seafarers Library,” and if the sub- 
sequent volumes are as good, the series will certainly be worth while. 


H,-P, M 


Possible Worlds and Other Essays, by J. B. S. Haldane. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d. net.) 
WE live to-day in a world largely dominated by applied science, and we 
are uneasily conscious that progress in any direction is, in the end, 
dependent on a scientific approach to the problem, whatever it may be. 
Yet, with all this, we are most of.us unfamiliar with what may be called 
the scientific mind, and are as likely to undervalue as to overrate it. 
Mr. J. B. S. Haldane’s book is a splendid specimen of the way the 
scientific mind works, its admitted strength and its, to those of other 
ways of thought, no less profound weaknesses. Once science becomes 
a religion to its devotees, they become capable of the profoundest 
intolerance. The world has, in the past, experienced the tyrannies of 
dynasties, of soldiers and of priests. Mr. Haldane’s book leaves us 
with an uneasy suspicion that persecution by professors is to come. 
He has sincerity and vision, the essentials of the Torquemada touch ! 
In those essays which deal popularly with scientific and medical subjects, 
it is fair to say that he is easily the best exponent of advanced popular 
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Science we possess. The book is undoubtedly sound and stimulating 
tothe mind. We see not only the mechanism by which research workers 
strive to reach their goal, but we envision the mental attitude, the utter 
selflessness of their search for their particular speck of abstract fact or 
truth. He has sketched here and there the possible future effect of 
modern discoveries, and in reading these essays one recovers some of that 
stimulating thrill that made many of H. G. Wells’s earlier stories so 
exciting. Where he deals with science in its proper place the essays 
are excellent reading, where he allows fancy to take him out of his depth, 
that is to say, where he applies his own personal scientific point of view 
to politics and religion, we must regret it, and trust that in these matters 
at least, he is not speaking for science in general. 


Sundry Big Gentlemen, by Marjorie Bowen. (The Bodley Head, 


15S.) 
WHETHER in historical fiction or historical biography, Miss Marjorie 
Bowen’s pre-eminent gift is to make dry bones live. In the six bio- 
graphical studies contained in this book, her flair for pageantry, romance 
and human interest is as unerring as ever ; and these biographies will 
enthral most readers as if they were fiction, for few of us know much, 
if anything, of her subjects. She begins with Frederic II of Hohen- 
staufen (1190-1250), and ends with Maurice de Saxe (1696-1750). 
In between come Louis XII of France, Sebastian of Portugal, Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden and Charles II of Spain. All the studies are 
interesting, but perhaps the best are those of Gustavus and Frederic ; 
for, given any real nobility in her subject, Miss Bowen may be trusted 
to feel and communicate to the full the genuine thrill of emotion. She 
falls in love with whatever is lovable, great or touching in her subject ; 
and she has, as in her novels, a picturesqueness of description, a vivid- 
ness of phrase that carry the reader happily along. Somewhere Sir 
Augustine Birrell has complained, concerning historians, that “‘ unless 
they have good styles they are so hard to read, and if they have good 
styles they are so apt to lie.”” But Miss Bowen, by choosing subjects 
that (because of the paucity or confusion of the facts concerning them) 
leave much room for the exercise of a sympathetic imagination, neatly 
combines as much truth as is available with an irresistible readability. 


All or Nothing, by J. D. Beresford. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

THE subject of All or Nothing is no less than the tremendous question, 
‘What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? ”’ As a subject, and in a modern setting, Mr. Beresford 
makes the question ‘newly interesting ; the thoughtfulness and distinc- 
tion of his mind ensure that. How many of us, for example, have ever 
thought of this point (brought forward by a newspaper magnate who is 
being urged to “ love ” his fellow-magnates) : ‘‘ There are some things, 
you know, Christ did not have to suffer; the humiliations that he’d 
have had to endure if he’d been born and brought up among the 
Pharisees, for instance.”’ Such new lights are plentiful in the book ; 
vet there is a certain lack in it, too, for interest in his subject has tempted 
Mr. Beresford to forget a sound principle once summed up by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, to the effect that, while style, plot, invention, originality 
of outlook, wide information and wide sympathy all “‘ count” in a 
novel, “‘ none of these counts anything like so much as the convincingness 
of the characters.”” James Bledloe, the hero, who is a millionaire by 
birth but a mystic by nature, is convincing as a mystic but not as a man ; 
and Katherine, his wife, merely affects us unpleasantly, not only because 
of the number of her infidelities, but because of the casualness of them. 
James’s own brief dallying, too, with an “‘ affair ”’ is astonishingly out 
of keeping with everything else that we are told about him. In fact, 
it is almost as if Mr. Beresford had said to himself, ‘‘ I will put in an 
‘affair’ every few pages, because that will induce them to read on 
till they get to the part that I really want them to read.” That part 
begins when James finds himself, and gives Mr. Beresford the 
chance for a striking and persuasive argument on the theme that 
the spirit of man is a force capable of being used to immense effect 
without having to flow through any well worn channel of religious practice 
or belief. 





Daphne's in Love, by Negley Farson. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
DAPHNE is a Chicago stenographer, she is eighteen, lives with her 
girl friend Ivy, and works for the Eureka Motor Truck Company, 
of whose sales manager, Steve Brinton, she becomes the secretary 
and eventually the wife. Yes, in its dénouement it is a happy story, 
though it might have been truer to life to have ended the book with 
Daphne thinking hopefully of a new lover. These Daphnes have a 
long string of ‘“‘ affairs.” When men take them out they pay the 
‘* entertainment tax.”’ They think vaguely of marriage, a home and 
children, but they surmise there is a terrible gap between being married 
and just having a good time. There are no mothers and fathers in 
this very modern novel—all separated or divorced, I suppose. There 
is no background of home. Daphne, who is rather a nice girl, is in 
terrible need of family affection and support. While business affords 
scope and life-interest to the young men, it really means nothing to 
the young women, and though the latter do their work efficiently they 
are quite lost in it. They are forced to find self-realisation through 
sexual adventures. Negley Farson has written this study of the Ameri- 
can business girl with considerable delicacy and restraint, but it may 
well be read in conjunction with certain less restrained passages in 
Upton Sinclair’s ‘‘ Oil’? where the morals of the younger generation 
are depicted. The penalty of developing a highly artificial civilisation 
seems to be that human beings find it more and more difficult to fulfil 
their natural functions. So they try to make escape through petty 
pleasure. Negley Farson’s novel is uncommonly valuable as realism. 
The scene is Chicago, but it might just as well have been New York 
or any other large American city. It would not be true in London, 
because, although we follow America’s lead, we still preserve our much 
decried, dull, suburban home life. Daphne’s in Love should be read 
by students of our time. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 
A Tour 1N SouTtHERN AsiA, by Horace Bleakiey (Lane, 12s. 6d.); 
On AnciENT Ways, by Lady Sybil Lubbock (Cape, 7s. 6d.); Byrb, 
‘“MasTERS oF Music” SERIES, by Frank Howes (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.). 
Fiction.—IsLANDERS, by Peadar O'Donnell (Cape, 6s.); WiLLt1Aam Cook— 
ANTIQUE DEALER, by Richard Keverne (Constable, 7s. 6d.); IrisH 
VIGNETTES, by Ella MacMahon (Lane, 7s. 6d.). 
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Copyright. THE TITHE BARN AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


S long as agriculture has existed there have been barns 
or granaries in which to store the produce of the land. 
Whenever we read of sowing seed and reaping harvests 
we read also of gathering the grain into the barns ready 
for use when needed. Great granaries can still be 

found, such as that at Daras, which must have been in use long 
before the Christian era. In very early Saxon times grain seems 
to have been stored in the lord’s hall itself; and there is at least 
one instance of a barn which became a church, and in an account 
of the death of St. Columba in Iona it states that ‘‘ he went 
to bless the barn.” 

To us the interest is centred in those wonderful old buildings 
which we find all over England to-day, and which we ought 
not only to turn aside and examine, but which should be painted 
and photographed before it is too late, for it is improbable that 
the barns of to-day and yesterday will survive to-morrow ; 
even now they are giving place to hideous, if more useful, erec- 
tions. Every effort should be made to preserve our old barns, but 
the march of 
modernism 
will sweep 
them away in 
its stride, and 
meanwhile all 
we can hope 
for is that 
some __ record 
should be 
made of their 
beauty, to 
show future 
generations of 
what the 
country could 
once boast. 

At present, 
however, we 
may still come 
across great 
thatched 
barns, beauti- 
ful features 
of the chang- 
ing country- 
side; and it 
is with sor- 
row and anger 
that we see 
them defaced. 
I have in mind Copyright 
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one large barn at the end of a village, which is literally 
built of lumps of chalk from the downs around, and deep 
thatched, and which has had one of those useful, but ugly, blue 
and yellow ‘‘ Safety First ’’ motor notices fastened to the centre 
of its old wall. 

And elsewhere the old timber or marl walls of a barn have 
been roofed in corrugated iron. How are the mighty fallen ! 
Every farm has at least one barn, and the farms are still numerous 
in England. There are many relics of ancient days, and the 
great tithe barns remind us how much of this country was once 
abbey land, and also that for centuries tithe was payable in kind. 
The abbeys and monasteries were some of the principal landlords, 
and were also, naturally, the greatest gatherers of tithe. So a 
tithe barn denotes that once that farm was a grange of some 
neighbouring abbey, where it was necessary to have room to 
store an immense amount of material which the tenants would pay. 

One of the four abbesses who, by virtue of their office, 
ranked as baronesses of the kingdom was the Abbess of Shaftes- 
bury, and the 
granges of this 
abbey can be 
found over a 
wide area in 
the west. The 
famous tithe 
barns at Brad- 
ford-on- Avon 
and Tisbury 
both belonged 
to  Shaftes- 
bury Abbey. 

Many of the 
older barns 
resemble 
churches in 
their plan. 
They have 
transepts, 
beautiful 
porches, eccle- 
Siastically 
shaped win- 
dows; some- 
times there are 
sculptured 
ornaments, 
or remains 
of what ap- 
pearto be 
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The tithe barn belonging to Barton Farm at Bradford-on- 
Avon is early fourteenth century, and lies under a hill a little 
way out of the town, and is second only in attraction to the 
Saxon church there. The grand old oak roof is tiled, but the 
tithe barn at Place Farm, Tisbury, is thatched, and is larger 
and, in some ways, more interesting, because it still forms part 
of a most rare group of farm buildings on the original plan; it 
is approached by a magnificent gateway of the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, with external stone stairs, and is attached to 
a farmhouse, which has already been fully described in COUNTRY 
LiFE. This barn also stands under a hill and close to the road, 
and can be seen from the railway, from which it is a most striking 
object with the fresh thatch on the long, deep roof. The barn 
runs the whole length of the eastern side of the farmyard, being 
188ft. long, and has thirteen buttressed bays and two great 
porches. 
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The village of Lacock is well known to all lovers of the 
picturesque for its fine old timbered houses clustered round the 
far-famed abbey ; this, of course, has its fourteenth century tithe 
barn, which is very noticeable because one end is on a slant 
to the long walls, and it was evidently built in that unusual 
manner to fit into the plot of ground, and to come into line with 
the angle of the road which was already there. 

At the Dissolution the family of Seymour did rather well 
out of Church lands in Wiltshire, and became possessed of a 
house at Allington, near Chippenham, where a large barn, close 
to the road to-day, once formed part of their house, and this is 
sometimes pointed out as the birthplace of Lady Jane Seymour, 
afterwards Queen of England. While the barn at Wulfhall, 
near Marlborough, has been thought by some to be the actual 
scene of her marriage, the ceremony is more likely to have taken 
place at Windsor. Henry VIII was certainly entertained in 
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this barn, and in it were celebrated great festivities in honour of 
the marriage. Aubrey writes of this “‘ very long barne,’’ where, 
in 1536, was the “‘ wedding kept for Gueen Jane,” and we can 
read in an old account book that— 

31/6 was paid to Cornish the painter for dyvers colours by him brought 
for making certeyn fretts on canves for my Lord’s barn and house at Wulfhall 
agenst the King’s coming thether (in 1539). 

There are many barns in existence which belong to farms 
which never were abbey granges, but which are of great size, 
bearing evidence of the prosperity of England in the olden days. 
There are others not so large, but which, by reason of their 
position or structure, are things of great beauty. Such a one 
is to be found at Coombe Bisset, near Salisbury, the building 
being reflected in a shallow ford in‘ the middle of the village ; 
while out on the heart of the Plain there are many old farmyards 
with timbered barns standing among cottages built of white 
mud with chequerwork of ‘flint or old black beams, against 
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whose white and grey walls flame poppies, or deep blue del- 
phiniums, or the blossom of fruit trees. 

In other places barns will be built of the local stone, and 
roofed with the same, stone which may take on a rich green tint 
flecked with brown as soon as it is exposed to the air; or stone 
which is always grey and cold, and loosely piled, but on which 
valerian grows in many colours, or near which the fuchsia bushes 
flower. At Leigh, near Tonbridge, is a well known “ Old Barn ” 
with a wonderful timbered roof and curious rafters; while 
another relic of the past can be seen just outside, in the shape of 
a pair of stocks ! 

On the very border-line of Hants and Wilts is the village 
of West Dean, where there is an early sixteenth century barn, 
not very beautiful except for the mellow colour of its old brick 
walls with curious buttresses, but it once belonged to Mottisfont 
Abbey, and later on was, probably, used to shelter deer from the 
New Forest close by. M. K. S. Epwarps. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


SALTS ATTIC AND 


T is a good novel of which a chapter begins: ‘ It was a 
hot day in August and the little court-room was crowded.” 

It is a good play in which any bachelor possessing a suite 

in the Albany has himself dressed for dinner and then tells 

his man not to wait up. It is a good library which contains 
lots and lots of this sort of novel; Mrs. Henry Wood, alas, 
only wrote thirty-five of them, seven of which I am keeping 
for my old age! It is a good theatre which presents plays in 
which valets wait upon, but not up for, their masters. The St. 
James’s Theatre is obviously a good theatre because its tradition 
is made up almost entirely of this kind of play. Playgoers 
in the days of Sir George Alexander felt “safe.” To begin 
with, everybody was in evening dress on both sides of the 
curtain. There was the rabble in pit and gallery, but boxes, 
stalls and circle shrugged their shoulders with contemptuous 
tolerance as indicating that a certain amount of rabble is un- 
avoidable and, provided it keeps its place, not unpleasant as 
background to social splendour. But rabble behind the 
curtain? Oh, dear, no! In the course of a long theatre-going 
experience I do not remember ever having seen at the St. James’s 
Theatre any play about the middle-classes. I doubt if they 
have ever been mentioned! The tradition of the St. James’s 
Theatre knows two classes only—that which dresses for dinner 
and that which dresses it, but, being forbidden to wait up, 
leaves it to undress itself and get into bed as best it may. How 
the lower class employs its time when not waiting up is some- 
thing unglimpsed by the St. James’s Theatre dramatists in their 
wildest flights of imagination. All that was in the reign of 
Alexander the Great. Under Gerald the First, the old order 
changeth, giving place to the same thing all over again. Only, 
in accordance with modern taste, dramas of the tall order have 
been allowed to impinge upon dramas of the tall hat. Valetry 
is spared sitting up till its eyelids will no longer wag, for the 
sufficient reason that its seigniory has a good night’s work of 
burglary, blackmail or what not before it. To the menials, 
annunciatory and message-bearing, has been added what one 
might call the higher riff-raff—police-inspectors and the like. 
The tone is, possibly, a trifle lowered, but tone remains. One 
remembered colloquy still enchants me: ‘‘ Man— Is your 
Lordship going out this evening?’ Master—‘ The Opera, 
Timmins. The pink lining. Two pairs of gloves.’”’ There 
spoke the old St. James’s 
Theatre in the fulness of 
its glory. The declension to 
modern taste is shown in 
the colloquy which I imagine 
took place between Owen 
Heriot, one of the heroes of 
Mr. Walter Ellis’s ‘‘S.O.S.,” 
and his valet : “‘ VaLET—‘Goin’ 
anywhere partickler this even- 
ing, gov ner?’ HEr10T— Just 
Bunburying. Motor-coat. Tell 
Hogg I’ll drive myself.’ ” 

And now you probably 
want to know who and what 
and why Owen Heriot is. I 
will do my best to answer the 
first two. Owen Heriot, im- 
personated by Sir Gerald du 
Maurier, is Eton and Oxford. 
He is the father of Alan Heriot 
and the bosom friend, at Eton 
and Oxford, of the Right Hon. 
Sir Julian Weir, M.P., Chan- 
cellor in the next Government 
(adumbrated by Mr. Herbert 
Marshall). The budding Chan- 
cellor is the father of Judy, who 
isinlove with Alan. The wives 
of Heriot and Weir, and the 
mothers, consequently, of Alan 
and Judy, are deceased. But 
Weir has married again, where- 
fore this play. Now, though 
Alan is a young man of impec- 
cable manners—except when 
Mr. George Curzon makes him 
sit on the sofa with his young 
woman and, in his emotion, 
cross his legs so violently as 
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almost to kick her in the face—Sir Julian positively will not hear 
of him as a son-in-law. For why ? as the classes unrepresented 
at the St. James’s might ask. Because, some decades ago, 
Alan’s mother, the late Mrs. Heriot, was mixed up with what 
was once known as the Kerensky Scandal. For a whole act 
and a half we sit shuddering, wondering what fearful sin it can 
have been, the taint of which has been inherited by this unfortu- 
nate young man. And it is with a little disappointment that 
we ultimately learn of nothing more shocking than that the late 
Mrs. Heriot had made off with a rope of the Kerensky pearls. 
On her death-bed she had cried out for Lady Weir, imploring 
her in the accents beloved of Mrs. Henry Wood to “ speak.” 
But Lady Weir turned a deaf mouth and spake not. All this, 
of course, happened years earlier and is imparted to us by 
the playwright with the maximum lack of skill. When the 
curtain goes up, Owen Heriot and Lady Weir are discovered 
late at night at a small wayside hotel. Heriot’s design is fell, 
and we learn that it was to ensure the success of his fell design 
that he became the lover of Lady Weir. His plan, to put it 
baldly, is this. If Lady Weir will persuade her husband to 
consent to the uniting of the two young hearts, he will return 
her ladyship next morning safe and sound, and Sir Julian need 
never hear anything of the escapade. But if her ladyship refuses 
to persuade the budding Chancellor, he—Heriot—will blazon 
Lady Weir’s indiscretion and drag her name through the court 
which concerns itself with Admiralty, Probate and Divorce. 
Now, audiences at the St. James’s Theatre realise perfectly 
that a man who divorces his wife thereby loses his mastery of 
finance, and that if Sir Julian casts off Lady Weir he must at 
the same time abandon hope of the Chancellorship. The 
inhabitants, let us say, of Mars might deem curious what we 
earth-dwellers consider to be the qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions of governorship. But let that pass. It is settled in the 
world of the St. James’s Theatre that pearl-stealing is a heredi- 
tary vice, and that statesmen who divorce their wives lose their 
grip on the multiplication table. Lady Weir puts up a good 
fight, says she won’t have any of the marriage, and that Heriot 
can do his worst. After which she bangs the door and goes 
virtuously to bed. It is the last we see of her, for she dies in 
the night of heart disease. Indeed, we might have suspected 
something of the sort, for on the way down to the country inn 
she has stopped at a chemist’s 
in Tonbridge to buy a bottle 
of sal-volatile, produced, as 
they say at inquests, in the 
course of the act. But Heriot 
does not know of the demise. 
He has spent the night in the 
sitting-room and, synchronous- 
ly with the maid’s discovery, is 
heard opening the throttle of 
the motor car which is to 
bear him to Combe Place, 
Sir Julian’s country seat. 
When the second act 
opens, Sir Julian has identified 
his wife’s body and brought 
back her jewel-case, which, it 
appears, must accompany ladies 
in all circumstances. Among 
the jewels is the bottle of sal- 
volatile. Sir Julian retires to 
an inner room, ostensibly to 
put off his public meetings, but 
really to allow Judy and Alan to 
have that little love-scene as the 
result of which Alan feels a 
little faint. ‘“‘ Now, where did 
I see a bottle of sal-volatile ?”’ 
muses Judy, and, after reflec- 
tion, remembers that it was 
in her stepmother’s jewel-case. 
So she gives the sal-volatile 
to Alan, who, though feeling 
a little faint, is still determined 
to fly to Paris by the very 
next plane and start elephant- 
hunting in the morning. At 
least, one always believes that 
to be the activity chosen by 
people who have “ got to get 
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away, right out of it.” Sir Julian re-appears, and, in the mind’s 
eye, we hear the tooting of Heriot’s motor car. He is 
announced. The scene now becomes complicated, for the 
reason that Sir Julian does not mention to his bosom friend 
from Eton and Oxford that he has that morning lost his wife. 
However, the news leaks out. Heriot is so obviously over- 
anxious that his friend should avoid an inquest that Weir’s 
suspicions are aroused. Both sal-volatile and Tonbridge 
come into the argument, but Heriot does not give himself away. 
They turn on the wireless to find out whether the news of the 
death has reached 2 LO. All they hear is: ‘‘ Sussex—54 for 
6 wickets.” ‘The news items are obviously over. Then this 
occurs: “‘S.O.S.,” announces the announcer, “‘a chemist at 
Tonbridge desires it to be known that a bottle of sal-volatile 
sold by him yesterday is believed to have contained poison.” 
He repeats this. Weir locks all the doors of the apartment. 
““Were you and my wife at Tonbridge yesterday ?”’ he asks 
Heriot. Or words to that effect. “‘ No,” says Heriot stoutly. 
“Then the bottle of sal-volatile found in my wife’s jewel-case 
and which she purchased yesterday can’t be the poisoned bottle ?” 
“Of course not,” says Heriot. “‘ Then you don’t mind your 
son dosing himself with it ?”’ pursues Weir. Dramatic collapse 
of Heriot. ‘‘ You are a swine!” says the M.P., with cold 
contempt. ‘‘ And you needn’t worry about the poison.” Here 
he produces the bottle from his pocket. “‘ Alan hasn’t taken 
any!” Ultimately the young fond hearts are united, and we 
ask ourselves why they were ever separated. It appears that 
it was Lady Weir who stole the pearls! In fact, when Sir 
Julian is reaching for his hat to go to the inquest, he accidentally 
touches a spring or something—from my seat I couldn’t see 
exactly what—and the necklace falls out of the wall. 

-‘% The morals to be drawn from this amusing tragedy are 
many. Druggists, even at Tonbridge should know the 
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difference between sal-volatile, prussic acid and red lead. 
Budding Chancellors should be more particular about second 
wives. Blackmailers blackmailing out of the benevolence of 
their hearts should not immure themselves in country inns 
with ladies subject to heart attacks. Heriots should not go 
away for week-ends when budding Chancellors want to burke 
inquests on their relatives. I fancy that there are a lot more 
concealed somewhere, but these will do to be going on with. 
The acting was not up to the level we expect at the St. James’s. 
Sir Gerald du Maurier seemed rather nervous and was dis- 
tinctly below form, all of which may have been owing to the 
difficulties of production, always enormous in the case of an 
indifferent play. Mr. Herbert Marshall as the Chancellor with 
unintelligent views about hereditary taints was all the time 
pulling against too strong a tide. Miss Gracie Fields is still 
too near her great success in revue to have eliminated success- 
fully all traces of that revue’s intonations. But she is an interest- 
ing recruit, and, anyhow, one thanks Heaven for a new face. 
A capital piece of acting came from Mr. Herbert Waring, who 
played the innkeeper with the authority proper to Duncan, 
King of Scotland, which réle, at the Court Theatre and wearing 
his present clothes, he would admirably sustain. But, possibly, 
the best playing in the piece was that of Mr. Griffith Humphreys 
as the Police Inspector ; of Miss Grace Wilson as a consciously 
daft serving-maid ; and of Miss Betty Stockfeld as an uncon- 
sciously witless second heroine. Why on earth the young man 
and the young woman did not take their beloved parents’ heads 
and knock them together, go to a register office and get married, 
and come back and knock their parents’ heads together again, 
is one of those mysteries at which any playgoer unversed in 
the solemnities of the St. James’s tradition might justifiably 
boggle. There is no grain of wit in the piece from 
beginning to end. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 





THE HORIZON 


By REGINALD SANDERS. 


HE little church was surrounded on three sides by 

an orchard. Plum trees grew among the gravestones 

close to its lichen-covered walls and stretched away 

to the nearest of the dykes that dissect that part of 

the Fen country. Through the orderly lines of trunks, 
from where I stood I could see away across the black winter 
earth of the plain to the far horizon, so straight and bare, lit 
by the red glow of the sun already set. A horse, a gate, a lonely 
house and its trees, a haystack—all things raised from the earth 
stood out with amazing sharpness, like a black frieze painted 
on the sunset. I had arrived in the Fens only that afternoon, 
and my senses had not become accustomed to that ever-present 
horizon. 

Other than the horse, no living thing could I see in all the 
countryside, unless a thin spiral of smoke risen from a farm- 
house, huddled close under three trees for companionship in its 
drear solitude, could be said to be alive. But stay; some 
sense other than sight drew my gaze to a shadowy form among 
the trees away to my right. Something was there that I had 
failed to notice before. 

As the soft dazzle of the sunset went from my eyes and 
I came to see more clearly in the shadows, I made out the figure 
of a woman. She was hatless and was standing perfectly still. 
Her head was bent, as if she were looking at the ground—or 
was it a grave before which she stood ? In that terrific, brooding 
peace of the churchyard I dared not move for fear of breaking 
the sense of being alone that was clearly upon her. Nor could 
I take my eyes from her. Tragedy was there, beneath all the 
peace. I could feel it in the air. A tragedy which left my 
mind untouched, but yet held me in its spell. 

She moved, and came towards me. Her path to the road 
led past where I stood. I saw that her hair was grey, that her 
face was wrinkled and weathered by long hours in the fields, 
and that she was old. She wore a long, rough dress of faded 
blue, heavy boots, and a shawl about her shoulders. Her 
thoughts, if her straight, level, grey eyes were the mirrors of 
her thinking, were not of me. She gave me not a glance, and 
I doubted that she even knew I was there, for which I was 
glad. 

When the churchyard gate had closed behind her and the 
sound of her slow steps had receded down the road, something 
more than idle curiosity drew me to the tree beneath which 
she had stood. There I found the grass-covered mound of a 
grave, headed by a small stone, on which was engraved : 





HERE LIES BURIED JUDAS ISCARIUT ZUKOR 
DIED 18TH JUNE I9IQ—AGED 32 
THE ONLY SON OF MARY MAGDALEN ZUKOR 
WHO DIED A BRAVE MAN, 





Comment on the ambiguity of the inscription sprang to 
my mind, but was instantly quelled by something approaching 


shame. Then, slowly, the awfulness of the names sank into 
my mind; and I stood as she had stood, and walked away 
with feet as leaden. 


That night my host, the withered little clergyman who 
had tended his scattered flock of Fen-folk for close on forty 
years, had much to say. His lonely existence had stilled his 
tongue too long, and my visit gave him the first opportunity 
for months to talk on other topics than those of the drear locality. 
But when at last his running fire of speech spent itself, I told 
him of the woman I had seen in the churchyard. 

“That would be Mary Zukor,”’ he interrupted. 

He seemed to lose his speech in thought, and for perhaps 
a minute he gazed in silence into the heart of the fire. Then 
he spoke again. 

““T remember her first coming to the parish,” he said. “I 
had only been here a few years then. She came from nobody 
knew where. A job was found for her at the Willow Farm, 
and she went to live there in a sort of converted barn, where 
she still lives. 

“A few months after her coming a son was born to her. 
She wore no ring, nor was she ever heard to speak of her husband. 
Out of a wish to help her, shunned as she was by the people 
of the parish, I questioned her as to the child’s father. All 
she would tell me about him was that he was a coward. 

‘Within a fortnight of the infant’s birth, she was back 
at her work in the fields, taking her son with her. As the child 
grew, I can remember seeing her lay it naked in the sunlight 
on the soft earth, never going farther than a few paces from it, 
and constantly on the watch against the hawks. 

‘“ One day, when her son was a few weeks old, I came across 
her in the fields. She stopped her work and asked me to christen 
the mite. ‘ There’s water in the dyke,’ she said, ‘ It’s as much 
God’s as any holy water.’ 

“Tf I had any doubts, they could not stand against the 
pleading of her eyes. And my hesitation, when she told me 
the name of her child, was melted beneath the same insistence. 
There, beside the dyke and under the open sky, I christened 
him Judas Iscariot, the son of Mary Magdalen. 

“The years, one much like another in my memory, passed 
quickly, and the time came when she took her son to the village 
school. He was immediately sent back to her. She took him 
again, and again he was sent away. Then she taught him 
herself. Taught him all she knew of the books, which was 
little beyond the slow-spelled Bible; and taught him all the 
lore of the Fens, which was much. Other things, too, it was 
said she taught him, for it was freely whispered beyond my 
hearing that she was a witch. 

“At the hands of the people of the country she suffered 
much. Their treatment of her, in the main, was to shun her 
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and to keep their children from contact with her son. But it 
did not end there, and, try as I did to prevent it, she lived from 
year to year in constant persecution. 

‘“Only one person prevented her from being driven from 
the Fens. That was Horley, the fierce old fellow who owns the 
Willow Farm, and in whose barn she had made her home. As 
cold and hard as the frozen Fen wind; as fierce of speech and 
manner as one of his own bulls; he yet showed her the scant 
kindness of letting her stay beneath his outhouse roof. She 
earned a bare existence for herself and her son by working in 
his fields. 

‘“More than once old Horley was approached with a view 
to her being driven out. But those who spoke to him on the 
subject made no second attempt. They returned with tales 
that deterred others from attempting where they had failed. 

‘Years passed, and Judas Zukor grew near to manhood. 
For the woman to live her life without contact with her scattered 
neighbours was possible, but for her son to remain altogether 
remote from the other children of the village could not be. 
And he was known by every child within a radius of many miles 
as an arrant coward. Children, too young even for school, 
would drive him, a big-boned lad, from their paths with sticks 
and stones, and he would run and circle through the fields to 
avoid them. Only with animals was he without fear. There 
was never a bull at the Willow Farm that could nct be scared 
into submission by his single-handed efforts. 

‘“ Things were no different when he grew to full manhood. 
He still deserved and bore the taunt of ‘Coward.’ Then came 
the war. 

‘Change is a long time taking effect in the Fens, and the 
fact of England being at war crept but slowly into our people’s 
minds. But, once there, it sank deeply ; more deeply, perhaps, 
than in any other part of the country. Here, where the people 
are so much of the land, anything threatening their heritage 
affects them profoundly. 

“Young men started to go to the war. And some of them 
were killed or maimed quite early in the struggle. That brought 
the war even nearer to the people’s hearts. More young men 
went away, and those who remained were looked askance at 
by the kin of those who had gone. It was not unnatural, in such 
circumstances, that Judas Zukor, the coward, should be baited 
to an even greater degree. And for that purpose people for 
the first time went out of their way to come face to face with 
him and his mother. It was no new experience for him, and it 
left him unmoved ; but the effect it had upon his mother could 
be plainly seen in her eyes. 

“Then, one day, all the countryside gaped at the almost 
incredible news that Judas Zukor had joined the Colours. When 
it got over its astonishment, it laughed. Of what use, it said, 
was a coward to the British Army ? 

“He himself being no longer there, his mother bore the 
sole brunt of the laughter. But if the taunting of her son for 
remaining at home had distressed her, the laughter at his going 
had an opposite effect. I can well remember the quiet smile 
of pride with which she received it. She would even find excuse 
for going into the village in order that she might force upon 
the ears of the village shopkeeper news of her son. 

“And it was no mean news that was spread about the 
village from that and other sources. The Judas Zukor who 
had arrived at the small town of hastily-constructed wooden 
huts, set high in the Chiltern Hills, was a vastly different man 
from the Judas Zukor who had slouched through the village with 
his dry-eyed mother in the mists of an early morning towards 
the distant railway station. That he was a changed man was 
quickly proved to the doubtful satisfaction of a lean artilleryman, 
late of a neighbouring farm, who had greeted his arrival at 
the camp with his customary taunt. The artilleryman was 
the first patient in the paint-smelling camp hospital. 

“But soon there came a change in the bearing of Mary 
Zukor. Her face no longer wore the look of unobtrusive pride, 
and she deliberately avoided the village and contact with its 
people. It was known that Sergeant Zukor had crossed to 
Flanders, but beyond that the people could learn nothing. 
There were those whose curiosity even took them out of their 
way to speak to her, but she would tell them nothing, and soon 
she was shunned as before. 

“Then news came filtering through that caused eager 
whisperings from cottage to cottage. Judas Zukor had proved 
to be the coward they had all expected. He was in prison 
for desertion under fire. Just why he had not paid forfeit 
with his life, nobody could say. 

“A year passed, and he returned to his mother’s home. 
The army had no use for his kind, and he went straight back 
to work in the fields, where in those days help was sadly short. 
He would speak to none, and was taunted by many. 

“It was in the fields that ‘I first met him after his return. 
His expression was that of a man whose spirit had been broken 
beyond mending. I felt pity for his mother, and for him, and 
I spoke to him as gently as I could. Probably I was the only 
person, apart from his mother, who had ever done so. At 
first he treated me with suspicion, and was silent. But his 
silence gradually melted, and he spoke to me in the manner of 
a man haunted by fear—the fear that was born in his soul. 

“In that manner he spoke of the Flanders plains, of how 
they were like this, and he swept his hand round the horizon. 
He spoke of a number of disjointed incidents in what had been 
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a life of living hell. Then he harked back to the time of his 
training in England, and he spoke of the -Chiltern Hills, and 
into his eyes came a light that had no place in the eyes of a 
coward. He spoke of the ‘ high country’; of the great rounded 
hills, and the way a man could breathe great lungfuls of air and 
feel his body growing hard and stiff with strength. ‘ The high 
country,’ he repeated many times; ‘ Why do people live where 
they can see that’—and again he indicated the horizon— when 
there’s the high country ?’ 

‘* Then he spoke of other things, things connected with the 
Fens, and I saw the fear creeping over him again. I even 
asked him what it was that he feared, and he hung his head and 
would not answer, nor look me in the eyes, only waving dumbly 
towards the horizon. ; 

“ Another year passed. 
people were beginning to hate. 
Judas Zukor had been left alone to his werk in the fields. Until 
the summons one day came for him to rejoin the Colours. ‘ Men 
must indeed he sorely needed,’ folk said, ‘ fer them to send for a 
coward.’ 

“He went, and the village waited for a repetition of the 
news they had previously expected and received. Mary Zukor 
avoided all. It was plain that she herself was now living beneath 
the weight of a great fear—-fear of her son’s fear. 

“ The time of Judas Zukor’s second going was the time of the 
break-through on the Italian front, when a Dritish force was 
sent to Italy to help to prevent a rout. And it happened that 
he was among those who went with that force. 

“A bare outline of the events which followed was told to 
me by a man from the next village who was in the same company. 
Stationed for weeks at a time in trenches high on the mountain- 
side, Judas Zukor proved over and over again that he was not 
only capable cf upholding all the qualities cf the race, but that 
he was the bravest of the brave. Times out of number he risked 
his life to save the lives of men who lay wounded in the open ; 
and for one piece of particularly daring rescue work, at a time 
when it seemed certain death for any to leave the shelter of the 
trench, he was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

‘““ Imagine the consternation in the village when that news 
arrived! Imagine the pride of his mother! It was in her every 
look, her every word—even her walk and the swing of her hoe 
in the fields showed her pride. An exalted pride that could 
not contain itself within her body. 

“On the Sunday following the coming of that news, Mary 
Zukor, for the first time in all those years, entered the church. 
The people stared at her and whispered among themselves 
and, I think, felt ashamed. 

“Then came the blessing of the Armistice, and the return 
of the soldiers—those who did return. And with them came 
Judas Zukor. He came with a bearing that contained no trace 
of cowardice. I met him and spoke with him several times 
following his return, and truly he was a different man. 

“ But, as the days passed into weeks, and the weeks into 
months, I saw a slow but steady change in him. He was losing 
the straightness of his bearing, the directness of his gaze, and 
he was becoming less ready to talk with me. 

“TI did my best to learn from him the reason of his gradual 
return to what I feared would be his former hang-dog self, but 
I could gather little of the cause of the changes that were un- 
doubtedly working in him. The only explanation he could give, if 
explanation it could be counted, was the old sweep of the horizon 
with his hand. I remembered his enthusiasm for the Chilterns, 
and his bravery in the Italian mountains, and I slowly formed 
the opinion that it was the horizon, within sight of which he 
had been reared, and to the sight of which he had now returned, 
that was the cause of his being unlike other men. 

“ After much thought, I approached his mother and told 
her of what my mind held. That she too was aware of the changes 
which were taking place in him, was only too evident. She 
listened in silence to what I had to say, and then she told me 
that his father, who was a coward, had also been of the plains. 

“I suggested that she should move from the Fens to the 
hills, and I named a parish in the Pennines of which an old 
friend of mine had the living. She replied that she was of the 
Fens and was a stranger to the hills, but that if it would help 
her son she would go. 

“At her request, I wrote to the friend I have mentioned, 
and he found a place for her to live, high in the rugged hills, 
and a task at which she might earn her living, and she and her 
son packed their few belongings and left the Fens. 

““In two months she was back at the Willow Farm, to live 
again beneath old Horley’s outhouse roof. And with her she 
brought the body of her son. 

“She would teli me nothing, only thanking me again for 
what [haddone. It was from the friend to whom I had entrusted 
her welfare that I learned what had occurred. 

“ Judas Zukor had once again proved his worth. <A team of 
horses from the quarry at which he laboured had taken fright 
and had bolted in a street that was filled with children on their 
way to school. He had given chase and had reached the 
reins and had fallen. He had hung on and the horses had kicked 
him to death, but before he had died his weight had brought 
them to a standstill, and no child in that street was harmed. 

“ And now Mary Zukor works in the fields. Her life is the 
black earth of the Fens, and the horizon, and the grave of her 
son, who died a brave man.”’ 


England was not only at war; her 
Conscription had come, but 
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posed that bed is bound to be a 
comfortable place. And yet, as 
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DUNLOP~THE BIGGEST FACTOR IN 
MILEAGE, SAFETY, and ECONOMY 


They should be on your car. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM—BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
C.F.H.86 8 aa 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ROOK PROBLEM. 
To THE EpDIior. 
Sir,—The majority of numerous correspon- 
dents who have lately written to me are agreed 
that throughout the country the increase in 
the number of rooks calls for some action. 
In nearly all cases they state that they would 
deprecate any indiscriminate slaughter, but 
are anxious that another season should not 
add to the already overburdened population. 
Many desire that the suggestion I have so 
often made, zviz., the destruction of the eggs, 
should be carried out. A Northumberland 
correspondent writes: ‘‘ We lose hundreds of 
pheasant and partiidge eggs annually, also young 
chickens and ducklings, and they dig up pota- 
toes wholesale.’”’ Another correspondent states, 
‘* Fortunately, in one sense, the year 1927 was 
a wet one, and, consequently, our losses of eggs 
and young birds were smaller than usual, but 
if 1928 proves a dry year our losses will be 
enormous, for rooks have increased here very 
rapidly during the past few years.” An agri- 
culturist writes, ‘‘ It is obvious that if the rook 
population is allowed to go on increasing a 
very large number of people are going to 
suffer. It is useless hiding the fact or trying 
to explain away the depredations of these 
birds.” It is now generally agreed that we have 
far too large a rook population, and that it is 
imperative that repressive measures should 
be undertaken. What do we mean by repressive 
measures? Certainly not any irresponsible, 
reckless and wanton destruction, for such 
would only lead to very serious and disastrous 
results. In 1918 I wrote, ‘“‘ Any policy of ex- 
termination, or even general destruction, would, 
in my opinion, be a most short-sighted and 
unwise one on the part of agriculturists; at 
the same time, reasonable repressive measures 
are very desirable, for so long as rooks are as 
numerous as at present they will continue to 
be a source of considerable harm to cereal and 
1oot crops.”’ <A systematic taking of the eggs, 
or destruction of the nests, in districts where 
the birds are too numerous would probably be 
sufficient. If in a thousand districts one hundred 
eggs were destroyed in each, it would have a 
very important and immediate effect, for, 
presuming that only half of these hundred 
thousand prospective birds lived, which we 
may regard as 25,000 pairs, and each pair were 
to produce five eggs in 1929 and rear four 
young, we should have an addition to the rook 
population of 100,000. Thousands of farmers 
are now realising the losses in potatoes, clover 
and corn which they have sustained during 
the past year, and in the parlous condition of 
agriculture that obtains at present they cannot 
afford to run any risk of a repetition of such. 
In a like manner the depredations on game eggs 
and the young birds cannot be allowed to 
continue. The problem is no new one, and 
ve1y drastic measures have from time to time 
been put into action. In the early part of the 
fifteenth century I find the following in the 
“ First Parliament, xxvi of May, 1424. Cap. 19, 
James I of Scotland. 
“Of bigging of Ruikes in trees. 
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FILLING-STATION AND GARAGE ON THE KINGSTON BY-PASS, 


‘For thy that men considderis that Ruikes 
biggand in Kirk Zairdes, Orchardes, or Trees, 
dois greate skaith upon Cornes: It is ordained 
that they that sik Trees perteinis to, lette them 
so big, and suffer on na wise that their Birdes 
flie away. And quhair it be tainted that they 
big, and the Boides be flowin, and the nest 
be funden in the Trees at Beltane the tres 
sal be foir faulted to the King (bot gif they be 
redeemed fra him, throw them that they first 
perteined to) and hewin downe, & five schillings 
to the Kingis unlaw.” 

I may explain that the meaning of the word 
“ bigging ”’ is building, and that of ‘‘ skaith ” 
damage. In districts where there is reliable 
evidence of damage and an increase in the 
number of rooks, it is, surely, incumbent upon 
owners of rookeries to see that repressive mea- 
sures are carried out. If this is not done, then 
I fear many will take the matter in their own 
hands and in, consequence, we shall see reck- 
less and wanton destruction, with serious and 
disastrous results—WaALTER E. COLILINGE. 


BETTER FILLING STATIONS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Motorists as well as lovers of the country- 
side will thank Mr. Adams-Acton for offering 
a prize, through the Royal Society of Arts, 
for designs for more sightly petrol filling 
stations, as announced by you in this week’s 
Country Lire. I enclose a_ photograph 
of a garage, constructed during 1925-26 at 
a road junction on the Kingston by-pass, 
which seems to me to fulfil the conditions 
laid down for the competition, and to show 
how a service station can be made at the same 
time efficient and pleasant to see. It was 
designed by the proprietors, Messrs. Fox 
and Nichol, in conjunction with Mr. R. J. 
Minty, F.R.1.8.A. The house portion contains 
a shop, an office and a waiting-room where 


THE LAHORE HUNT. 


light refreshments are obtainable, and on the 
floor above a business room and four rooms 
where the head pumpman and the caretaker 
live. In form, it is a cottage of simple tradi- 
tional design, with a roof of old tiles. To 
the left is a range of frankly modern and 
efficient showrooms and workshops. A glazed 
roof projects in front of the cottage, and the 
petrol pumps are painted white so that they 
match the whitewashed walls, and are so 
placed that they give the suggestion of being 
the columns of a loggia. 1 understand that 
it is intended to ornament the oval plot of 
ground in front of the garage-—MERTON. 

[The proprietors and architect of this 
garage are to be congratulated. Since it is 
on, at present, an open site—as, if possible, 
all such buildings should be—the designer was 
free from the necessity for relating the build- 
ing to existing architecture. Nevertheless, the 
traditional requirements of a house have been 
expressed simply in the inhabited part, and 
the garage is so designed as to join it har- 
moniously. In the latter, the plain brick 
piers, the unaffected facia-board and the 
long glass roof make up a perfectly satisfactory 
design which, at the same time, is efficient for 
its purpose. The treatment of the pumps 
is highly ingenious. ‘The competition suggests 
that pumps should be screened. This is 
unnecessary if they are related, as here, to 
the building. We do not know how it is 
proposed to “‘ ornament’”’ the oval plot, but 
would suggest its planting up with hardy 
shrubs, such as berberis, bay, hawthorn, 
gorse, broom and bird cherry. A screen of 
vegetation is indeed preferable to a structural 
one.—Ep.] 

AN INDIAN HUNT. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I send you a photograph taken by me 
of the Lahore Hunt, which you may possibly 
care to publish in Country Lire. The names, 
from left to right, are: Captain E. W. Lang- 
lands (Deputy Master), Captain A. G. Bidie 
(Master), Captain H. Paterson and Captain 
D. A. Syme.—-F. PREMNER. 





ELECTRICAL SUPPLY—PRIVATE AND 
PUBLIC, 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I understand that the electrical installa- 
tion at Chequers has, during the last few months, 
been connected to the mains from Aylesbury, 
and the generating plant put in by Lord Lee 
in 1910 discarded. I see in the newspaper 
that, owing to failure of supply, Chequers 
was recently in darkness for the whole night. 
To the best of my knowledge, no failure of 
supply ever occurred during the seventeen 
years Chequers was generating its own current. 
! believe the charge for electricity at Chequers 
is now 1od.-per unit. Although the discarded 
engines were by no means as economical as 
the present-day ones, I doubt if the cost 
exceeded 2d. a unit, taking everything into 
count. I heard this morning of a country 
house which last year discarded a generating 
plant, which had been in use fer sixteen years. 
During that time there had been no failure 
of supply. Since last year current has been 
drawn from a supply company’s mains, and a 
failure took place a few weeks ago, just before 
dinner, when the house was full of guests for 
the Hunt ball. Unless very good reasons apply, 
it is not advisable to sacrifice one’s independence 
as regards electrical supply.—ELECTRICIAN, 
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A GOTHIC OAK 
SCREEN. 

To tue EpITor. 
Sir,—I send you a 
photograph of a 
Gothic oak screen 
which has been pur- 
chased through the 
National Art Col- 
lections Fund for the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot tell 
you very much of 
the history of this 
screen, except that it 
came out of an old 
house in Devon- 
shire ; but the man 
from whom it was 
bought cannot tell 
me any more about 
it. When the screen 
was found, he was 
using it as a partition 
in acowshed. The 
circumstances of the 
gift to the museum 
may be of some interest. It has been bought 
by agentleman named Anderson, whose brother 
was a great admirer of and constant attendant 
at the museum, and who left a certain amount 
of money which this gentleman is spending 
entirely on purchasing objects for the museum, 
in memory of his brother. This is an example 
which might weil be followed by others.— 
H. L. Wynne. 





“THE DEAF ADDER.” 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I was interested in reading an article 
in Country Lire of the 4th inst. on ‘‘ The 
Deaf Adder . . .”’. Many years since, in com- 
pany with my father and a friend, I witnessed an 
adder swallow down her young. I have, on 
several occasions, spoken to reliable men, who 
have also seen the occurrence in other districts, 
and it may interest you to know that yesterday 
I spoke to a woodman, who has been in my 
family’s employ for upwards of thirty-five 
years, and whose word can be trusted, that 
not only has he seen the adder swallow her 
young on the approach of danger, but that he 
actually killed the reptile, cut the body open, 
and killed the young just swallowed! I have 
also the evidence of another man, who has 
also witnessed a similar action elsewhere, 
who can also produce an eye-witness to the 
fact, otherwise I should not have troubled 
you with a letter on this subject I have 
always taken great interest in anything relating 
to the countryside, and I can, if desired, give 
you the names of the men above alluded to.— 
C. R. WAINWRIGHT. 





HALF-TIMBERED TOWERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “H. W. B.,’’ is, 
I am sure, to be congratulated on his excellent 





A SHROPSHIRE CHURCH TOWER. 





RESCUED FROM A COWSHED. 


photographs of a timber belfry. Not long 
ago I came across a Shropshire church with a 
half-timbered tower—at Buildwas. Surely, 
this is rather unusual ? I enclose a photograph. 
I am told that there are other examples of 
“black and white ” church towers to be seen, 
but I have never come across one myself, 
and should be glad to know where they can 
be found. Perhaps some of your readers could 
tell me.—V. M. GREEN. 

[Severa! half-timbered towers are in 
existence, for the most part in the West of 
England. Warndon, Worcestershire, has one 
entirely of timber and wattle. Pembury, 
Herefordshire, has a separate belfry of curious 
form, mostly of timber construction; while 
a similar belfry at Marton is, together with the 
church, entirely of timber and wattle.—Eb.] 





COMING BACK TO IRELAND. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—‘‘ A hundred thousand welcomes, me 
lady! and shure and I’ve been dhreamin’ 
of you every night since you went away!” 
Oh, but it was good to hear the old fisherman’s 
pretty compliments once more, and to realise 
that away in the back-washes of Erin things 
never alter. The same charmingly turned 
greetings everywhere from the simple country 
tolk—‘‘ We was never lonely till the day 
you went away,” ‘The divil came into 
the place as soon as you left it,’ and so on. 
And when laughingly remarking to a giant 
(well over 6ft.), “‘ You seem to have taken 
all the inches, and not left many for us,” 
in an instant comes the ready reply, ‘‘ Oh 
well, now, miss, I don’t think, you’ve done 
badly, considerin’ the time you’ve had!” 
Thus delicately insinuating that one looks 
too young to have stopped growing yet. Old 
Grannie is unconsciously less flattering. It 
is her proud boast that she had once seen 
our late Queen; and now, searching her 
mind for the highest praise, she rapturously 
exclaims, ‘“‘Oh, me lady, I do love to be 
lookin’ at you, for you’re the very livin’ image 
of the late Queen Victoria!’’ But as Her 
Majesty could easily have been my great- 
grandmother, the simile scarcely appeals. 
Very Eastern are some of their expressions, 
as well as their love of bargaining and contempt 
for anyone who gives the price first named. 
“How much is your fish?”’ ‘‘ Five shillings 
to your ladyship, but to anyone else it would 
be double.’ ‘‘ Nonsense, why it is nearly 
all head, V’ll give a shilling.” ‘‘ But shure,” 
(with horrified indignation), ‘‘ what would 
any of us be, even the best of us, without a 
head? Anyhow, I'll knock off sixpence 
this time only,” etc. Finally, we agree to 
the half-crown which each had mentally 
decided on beforehand, the seller invariably 
explaining ruefully, ‘‘'To you and you only 
would I give such a bargain, as I paid more 
than that for it meself, at the boats.”’ And 
then the parting shot, ‘‘ You’re such a good 
housekeeper, miss, that it’s a thousand pities 
you're not married—but there! I s’pose 
you’re much too religious a lady ever to think 
of any man!” While another fervently 
ends up with the blessing, ‘‘ May you have 
the weight of your husband in gold.” ‘“ It’s 
a wonder you recognised me,’ we say to an 
old woman, and quick comes the retort, 
“Shure and wouldn’t I know a bit of your 
skin on a bush!”’ How they sum up folks 
in a terse phrase !—‘‘ He’d swear the boots 
off his feet.”” ‘‘ He’s so mean, he’d skin a 
flea, to try and get a h’penny for the hide ” 
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While a woman 
‘strutting along in 
cheap finery is 
pointed out with the 
shrewd remark, 
“* "She never fell from 
a rookery,” imply- 
ing that her present 
grandeur was the 
highest she had ever 
attained to. And 
they have such 
touching faith in 
One’s medicinal 
powers. We ven- 
ture to prescribe for 
a baby, not pro- 
duced, but graphic- 
ally described by its 
mother: ‘ Just take 
a bit of elastic” 
(she says) ‘‘ and pull 
it out, and ye’ll know 
just what the baby’s 
like, so long and so 
thin.” It isa relief 
when sending later 
to enquire results, to 
be told, ‘“‘ Well, now, the baby’s no worse.” 
—M. CoLtey. 


AFFORESTATION IN RELATION TO 
CLIMATE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Since I first came to live here at Bourne- 
mouth, some twenty years ago, when there 
were said to be four million pines in the town 
and its immediate neighbourhood, its winter 
climate has noticeably changed fer the worse. 
Personally, I am inclined to attribute the fact 


to the lamentable deforestation that went on 


during the Great War—perhaps necessarily 
then ; but, unfortunately, the process was not 
arrested when the urgent national need for 
it passed. Our winters are so much colder 
since we ceased to deserve, at any rate so 
fully, our former proud title of the ‘‘ Forest 
City of the Southern Sea ’”’—we used to be 
able to boast of Christmas under parasols 
and in white raiment on the sea-fiont !—that 
I have wondered whether the constant thin- 
ning of the famous Talbot Woods and other 
local woodlands can be accountable for the 
change. On the other hand, I have heard 
that a certain softening of the original rigours 
of the Canadian climate has been observed 
since forests were felled and men drew together 
in cities. May I hope to learn, through your 
columns, which of these theories is scientifically 
correct ?—S. GERTRUDE Forp. 
INDIAN ACROBATS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of Indian 
acrobats. These acrobatic feats on the top of 
a bamboo are a speciality of the natives of 
India, who are marvellously skilful at them. 
Some music of a monotonous rhythm is played 
while the artist on’the top of the bamboo does 
his tricks—C. D. 
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ere is no better food for tired Nerves 


WobitVarburcey k. 


“ There is no better tonic food than ‘Ovaltine’ hours. This delicious beverage supplies, 
for tired nerves and overtaxed strength, and in a highly concentrated and correctly 
it is very efficacious in building up one’s con- balanced form, those essential food ele- 
stitution to enable one to endure strain.” ments which rebuild the nerves and create 


Such an appreciation as this is the more eserves of health and vitality. 
remarkable when one recollects that Miss Prepared from Nature’s Tonic Foods— 
Vanbrugh’s profession imposes an almost Malt, Milk and Eges—one cup of “Oval- 


unparalleled nervous strain. tine’ contains more nourishment than 
“Qvaltine”” endows the system with a 3 eggs or |2 cupfuls of beef tea. Drink 
wealth of endurance to withstand the ‘‘QOvaltine’’ with and between’ meals 


strain attendant upon strenuous work, or instead of tea, coffee, etc. Taken before 
the weariness imposed by long and busy retiring, it ensures sound, natural sleep. 


OVALTINE 


Sa ___TONIC FOOD dice 
ee 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 





Obtainable throughout the British Empire. 
Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 
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Note 


AIRCRAFT QUALITY. 
Because Armstrong Siddeley cars 
are built side by side with Armstrong 
Siddeley aero engines aircraft stan- 
dards in material, workmanship 
and inspection are applied to both 
products. 


A WIDE CHOICE OF BODY 
FINISH in Fabric, Cellulose and 
Coach-paint is available, with a 
full range of open and _ closed 
coachwork. 





these Exceptional Features 





CENTRAL CHASSIS LUBRI- 
CATION. Pressing a pedal oils 
the principal bearings of the chassis. 


AUTOMATIC IGNITION 
CONTROL replaces the ignition 
lever, economises petrol and im- 
proves hill climbing. 


THE CHAIN OF SERVICE 
STATIONS is stocked and staffed 
from the head factory, and is always 
at the disposal of Armstrong 
Siddeley owners. 





30 h.p. 6 Cylinder, from £1,150 to £1,250. Other models: 
14 h.p. 4 Cylinder, from £320 to £395. 15 h.p. 6 Cylinder, 
from £360 to £435. Short 20 h.p. 6 Cylinder, from £435 to 
£520. Long 20 h.p. 6 Cylinder, from £600 to £825. 
Ex. Works. Dunlop Tyres. All British. 


STRONG 
S UD DIE JULIE 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED COVENTRY. 
London: 10, Old Bond Street, W.1. Manchester: 35, King Street West. 











BRITISH CARS OF AIRCRAFT QUALITY 
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A LESSER 17, 
LONDON INTERIOR = Ad 
OF TO-DAY. 


OHN NASH eliminated individuality from the houses 

in his terraces round Regent’s Park. Seen from out- 

side, each great stretch of architecture is a single 

unit in which the precise allotment of space to the com- 

ponent inhabitants is uncertain. From the architect’s 
point of view, this was a noble achievement. The terraces are 
monuments of grand classic design, which the eccentricities 
of individual inhabitants during a century have not been allowed 
to impair. The interiors were equally impersonal, providing 
well proportioned rooms with a sufficiency of delicate modelling 
in such features as cornices and staircase balustrades. Whatever 
the purist may feel about the necessity for a strict correspondence 
of interior treatment to external style, Nash’s rooms provide 
great latitude for individual tastes. Indeed, in such houses 
vivid personality is desirable, so long as it is controlled by an 
appreciation of the classic spirit, for to keep rooms of this kind 
in the impersonal condition in which they were left by the archi- 
tect is to run the risk of sacrificing a home to a spirit, 
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YORK TERRACE, . 


its Decoration by 
Mrs. AVERY ROBINSON. 


ron 
aS 





Mr. and Mrs. Avery Robinson have decorated the interior 
of this house themselves, and in accordance with their own 
personalities. There is nothing eccentric about the result, 
and not enough strictly of the period for it to be called a 
“Regency”? scheme. But it makes an exceptionally charming 
home and, at any rate in the drawing-room, the Regency atmo- 
sphere is sufficiently preserved. The dining-room, on the other 
hand, delightful in itself, as will be presently described, with 
its Georgian deal wainscot, does come as rather a shock to the 
stranger. [ut when all is said of the impropriety of having 
a Georgian room in a Regency house, the idea of forty houses 
in a row all conforming to a single impersonal style of decoration 
becomes preposterous. 

The art of interior decoration is distinguished from archi- 
tecture and the collection of objets d'art by concentrating upon 
the production of atmosphere by colour, Logically pursued, 
this aim, which allows considerable latitude in the choice of 
furniture, may run counter to historical appropriateness, Yet 
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1—A CHINA CUPBOARD SCREENING THE BACK STAIRS IN THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
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2.—THE DINING-ROOM. A HARMONY OF AMBER COLOURS. 


3.—IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Glazed parchment yellow walls and grey-green hangings. 
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a “colour room,” which is 
the product of decoration, is 
in many cases preferable to 
a “period room,” if only 
because a colour room is to 
some extent an_ esthetic 
creation, while a period room 
can express little more than 
the owner’s historical sense— 
or lack of it. In this particular 
house, colour has been so charm- 
ingly used to produce atmo- 
sphere that the historical sense 
is content with a small allow- 
ance of furniture appropriate 
to the style of the house. 

Immediately on _ entering 
we notice a most ingenious 
treatment of the glass partition 
screening the basement stairs. 
These houses have not a back 
staircase, so the flight to the 
basement comes up under the 
main staircase and debouches 
in front of the front door. 
Mrs. Robinson has turned the 
end of the back-stair partition 
into a china cupboard (Fig. 1) 
with glazed back and _ front, 
the back being further screened 
by a white curtain. By day 
the back stairs are not robbed 
of light, and by night a light 
on to the back stairs shows 
up the china in_ silhouette. 
The effect is wholly delightful, 
yet so simple and so obvious 
that it is strange that it 
has not been more generally 
adopted. The only criticism 
is that the design of the ‘‘ shop 
window’’ might have _ been 
rather better. A comparison 
of its glazing with that of 
the window seen through the 
doorway in the _ illustration 
makes further comment un- 
necessary. Moreover, the eye 
needs a broader frame to the 
window at its side away from 
the wall. If the window had 
been flanked by a pair of 
pilasters with the simplest of 
moulded caps, the whole would 
have been more completely 
satisfying. 

Passing up the stone stair- 
case, which has been pickled 
and waxed, one’s eye lights 
with approval on the simply 
designed Regency ironwork of 
the balustrade. On the half 
landing, in front of a window, 
stands a noble bowl of Mrs. 
Robinson’s metalwork flowers. 
This is not the place to describe 
these charming fantasies at 
length. Several examples will 
be seen in the illustrations, and 
many readers will, no doubt, 
be familiar with Mrs. Robin- 
son’s work, whether through 
her exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries not long ago or her 
miniature contributions to the 
Queen’s Dolls’ House. Suffice 
it to say that these flower 
compositions, whether in metal 
or painted parchment, display 
an amazing intuition for the 
personality of each species of 
flower, and a subtle apprecia- 
tion of tones and colours. 

This latter quality dis- 
tinguishes the drawing-room 
(Figs. 3 and 4). The colour 
scheme, of parchment-yellow 
and grey green is derived from 
a fine sixteenth century Flemish 
tapestry that hangs in the 
room. The furnishings are 
related by a participation in 
these colours. The ceilings and 
walls are of glazed parchment- 
yellow, the curtains of grey 
green. A pair of painted 
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of Possession = 


Pride 








A very special steel of the finest possible quality—a large plant 
of specialised machinery—experienced skilled labour and 30 
years’ of testing and trial, means—Pride of Production for 












us, but for you it means ‘ PRIDE OF POSSESSION.” 
For it is a private and personal pride to own the very best, to 
kno w that no one, King or Tramp, has a more luxurious, no 
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one a more comfortable bed than yours. 






It pays to buy the best—all sorings LooK the same. But it’s 


— the QuALITY of the springs that counts. 
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Sold by all Furnishers. 3 ft. 99]-, 4 ft. 6 ins. 118/6, 




















of DESIGNS & ESTIMATES PREPARED FREE Extensive showrooms at our Works, Cricklewood—small West End showroom 
the ; : at 33, Fitzroy Square, W.1. Write for “‘Commonsense Health’’ Mattress 
LIBERTY& CS. REGENT ST; LONDORN.wI Booklet and Portfolio of d-signs of Staples Bedsteads, Department 12, 
on ‘i ’ Cricklewood, N.W.2. 
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: Apart from their arresting beauty 
ser ’ of design, Bratt Colbran fireplaces 
possess a characteristic distinction 


es COMFO RT AND E LE GANCE that belongs only to the “Heaped” 








a Fire. 

_ Are built into these chairs by the careful hands of 

os craftsmen who take pride in every detail of their work Write for Illustrated Catalogue C. 
“ because they use no materials that are not the best. 

of Work you cannot see must be still finer than work BRATT COLBRAN & Co. 


that shows. This is the Bartholomew and Fletcher 
tradition that for ever puts a barrier between the 
is- finished handiwork of the craftsman and the crude 


and the Heaped Fire Company Ltd. 


10, Mortimer St, London, W.1 


Telephone : Telegrams :. 
m product of mass production. Museum 6701 & 6702. Proteus, Wesdo, London 
ur 
ts , ; ts: 
“ The “Grandfather ’’ Wing Easy Chair on Mahogany cabriole J.J. G. Pi ser n yy Brighton. 


legs, spring stuffed seat, upholstered all hair, in Lining, 3ft. 
7in. high, aft. 7in. wide, aft. 10in. deep, £9. Ditto in Damask 


° or Tapestry at 15/- per yard ; trimmed Braid, £12:15:0. & aya a 
re Catalogue of Settees and Easy Chairs free on application. a ti eC fle GO| - eC d frre 
in 

BARTHOLOMEW & FLETCHER ig 











35 Established 1843 
y . OSBORNE HOUSE, TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1. 
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uilders 


and 
Decorators 


HOUSES AND GARAGES 
BUILT TO ORDER 
IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY 


Structural Alterations 
Internal Decorations 
Sanitation 


Hot Water Work 


Electric Lighting and 
Heating — | 


ESTIMATES FREE 





Head Office & Showrooms : 


THE WILLETT BUILDING 
SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


(Telephone: Kensington 4660.) 


And at South Kensington, Hampstead and Hove. 













































































FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE 


THE ROYAL 
MAIL LINE 


PIONEERS IN CRUISING 
HAVE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THEIR 


PROGRAMME 


OF HOLIDAY CRUISES FOR 1928 


SATURDAY 10 MARCH 
By R.M.S.P. “Arcadian” to 
MEDITERRANEAN, Palestine, 
Egypt, etc. 38 days 
FRIDAY 20 APRIL 
By R.M.S.P. “ Arcadian’ to 
MEDITERRANEAN,  Constan- 
tinople, etc. 24 days 
WEDNESDAY 16 MAY 
By R.M.S.P. “Arcadian” to 
ATLANTIC  IS., MOROCCO, 
etc. 14 days 
FRIDAY 1 JUNE 
Special cruise to Mediterranean, 
Spain and Portugal by M.V. 
‘** Alcantara.” 15 days 
FRIDAY 1 JUNE 
Popular holiday cruise by 
R.M.S.P. “ Araguaya’’ to Nor- 


wegian Fjords. 12 days 
WEDNESDAY 13 JUNE 


By R.M.S.P. ‘“ Arcadian” to 
Norwegian Fjords, North Cape, 
Midnight Sun, 21 days 
FRIDAY 15 JUNE 
Popular holiday cruise — by 
R.M.S.P. “* Araguaya” to Nor- 


wegian Fjords. 12 days 
FRIDAY 22 JUNE 
Special cruise to Spain, Madeira 
and Canary Islands, etc., by 
M.V. ‘ Asturias.” 15 days 
FRIDAY 29 JUNE 


Popular holiday cruise — by 
R.M.S.P. ‘‘ Araguaya”’ to Nor- 
wegian Fjords, 12 days 
THURSDAY 5 JULY 
By R.M.S.P. ‘ Arcadian’”’ to the 
Norwegian Fjords, North Cape 
and Spitzbergen, 21 days 
FRIDAY 18 JULY 
Popular holiday cruise by 
R.M.S.P. “ Araguaya”’ to Nor- 
wegian Fjords. 12 days 


FRIDAY 27 JULY 
By R.M.S.P. “Arcadian” to 
NORWAY, DENMARK and 
GERMANY. 14 days 
FRIDAY 27 JULY 
Popular holiday cruise _ by 
R.M.S.P. ‘ Araguaya” to Nor- 


wegian Fjords. 12 days 
FRIDAY 8 AUGUST 


Special cruise by  R.M.S.P. 
“Avon” ROUND IRELAND. 

14 days 
FRIDAY 10 AUGUST 
Popular holiday cruise by 
R.M.S.P. ‘‘ Araguaya”’ to Nor- 


wegian Fjords, 12 days 
SATURDAY 11 AUGUST 
R.M.S.P. ‘“ Arcadian” to the 
NORTHERN CAPITALS OF 
EUROPE, 21 days 
SATURDAY 18 AUGUST 


Special cruise by R.M.S.P. 
**“ Avon”? ROUND SCOTLAND. 

14 days. 
SATURDAY 1 SEPTEMBER 
By R.M.S.P. “ Araguaya” to 
DALMATIAN COAST, VENICE, 


etc. 21 days 
SATURDAY 8 SEPTEMBER 
By R.M.S.P. “Arcadian” to 
DALMATIAN COAST, VENICE, 
etc. 21 days 
FRIDAY 28 SEPTEMBER 


By R.M.S.P. “‘ Araguaya”’ to the 
Mediterranean and the Seville 
Exhibition, 24 days 
FRIDAY 5 OCTOBER 
By R.M.S.P. “ Arcadian ”’ to the 
Mediterranean, Athens, Constan- 
tinople. 24 days 
SATURDAY 1 DECEMBER 
By R.M.S.P. “ Arcadian” to the 
Mediterranean, etc, 

18 days 


For further particulars, fares, etc., apply to : 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO, 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 
ATLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, E.C.2 


SOUTHAMPTON, 


LIVERPOOL, 


GLASGOW, 


BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, 
or Local Representatives. 


Service Advertising 
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Venetian chairs and the rugs repeat the latter colour, which 
finds echees in various other objects. The yellow culminates in 
the gorgeous carved and gilt Spanish cabinet, seen on the left 
of Fig. 4, on the flap of which can also be distinguished a painted 
and gilt Madonna in alabaster, a remarkably baroque achieve- 
ment of the most Churriguerresque exuberance. Several pieces 
of dark walnut Italian furniture provide the bourdon of the 
colour scheme, standing out as double-bass punctuations from 
the milder brown of the parquet floor. On a pair of walnut 
tables that flank the chimneypiece is a collection of eighteenth 
century Spanish boxes and other decorative objects that reinforce 
the yellow motif. Between the windows (Fig. 3) is a pair of 
Mrs. Robinson’s flower compositions, the petals and leaves 
made of parchment and painted in their natural colours. They 
are contained in glazed and recessed alcoves of pickled pine, 
and are illuminated by concealed lighting. Their effect is 
exceedingly decorative, and it is difficult to think of a more 
satisfactory method of beautifying these narrow spaces. 

In the small farther half of the room a similar colour scheme 
predominates, with a higher proportion of brown in the book- 
cases, made of deal stained and then pickled to a light brown, 
which, as nearly as possible, resembles the pickled pine of the 
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suggests it is our task in ethics, is to open ourselves to all 
that is best in past and extraneous civilisations, and assimilate 


the harvest into a new unity. In decoration the assimilative 
medium is colour, and this house is a charming illustration of its 
operation. C. 





Architecture. (The Simple Guide Series), by A. IL. N. Russell, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
The Architect in History, by Martin S. Briggs, F.R.1.B.A. (Oxford 
University Press, tos.) ; 
“MOST of us,’ says Mr. Russell, in the introduction to the first of 
these books, “‘ are prepared to be interested in architecture; but we 
feel that a great deal of technical knowledge, which is just beyond our 
reach, is needed. ‘This book aims at breaking down the alarming 
barrier of technicality. It tries to show in a simple way how the form 
of buildings—7.e., what we cal! ‘ the historic styles ’—was due to the 
materials which the people had to build with, to the special purpose of 
the building, or the special conditions of the time, and to give a clear 
and consecutive picture of the gradual development.” Beginning with 
Mesopotamia and ending with the Einstein Tower at Potsdam, Mr. 
Russell admirably succeeds in doing this in 260 pages. He writes 
simply and knows his subject so well that he can tell us the essential 
pointsinafew words. He deals sensibly with Gothic, without highfalutin, 
is discriminating on the nineteenth century, and combines sanity with 
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4.—THE DRAWING-ROOMS. 
Colour gradations from gold to walnut, 


old doors of the rooms. On the floor are mellow-coloured gvos- 
point rugs of early nineteenth century work. Several of these 
are disposed about the house. 

A very fine rug of this kind, uniting red, gold and brown, 
covers the floor of the dining-room (Fig. 2). The scheme of 
this room is a harmony of rich colours, summed up in the bronze 
and metallic hues of the flower composition seen in the illustra- 
tion, It stands on a walnut cupboard and is backed by a piece 
of faded crimson brocade edged with old-gold braid. The table 
is a gorgeous slab of walnut, and the chairs are upholstered in 
moss-green figured silk. The curtains are of a modern Italian 
reproduction of an old figured brocade in which all the colours 
are softly repeated on a low white ground, and the general 
atmosphere of the room is concentrated in the tazza of blue- 
john on the table of luminous amber. 

It will be seen that, although there is nothing modern in 
this house, the decoration has harmonised and united objects 
of various phases of culture into a whole with a distinct character 
of its own. The eclecticism of contemporary taste cannot, by 
itself, produce an esthetic unity, such as this house presents. 
It is the discerning use of colour harmonies that unites the 
relics of the past into a whole that is essentially of to-day. In 
this age our sympathy for and knowledge of cultural developments 
in all periods and countries are developed as they have never 
been before. Our task in decoration, as Count Keyserling 


understanding in his excellent chapters on modern tendencies. We 
most cordially recommend the book both to old and young. Mr. 
Briggs’ book is equally commendable to the more “‘ advanced student,” 
and equally wide in its scope. As its title implies, however, it is rather 
concerned with the personnel of architecture. Thus, with regard to 
Gothic, Mr. Briggs vigorously denies that a committee of craftsmen 
could have designed a cathedral, and is able to reveal some of the indi- 
viduals who really designed the work loosely ascribed to such patrons 
as William of Wykeham. The chapter on the nineteenth century gives 
the best view of that chaotic, but engrossing, phase which has been yet 
written. The book provides such a mass of information in compact, 
accessible form that it will probably be used rather for reference, for 
which it is invaluable, than for consecutive reading, though“Mr. Briggs” 
style leaves nothing to be desired in quickness or humanity, 





Modern Danish Architecture, edited by Kay Fisker and F. R. 
Yerbury. (Benn, 32s. 6d.) 

BOTH Sweden and Holland have an exceedingly living architecture, 
and there are signs of real originality in Denmark. P. V. J. Klint’s 
recent churches are astonishing derivations from the old crow-stepped 
gable, and show a firm grasp of essentials. But the remainder of the 
buildings shown in Mr. Yerbury’s excellent photographs are dis- 
tinguished for their clean and sober classicism rather than for any 
striking novelty. Danish architects have gone back particularly to the 
‘“* Empire ” phase of revived Hellenism, as providing a lucid and graceful 
mode for modern necessities.. Edvard Thomsen’s Schoo] at Hellerup 
has a galleried hall that either Corbusier or Pheidias might own to. 
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MODERN DECORATION OF A SMALL 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 


By PRoressor C, H. REILLY. 


N these days, when any young person of either sex with 

sufficient assurance and a flaiy for the b/zarre sets up as 

a professional decorator, it is good to find two young men 

of proved knowledge and taste joining together to tackle 

what, after all, should be one of the most representative 
arts of our time. Indeed, it is the art by which our particular 
period will be referred to most often. We want, therefore, 
real ability in our decorators as much as in our architects 
or in any of our artists. No doubt, a great deal of their 
work will be transient—but some will remain. and by that 
posterity will judge us; just as, by their rooms, we judge the 
Early Victorians, the Late Georgians, the Edwardians and 
everyone else. 

The artists I am referring to are Mr. R. W. Symonds and 
Mr. Robert Lutyens, working together as Messrs. Symonds 
and Lutvens. Mr. Symonds has not only been known for some 
years for his intelligent decorative work, but also for his serious 
study of old furniture. His book, The Present State of Old 
Furniture, published some years ago, has become the standard 
work by which the tricks of the faker are exposed and tests 
of genuineness applied. Mr. Robert Lutyens is Sir Edwin 
Lutyens’ only son. It would be strange if he did not combine 
taste and inventiveness. The accompanying illustrations of 
the interior and furnishing of No. 3, Deanery Street, Park Lane, 
for the Baroness Ravensdale, are the proof that is offered. 

Probably, no harder test could be given to a decorator than 
a problem with these two conditions; one, a modern house of 
no particular style or character but with the usual over-emphatic 
detail, and, two, a client with a collection of Chinese and Japanese 
lacquer work. That is what No. 3, Deanery Street offered to 
Messrs. Symonds and Lutyens. Let us see what they have 
done with it, remembering that the decorations and furniture 
only are theirs, and not the house itself. 


First, the entrance hall, a small apartment with a black 
and white floor and with the stairs jutting into it, had to give 
the note of the house. Personally, | think this has been struck 
very cleverly at the outset. The room has been made a square 
little court of gold and soapstone, into which the little black 
and red lacquer staircase now comes as a strange and exciting 
incident. In the centre of the opposite wall of the court as you 
enter are a pair of pierced doors, carved and gilded—really an 
early nineteenth century screen adapted. They suggest, however, 
interest beyond, and just the touch of mystery that is called 
for. How, then, have Messrs. Symonds and Lutyens turned 
an ordinary little Edwardian hall into an airy court of this 
kind? I think they have done it chiefly by lowering the dado 
to stone proportions and by adding mouldings of stone contour 
to the main door. All this they have then painted to suggest, 
rather than represent, soapstone. The result is certainly 
a little court with bright reflections on the walls and ceiling, 
but with a slight air of mystery. The low seat with Chinese 
panels, also made from a screen, but a Chinese one in this case, 
adds to the effect. You are prepared for something interesting 
in the room through the double doors. Jet ns open them and 
see what is there. 

At first sight all you see is a golden coral room sunk down 
a few steps, with a coved ceiling and the sun pouring in at an 
Italian window. It is a bright and happy effect as it is, but 
you soon find that the room is full of oth2r interests. The 
Italian window belonging to the house could hardly be altered. 
It had, therefore, to be endured, though its mouldings are a little 
emphatic. The best thing was artificially to light it and then 
to play up to it; hence, probably, the pilasters. But they are 
not the solid marble or wood pilasters of our parents and grand- 
parents, They are the very modern glass ones of to-day, made 
of black mirrors with simple but charming green lacquer capitals. 





THE DRAWING-ROOM, SHOWING MALACHITE COLUMNS AND NICHE WITH ENGRAVED GLASS ARCHITRAVE. 
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| THE austerity of Early Tudor, the graceful 
manners of Chippendale and Sheraton, the 
decorative wealth of Louis XVI, the solid 
comfort of Queen Anne—all these are 
represented in the collection of Reproduc- 
tion Furniture exhibited on Harrods Third 
Floor. Here, side by side with striking 
examples in the Modern Manner, are pieces 
faithfully reproducing the best work of every 
interesting period of Furniture Design. The 
two pieces chosen for illustration are par- 
ticularly fine examples of the reproducer’s art. 


The Cabinet 


q has doors exquisitely panelled with designs in 
petit-point needlework, the enus of the cabinet, 
the insides of the doors and the whole of the interior 
being painted in exact imitation of the needlework. 
The stand is gilt, richly carved. Cabinet and stand 
are faithful reproductions in every detail of separate 
originals. The placing of them together has created 
a unique piece of furniture, worthy either of display 
by itself or of inclusion in a collection of antiques. 


The Chair 


qG is a perfect reproduction of a Queen Anne 
wing easy chair. It is covered with the 
very finest petit-point needlework in a rich shade 
of old rose. A handsome, comfortable chair. 


HARRODS 


ON THE THIRD FLOOR 








HARRODS LIMITED LONDON SOUTH WEST ONE 


past times re-created 





Length ... 60” 
Width ... 36" 
Depth ... 18" 
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DECORATIONS 


AND 


FURNISHINGS 


Waring’s place their expert 
knowledge for the execution of 
Decoration and Furnishing in all 
Periods at your service free of cost 


NS) 


WARING 


AND 


GILLOW 


LIMITED 
164-182 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Museum 5000 Telegrams: ‘‘Warison, London” 


BRANCHES: LIVERPOOL » MANCHESTER - LANCASTER 







BEAUTIFUL 
BLINDS & 
CURTAINS 
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ITH the development of artistic taste, people 

now realise that the window, according to the j 
manner in which it is treated, becomes either { 

an added beauty, or a disfigurement to artistic i 
surroundings. From inside or out, the final touch 
of elegance depends upon tasteful window furnishing. 
Messrs. Avery & Co. claim to be experts in this 
particular, both from the artistic and the technical 
points of view. For over three-quarters of a century, 
the firm has maintained a reputation for supplying the 
best possible in relation to window furnishing, both 
as to material and workmanship. And in this, as in j 
most cases, the best is, in the long run, the cheapest. { 
Illustrated Catalogue (Coloured) post free { 


JOSEPH AVERY & CO. 


81, Great Portland Street, W.1 
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= Telephone: Telegrams: 

= Langham 1129. “ Velarium, Phone, London.” 
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THIS INSTALLATION WAS ERECTED BY DRAKE 
& GORHAM, LTD., IN 1889, for the late ALBEMARLE 
CATOR, Esq.—and apart from the rewiring of the interior 
last year, as a precautionary measure, most of the originai 
equipment IS STILL IN USE. During the whole of this 
period the supply has never failed, A record which few, 
if any, Supply Companies can equal, 









Many of the more important estates in the British Isles either have been or are 
being fitted on the D. & G. methods. 


Send for pamphlets, No 84. A visit from our Engineers will be made gratis. 


DRAKE & GORHAM, LTD. 


(Head Office) 36 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


29 PICCADILLY - - - MANCHESTER 
eaten 58 WEST CAMPBELL STREET - GLASGOW 
Ls 105 HIGH STREET - - WINCHESTER 
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A portion of the Engine Room, showing original Dynamo and 


Switchgear as installed nearly 40 years ago. 
The same Engineer has operated the plant since it was first fixed. 





A Diake « Gotham Installation — 
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By a clever arrangement of square 
columns and a beam at either side 
of the main room, the architectural 
scheme has been made axial and 
the faults of the first designer 
corrected. The result is a delightful 
dining-room with service space 
behind it. In this service space a 
very ingenious touch is the service 
lift from the kitchen, coming up 
into a black lacquer chest made 
in an imitation of another one on 
the far side of the room. In the 
centre of the room is a grey burr 
walnut circular dining table, with 
black edge, which can be enlarged 
by the addition of an outer rim. 
It is carried on a central black 
pedestal, the shape of which is 
sympathetically Chinese. This table 
is a beautiful piece of wood, and 
to go with it, in tone and design, 
Messrs. Symonds and Lutyens have 
made a set of cream lacquered calf- 
skin chairs. Two gold-foil niches 
edged with black glass, secretly lit 
and fitted with shell flowers, add 
a further modern exotic note, in 
keeping with the Chinese ornaments 
and the strange and interesting 
Chinese picture, in high relief, 
over the mantelpiece. Altogether 
this is a verv happy and satisfactory 
room, quiet enough to be a back- 
ground to bright and happy guests, 
and yet cheerful enough to stimulate 
everyone. 

The drawing-room which runs 
through the house on the first 
floor is equally successful. Here the 
artists have made a through vista 
by means of large openings in the 
walls, and emphasised it by small 
green-painted malachite columns 
with bronze caps. These bright 
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BEDROOM, SHOWING BEDSIDE 
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CHEST OF DRAWERS IN BURR WALNUT VENEER WITH 


WRITING-TABLE 


FLAME-COLOURED TASSELS. 





IN BURR WALNUT VENEER IN PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOM. 


columns against the plain walls give the note 
to the room—the modern ‘one of a few bright, 
gay things against a severely plain background. 
The note is, of course, well in keeping also 
with Lady Ravensdale’s lacquer collection, 
particularly her delightful Chinese horn lanterns 
which hang against the wall, suspended from 
brackets which Messrs. Symonds and Lutyens 
have designed for them. Very cleverly, too, 
have they adapted the English Chesterfield 
and stuffed armchairs, both to the scale of 
the room, with its low ceiling, and the sur- 
rounding Chinese detail. There is about the 
room an air of spaciousness, elegance and 
comfort, combined with a distinctly modern, 
yet slightly exotic, note, which is very stim- 
ulating and interesting. 

The main bedroom above is a very clever 
apartment, in which all the furniture has been 
designed by Messrs. Symonds and Lutyens. 
The illustrations show how, especially in the 
sofa, the armchairs and the bedside tables, 
they have combined the severe lines, but fine 
finish, of the best modern furniture designers 
with the slight Chinese suggestion the problem 
called for. The bed is a fine piece of work, in 
which a very useful shoe cupboard at the foot 
well balances the head with its slight wings. 
Altogether this is a very pleasant and airy 


DETAIL OF DINING-ROOM CHAIR. 


bedroom, in which, again, the furniture has very 
wisely been kept low and small, and has been 
very carefully designed for its purpose. Anyone 
who still has doubts as to the beauty of the 
best modern furniture designed by artists and 
craftsmen of the first rank should study 
carefully these highly finished and beautiful 
pieces of Messrs. Symonds and_ Lutyens. 
Against the plain walls the rich pattern of 
their burr walnut veneer makes them delightful 
as decoration, while their strong, simple out- 
lines answer to the modern desire for simplicity 
and accuracy. 

A romantic note is given to this bedroom 
by the silver-green metal grille which separates 
the dressing-room from it. Through this grille, 
and up two steps, one has a glimpse of mirrors 
and all the apparatus oft oilet, and, obviously, 
these decorators are men of ideas as well as of 
colours, lines and beautiful surfaces. 

There are plenty of other rooms in the house 
with equally charming and individual effects, 
but enough has been said to show how these 
young artists of taste and ability have solved 
their problem, and have made out of a difficult 
house not only a delightful setting for Lady 
Ravensdale’s collections, but a charming modern 
residence. 
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Let PERMUTIT'’ 
work its miracle 
for you 


The daily miracle of changing hard, lime-laden Tap Water 
into soft, pure, healthful water, without chemicais, !abour, 
or mechanism, at an infinitesimal! cost. 


Just a slender steel cylinder contaming “ Permutit,” attached 
to the water main of any House, Hotel, Institution or Factory, 
will give that building an unlimited supply of the softest, 
purest water for drinking, cooking, toilet, baths, hot water 
system, laundry, boilers, and all other domestic or industrial 
purposes. 


Once installed, no renewals or replacements are ever necessary. 
The power of “Permutit” is as inexhaustible as that of radium, 
which will last as long as the world itself. A simple regener- 
ation with common salt recreates ‘‘ Permutit”’ indefinitely, week 
after week, month after month, year after year... . 





Miraculous ... . . almost, yet based on the soundest scientific 
fact. All over the globe ‘‘ Permutit” Water Softeners have been 
in constant use for a quarter of a century, and are still as 
fresh and active to-day as when first put to work. 





The “ Permutit” household Water Softener takes up little more 
room than an umbrella stand, and costs no more than your 
newspaper weekly. It pays for itself by saving 50% of your 
soap, soda, tea, and other household materials, and so gives 
you the precious boon of increased health and comfort 


for nothing. 
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SAN “p =499 
* Permutit” for Smallest to erm ) | 
Largest houses. (Rezd.) 
The Water Softener 
in your home 


A 94-page illustrated Handbook, “ Soft Water in the Home,” 
will be sent free on receipt of a postcard by 


UNITED WATER SOFTENERS LTD. #!¢3%<b Hous 


Telephones: Holborn 3111 (8 lines) Telegrams: ‘‘ Aquadolce, Estrand, London” 
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Soap causes the lime salts contained in 
hard water to form a sticky curd which 
clogs the pores and robs the skin of that 
lovely bloom of health. What a con- 
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Soft water is health-giving and so refresh- 
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The pre-eminence of Chloride Batteries has 


been established by their dependability and 

low maintenance cost. 

K ’ 4 Chloride Batteries are made at the largest 
_A . battery works in the British Empire. 
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PAINTED INTERIORS 


NE associates painted architectural interiors with 
baroque palaces rather than with that demure corner 
of South Kensington, Pelham Crescent. Yet at 
No. 3, Mr. Philip Tilden gave his own house an 
appropriate and, at the same time, bewitching 

character by applying to it the methods of the frescatore of 
eighteenth century Italy. The rooms in Pelham Crescent are 
impersonal to the verge of baldness. Their very emptiness of 
character exactly suited Mr. Tilden’s purpose, namely, to use 
them as cubic canvases. The architetto pittove is a rare bird 
nowadays. Mr. Tilden is one of the few of the species to be 
found in this country, for, besides being an architect of unusual 
imagination, he is exceedingly capable and versatile with the 
brush, and has a lively sense of colour. 

It has been remarked elsewhere in this issue that the modern 
art of decoration as developed in England is concerned with 
colour rather than with form or “ period.’’ In discussing both 
Mr. Ionides’s work at 2, Seamore Place and Mrs. Avery Robinson’s 
decoration of her house in York Terrace, colour, it has been 
suggested, is the medium by which the furniture of past ages 





1—PAINTED LAPIS LAZULI 


is to be assimilated into a modern unity. Unlike the historian, 
whose researches into the past are for facts alone, the philosopher 
studies the civilisations of the past and of distant countries 
in order to correlate what is best in them into a fuller system 
of life for his contemporaries. Philosophy is the medium that 
can give old facts and premises new significance. So, in his 
smaller way, the decorator employs colour as the medium for 
drawing together the choicest relics of the past, not into a 
“collection ’”’ or “ gallery,’’ as is the habit of the connoisseur, 
but into a new esthetic whole. In each of the three houses 
illustrated to-day we are conscious of an esthetic unity. Each 
in its way is a work of art. 

Mr. Tilden’s house is—or was, for it has since changed 
hands and his decoration been modified—the most fantastic 
creation of the three. Paint, and paint alone, was here used 
to produce an effect which in the other houses was partly pro- 
duced by actual forms. Yet the pilasters and mouldings and 
figures did not aim at deceiving the eye. A certain sketchiness 
of technique proclaimed immediately that these painted orna- 
ments were simply two-dimensional designs, not realistic substi- 
tutes for the real thing. Their vaison d’étre was colour, not 
deception. It is this characteristic that distinguishes modern 
painted decoration from that of the eighteenth century, where 





domes, open to the sky, and colonnades @ pert de vue, simulated 
a magnificence that the eighteenth century mind loved to believe 
existed. 

In the narrow entrance hall a Corinthian order was painted. 
The staircase was pillar-box red, with its bistre walls enlivened 
by amorini. With this introduction we were ready for the 
main room of the house, the living-room stretching the whole 
depth of the first floor (Figs. 2 and 3). Its walls were 
panelled in paint. A plain skirting and a shallow cornice were 
its sole architectural elements. All the rest, the panelling, 
the frieze, the over-doors, was in tempera. The groundwork 
was of varying tones of umber, into which the bookshelves, 
with their old calf bindings, fitted warmly. The original fireplace 
and Victorian grate were taken out and replaced by a bolection 
moulding and a hearth for a wood fire. Above it a Pannini 
architectural piece had suggested, with its low tones, the prevail- 
ing colouring of the room. The chimney-breast was defined by 
a couple of fluted pilasters in paint. The floor was covered 
with a black carpet, which showed up well the mellow colours 
of Persian rugs and the needlework on seventeenth century 





WALLS IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


chairs. The warm glow of mahogany and old gilding further 
enriched this low-toned palette. 

At the windows Mr. Tilden had blue brocade curtains 
with flat pelmet-valances, of which the bottoms were shaped, 
made of sailcloth, painted with fringes, tassels and festoons of 
flowers. People with the requisite leisure and ffaiy could give 
their homes a delightful character by reviving the old craft 
of the ¢otle-peinte. A coarse canvas painted with aniline dyes 
produces a hanging indistinguishable from tapestry in a bad 
light, and equally decorative in a good one. Alternatively, a 
thin tempera medium can be used, as was the original practice 
in the seventeenth century. 

The dining-room was on the ground floor and had been 
painted to simulate lapis lazuli, with the figure of the lapis 
handled decoratively, while other ornaments melt into it, so 
that no deception is intended. A bolection moulding fireplace 
was surmounted by a painted shelf, above which was a charming 
figure group. 

It is now some five years since the work was done, and 
the practice of painting interiors has since made a little 
headway. Several Slade School and other trained students 
have turned to interior work with notable success. Mr. 
Whistler and Miss Nan West have done remarkable work at 
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2.—THE LIBRARY. 


the ‘Tate Gallery and Orthopedic Hospital respectively, and 
Miss Adshead has done rooms for Professor Reilly in Liverpool 
and for her father in Chester Gate, where a dining-room is in 
course of decoration in the style of a Pompeian room. Another 
decorator of great ability is Mr. Mildenhall, of Messrs. E. D. 
Winn and Co., who, having gained the Prix de Rome, has aban- 
doned ‘“‘ high art’”’ for this more practical and, intrinsically, 
more valuable branch of painting. It is to be hoped, not only 
that more people will make their rooms literally works of art, 


but that the floating population of artists will increasingly 
turn to this form of craftsmanship. What is wrong with art 
education at present is that it produces far more ambitious 
artists than there is room for, tempting men and women to be 
Cézannes and Matisses, who, in another age, would have been 
decorative craftsmen of a high order. To eke out a precarious 
existence by the painting of unsaleable pictures in the purlieus 
of Chelsea is far more a prostitution of art than its application, 
for decent emolument, to the genial decoration of interiors. 





3--WALLS PAINTED IN CHIAROSCURO. 
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Wallpaper the “Cinderella” of Decoration 
has taken on a new role under the combined 
ingenuity of the Designer and the high-class 
Decorator. The application to the printed 
ornament of some of the processes, whereby 
plain paint becomes an artistic treatment, 
converts plain wallpaper into something 
worthy of— 


GOOD HOUSES and FINE FURNITURE. 


The illustration above is one of our examples. 
Schemes prepared and Estimates given 
ee. 


At this time of the year bargains can be obtained 
in both Genuine Antiques and “ Reproduction ”’ 
Furniture. 


A visit to our Showrooms is invited. 





All prices plainly marked. 


GILL& REIGATE™ 


Furnishers and Decorators to H.M. the King’ 
73 to 77, OXFORD ST., and 7,SOHO SQ.. en 
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Ask your Decorator for the DURESCO 
Tint Book and the story of ** Duresco in 
the Home,” or write direct to the Manu- 
facturers : The Silicate Paint Co., 


Orr & Co., Ltd., Charlton, London. S.E.7 











The Right Paint for the Purpose 
The Correct Colour for the Occasion 


Every year you pay for decoration, 
whether you have your house repainted 
or not. 


When the work is done at proper 
intervals, the cost is comparatively light. 


Neglect to provide the surface protection 
that good paint affords proves costly in 
the end, through the deterioration of 
the fabric of your home. 


But—whether you re-decorate at long or 
frequent intervals—the paint used must 


be the best, 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS 


You will not have to insist upon its use. 
Your decorator already knows its value, 
and will approve your choice. 
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NATIONAL 


HORSES 


BILLY BARTON, CARFAX AND OTHERS. 


DO not propose to enter into any conjecture as to what 

the unwieldy size of the Grand National field is likely 

to be. It is a detail which, for the time being, can 

be evaded, though something ludicrously and dangerously 

big seems inevitable. One thinks of that when contem- 
plating the complacency with which some ardent souls are 
rushing in to accept the short prices which bookmakers are 
offering about the most favoured horses at the moment. Let 
me give an instance. The price quoted about the American 
horse, Billy Barton, is 10 to 1. Would it not be better to wait 
until the day and accept a shorter price, having then the assurance 
that the horse has given nought but satisfaction in the interval 
and has survived the rigours of his serious preparation and 
any intermediate practices in public ? 


CARFAX AND SPRIG. 

They ask for 14 to 1 about Carfax and last year’s winner, 
Sprig. Well, if bookmakers can do business at these rates 
they are securing a fine foundation for winning books when 
the time comes. They will have everything in their favour. 
The horses may break down and never see the post. If they are 
delivered at the post, think of the risks to be run in the frantic 
dash by such a desperate crowd for the first fence, and then 
the perils of two rounds of the fences at Aintree. And yet the 
bookmakers have the cheek to offer only 10 to 1 about a visitor 
from America, just because the horse in question has won his 
first race in this country. I am writing this just before Billy 
Barton is due to take part at Birmingham in his second race. 
If he wins in what will have been an even more testing affair 
than that at Newbury last month, then we shall have to take a 
little more seriously the prospect of a 100 per cent. American 
victory in our greatest steeplechase. 

Billy Barton is by a horse named Huon, who was got by the 
1902 Derby winner, Ard Patrick. Huon, it is said, was at the 
stud for a short time in Germany, was moved on to Ireland, 
and then to America, where he sired Billy Barton. This horse 
had no great reputation in the United States. Such as it was 
it appears to have been built up on a series of successes in what 
they call point-to-point races. It may be that their races so 
named are more serious than what we know as point-to-points. 
Anyhow, his owner, realising that he was a fine natural jumper, 
believed he was made of the stuff that Grand National winners 
are made of, and accordingly shipped him to England to the care 
of the Hon. Aubrey Hastings at Wroughton. 

So far as I can gather, Mr. Hastings was not enormously 
impressed with the horse at the outset. No doubt he thinks 
more of him now. The fact remains that when they produced 
him at Newbury he seems to have been unfancied and unbacked 
for a shilling, so to say ; indeed, the stable had a much shorter 
priced one in Eagle’s Pride. As between the two Billy Barton 
showed himself to be much the better ; but the point is that he 
won this race quite comfortably after showing the way throughout 
the three miles, during which he made no semblance of a mistake 
in his jumping. As an individual he is of medium size, with some 
quality, and has generally likeable characteristics. It is per- 
fectly true to say that he made many friends, while, as I have 
shown, the bookmakers have done their best to pay him a tribute 
by contracting his price to a ridiculous figure for the big event 
next month. 

Then, there is Carfax. Now, here is a horse that was only 
put to the business of jumping fences in public rather late in 
life, and from being a modest, undiscovered performer he has 
suddenly assumed an individuality that intrigues a great many 
folk. For to-day, according to many good judges who are not 
influenced by the estimate of bookmakers, he has a sound chance 
of winning the Grand National for his farmer-owner. Carfax, 
we are told, was to have been exploited as a hunter by Lord 
Greville, but, apparently, the horse proved a recalcitrant indivi- 
dual and threatened danger both in the breaking of him and 
after that as a potential hunter. He appears then to have been 
presented by a Bicester farmer, Mr. W. T. Ancil, into whose 
possession he had come, to his son, Mr. B. W. Ancil. The 
family affair is completed by the big part played by another 
son, Mr. C. Ancil. He has been the horse’s rider in public, and, 
no doubt, has had much to do with the taming and “ making ”’ 
of the steed. 

Carfax proceeded to win point-to-points, but still we might 
not have heard of his existence had he not made a momentous 
plunge into steeplechasing proper. I remember an afternoon 
at Windsor last December when Lord Stalbridge’s Thrown In, 
a horse of repute, was very much expected to win a steeplechase 
for amateur riders. It was the last race of the afternoon, and 
some backers were keeping themselves in reserve so as to make a 
certainty of backing at least one winner. The supposed cer- 
tainty ran up against one much too good for him. The intervener 
was our friend Carfax. It was at Gatwick recently that the horse 
really drew general attention to his candidature by winning a 
steeplechase of four miles. Now, the Gatwick course, when four 


miles have to be negotiated in heavy going, can be a great test 
of stamina and jumping. Carfax was held to have answered that 
test in a manner quite convincing. 

He is not a big horse. Possibly he stands just 16h.; not 
improbably his correct stature may be just a shade under. I 
confess I like best the big, strong galloper and jumper for the 
Grand National, but some horses rather under medium height 
have won the big ’chase in their time. For Carfax, it can be 
urged very much in his favour that he is a natural jumper, by 
which I mean he has the intelligence to do the right thing should 
he chance to meet a fence in the wrong way. Of course, the 
most natural jumper in the world can be brought down at Aintree 
by the blunders of others. Still, that is allin the game. Carfax, 
apparently, stands for stamina and proved jumping ability, 
but whether he is adequately equipped to encounter the higher 
class of ’chasers in the race remains to be proved. We can only 
have opinions, and, personally, I should be sorry to accept 14 to 1 
about Carfax at this juncture. : 

It was at the Gatwick meeting that last year’s winner, Sprig, 
was able to register a success over three miles, thereby indicating 
a retention of some of those powers that enabled him to triumph 
at Aintree nearly a year ago. I should hate to belittle this win 
of his at Gatwick, but, really, he had little or nothing to beat. 
Lord Lovat’s Musteline and Major Larnach-Nevill’s Ibstock 
were better fancied; but, while the former has not won a race 
for a very long time past, Ibstock has reminded us since that he 
is a very slow horse and scarcely fitted to test a high-class ’chaser 
over three miles. It was, nevertheless, pleasant to note the 
well-being of Sprig and to be reminded that for a Grand National 
it is always good and sound policy to entertain respect for 
those horses that have shown up well in past Grand Nationals. 

It is the reason why I shall not be carried away by any 
glamour attaching to the recent doings of Billy Barton and 
Carfax. When the time comes it will be open to either to win, 
but I shall not underrate the candidatures of Sprig, Bright’s 
Boy, Master Billie, Bovril III and some others that seem to 
me to answer certain essential qualifications. Master Billie is 
what I would describe asan Aintree-made horse, and it is immensely 
in his favour that he will again be ridden by Fred Rees. Master 
Billie was second at Sandown Park to Koko, about whose success 
a great fuss was made. We may agree that Koko has much 
distinguished himself as a performer over “ park’’ courses, 
but, having seen him come to grief more than once at Aintree, 
I feel bound to view his prospects with some degree of distrust. 
He will be meeting Master Billie, Amberwave and some others 
on even more favourable terms in the Grand National, but the 
fact remains that his previous experiences of the fences at Aintree 
have been unfortunate. 

I mentioned the name of Amberwave just now. In appear- 
ance he is very typical of the accepted Aintree type—that is 
to say, he has size, ranginess and undoubted jumping ability. 
That ability, oddly enough, has now and again failed him when 
appearing to have great chances of success; but last Saturday, 
at Lingfield Park, he won the important Troytown Handicap 
’Chase of three miles. If he could be relied upon to jump as 
carefully, even brilliantly, on all occasions, then here is one that 
would enlist a very considerable following. He had behind him 
a big field, the next best being that extremely nice horse Great 
Span. 





A HORSE TO WATCH. 

It struck me that Great Span would not have been beaten 
had he had the advantage of a recent race. He was, however, 
making a re-appearance on a racecourse after a long absence, 
and it was just that want of ‘‘ tuning up ”’ that was the probable 
cause of his faltering on the flat after jumping the last fence in 
the lead and so enabling Amberwave to overtake him. I think 
highly of both these horses, and especially do I recommend that 
Great Span be kept in mind. I shall be most interested in him 
when next he is competing, and those who lost their money over 
him at Lingfield Park last week-end may reasonably expect to 
recover their losses. I regard him as an exceptionally high-class 
horse, and I know his trainer, W. Payne, has considerable hopes 
of him for the Grand National. 

We have heard a lot of Grakle, a horse that was much fancied 
a year ago and did not complete the course. He was then owned 
by Mr. T. K. Laidlaw, who got a wonderfully good price for him 
when putting him up for auction. His present owner, Mr. 
C. Taylor, who also trains with Coulthwaite, would receive some- 
thing of a shock over the horse’s fate at Haydock Park last week- 
end. Grakle, who had been successfully exploited over hurdles 
in the early part of the season, was returned to steeplechasing, 
and, when apparently going well three fences from the finish, 
he came to grief. No doubt he is a very smart jumper when all 
goes well with him, but I am not enraptured with horses that are 
erratic and undependable—those, moreover, for whom excuses 
have constantly to be made. I do not think Grakle is destined 
ever to win a Grand National. PHILIPPOS, 
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THE GRASMERE 


ACH year the Grasmere village drama, or local dialect 
play, seems to grow in fame, and it is now almost as well 
known as the great sports gathering held in this delightful 
Lakeland valley during the summer. It would be absurd 
to deny that these plays are very much alike year after 

year, and in following out the main idea, the preservation of 
the dialect and customs, the scope of the dramatists is, naturally, 
limited. These very limitations are, to a great extent, however, 
the cause of their continued success. Every day this week the 
villagers are producing a Westmorland drama in four acts, 
‘“ The Lewthwaites of Lowgill, ’’ and great credit is due to the 
writer, Mrs. Rawnsley, and the country folk taking part for 
their ability to retain the character of the play and yet to 
diversify the drama year by year sufficiently to maintain 
public interest. 

It is remarkable how widespread the interest has become in 
these dialect plays. Between twenty-five and thirty-five years 
ago Miss Charlotte Fletcher was responsible for the productions 
and wrote four plays. These were given in the Grasmere school- 
room and excited no interest beyond the bounds of the parish ; 
but after they were taken up by that keen dalesman, the late 
Canon Rawnsley, and later by Mrs. Rawnsley, their fame has 
spread far and wide. Everyone in Grasmere has some interest in 
the play. Not only do the villagers take part on the stage, but 
they also lend their household furniture, which gives the play a 
true setting, and for a whole week homes in the valley are without 
their old oak chest, pieces of old china, or some other treasured 
antique. 

In ‘“‘ The Lewthwaites of Lowgill’’ the curtain rises on 
“T’ hoose at Lowgill,’’ a homely domestic scene. Libby, Farmer 
Lewthwaite’s daughter, is engaged washing up; Hannah, a 
housekeeper, busy on her knees at the fireside. There is the 
usual gossip going on: 


« 


Janet: “Ay, and I’se not sea verra set on a’ this schooling for lasses. 
They come back heam thinking they kna a’ and kna nowt.” 

Hannan: ‘ Wi’oot it’s how to put their hair up i’ a lock o’ curling pins. I 
can’t bide t’seet o’ they pins. I seed yan o’ t’Crosfield lasses a bit 
sin wi’ her hair i’ curling pins at midday. Sec a seet she mead o’ hersel, 
fit for neabuddy to leuk at.” 

Janet: “ Howivver, oor Libby’s not yan o’ that mak.” 
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Hannan: ‘ Nay, she’s not, but then she doesn’t stir sea much, wi’oot it?s 
stopping wi ye at Hawkshead for a few weeks now and again, Nay, 
tramps and travellers is near alike. Nayder yan ner t’udder is good for 
much to my thinkin.” 

The conversation is interrupted by the news that Farmer Lew- 
thwaite’s affairs are in a bad way, and that unless he can lay his 
hands on two or three thousand pounds in three months he and 
his farm must part. A distant connection of Peter Lewthwaite’s, 
James by name, who is in a flourishing line of business and whose 
son George is learning farming at Lowgill, arrives on the scene 
and offers to pay off the interest on the mortgage, and suggests 
a union between his son and the farmer’s daughter. Unfortu- 
nately, Libby will have nothing to do with George, and her dejec- 
tion at the suggestion is increased by her desire to aid her father 
in his trouble. To complicate matters, Reuben Hartley, who 
holds the mortgage on the farm, is in love with Libby and she 
reciprocates the feeling. Reuben confides to Janet (Peter’s 
sister) that his ‘‘ thowt was that when I buy Lowsgill, if Libby 
wad be willing we could a’ live on here tagedder, and Peter wad 
be like t’master as lang as he lives, an’ I could help him in George’s 
spot, and it would seem as if Lowgill still belanged Peter.” 

It is unnecessary to go into all the details of the simple plot. 
The whole play is given without any straining after effect. 
The villagers act their simple drama so faithfully that it looks 
for all the world like a bit of ordinary Lakeland rural life— 
episodes woven into dialogue form in that delightful vernacular 
still to be met with on the fellsides and in the farmsteads. Indeed, 
so natural and everyday-like are the scenes and situations that 
for anyone living in the neighbourhood to give his or her impres- 
sion of the play is no easy matter. 

That the Grasmere villagers act their part with verve is 
natural. It is not imitation; it is life—the life they live and 
understand. There is no danger of misrepresentation of speech 
or gesture. The dialect is perfect—it is their heritage, and none 
save the natives of Lakeland’s hills and dales can fully appreciate 
its subtleties. Local stories, written and unwritten, are intro- 
duced into the Grasmere Play, and the point of many an 
allusion to local custom and habit, that brings forth a storm of 
applause, is, unfortunately, lost on ‘‘ the stranger within the 
gates.” ARNOLD VARTY. 
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“REUBEN CONFIDES TO JANET.” 
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carved and in fine condition. 7ft. 1in. high, 3ft. gin. wide 
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A COLLECTION OF 


MAGNIFICENT JEWELS & OBJECTS OF VERTU 


the property of 


MRS. JANE ELLEN HAWKINS 


of 
10, Portland Place, 
W.1, 


being a portion 


of the 


Celebrated 
Collection 
formed by the Late 
C. H. T. 
HAWKINS, 


English Enamelled Gold Snuff Box with Miniature ESQ. 2 cua XV Enamelled Gold Snuff Box, 
of Lady Mulgrave by G. R. Cosway, R.A. the Enamel by Petitot. 
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THE OBJECTS OF 
VERTU 


comprise 
FINE OLD FRENCH 
SNUFF BOXES, ETUIS, 
CHATELAINES OF CHASED 
AND ENAMELLED GOLD 
OF THE PERIODS’ OF 
LOUIS XV, LOUIS XVI, 
AND THE EMPIRE 
also 
OLD ENGLISH GOLD 
BOXES, MINIATURES AND 
ENAMEL PORTRAITS. 


THE JEWELS 


include 


MAGNIFICENT SAPPHIRES 
OF UNUSUAL SIZE AND 
FINE QUALITY, MANY 
IMPORTANT DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS SET WITH 
LARGE STONES, FINE 
RUBIES, EMERALDS, 
ALEXANDRITES AND 
OTHER STONES. 
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Louis XV Enamelled Gold Chatelaine 
and Watch 


THE JEWELS 


will be sold on 


Wednesday, March 2Ist 
and the two following days, 
also on 


Monday, March 26th 
THE OBJECTS OF VERTU 


will be sold on 


Tuesday, March 27th 
and three following days by 








English Gold Snuff Box with Enamelled English Gold Snuff Box with Chased Gold 
Portrait of George IV. MESSRS Portrait of George IV. 
a 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


at their GREAT ROOMS, 8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
TELEGRAMS: CHRISTIART, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: GERRARD 5056. 
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MR. JAMES IVORY’S EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE 


T Laverock House, situated in 
wild, open country on the out- 
skirts of Edinburgh, Mr. James 
Ivory has brought together 
a very representative collec- 

tion of eighteenth century furniture. 
The house, adapted and enlarged by 
Sir Robert Lorimer, is built of a 
beautiful red sandstone roughly worked 
with wide pointing, the high walls and 
steep roofs giving it something of a 
medieval air. It is entirely congruous 
with the wide rolling moors, and in the 
few years since its construction has been 
wonderfully stained and weathered by 
the driving rains that sweep across 
them. 

The fortress-like austerity of 
Laverock House is in piquant contrast 
to the contents, for the furniture repre- 


found cheek by jowl with furniture of a 
definitely national character. It serves 
to establish the indigenous type, and 
shows a very free adaptation of fashion- 
able models, while the same distinctive 
rendering is found in certain exhibits 
at the Royal Scottish Museum. But in 
great palaces, like Dalkeith, native pro- 
duction does not figure prominently, 
and, for all the difference noticeable, 
one might be far beyond the Border. 
Among the contents of that splendid 
mansion—now, unhappily, deserted-— 
are tall gilt mirrors with borders of 
red and gold verre cglomisé, tables 
decorated with embossed silver in the 
taste of Charles II’s Court, a long-case 
clock of ebony by Joseph Knibb, and 
upholstered chairs of the lion mask 
period such as are found at Holkham 


J sents the highest accomplishment of or Houghton. And this predilection for 
“4 the eighteenth century and suggests an the fashions of the English capital is 


advanced civilisation. Such furniture 
can seldom be traced to a Scottish origin: 
at the time of its production society 
was still comparatively primitive in 





not less marked when the _ barriers 
between the two nations had _ been 
broken down after the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Even so far north 


9 the north. Although accounts for the as Culzean, Robert Adam furnished the 
equipment of Holyrood Palace are not pseudo-medieval castle he had _ built 
}, forthcoming, it contains many examples, in the full classical manner of which he 





dating from the previous century, which 
are either importations or the work of 


1.—MAHOGANY CELLARET. 


was the distinguished exponent. 
Scottish rivals of Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite or Sheraton do not appear 


immigrant craftsmen, and these are Circa 1760. 
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2.-WALNUT OVERMANTEL MIRROR WITH GILT ENRICHMENTS. Circa 1720. 
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3-—MAHOGANY BUTLER’S TRAY ON STAND. 


Circa 1760. 


to have existed, or, if so, their names have been forgotten. It 
is clear that there was much buying of furniture in London, 
when the more prominent families were there for extended visits. 
Lady Grisell Baillie, early in the century, bought looking-glasses 
and other furniture from William Turing, partner of the cele- 
brated John Gumley, and probably some of these purchases were 
destined for her Scottish home. Among the objects she obtained 
from Turing in 1715 was a chimney glass of about the same size 
as one in Mr. Ivory’s possession, though his example is of rather 
later date (Fig. 2). It is of walnut with gilt enrichments, and 
designed in the architectural manner. The broken pediment 
frames a cartouche, and the architrave terminates in base scrolls, 
which are also characteristic of contemporary pier glasses. Lady 
Grisell adds to her Household Book extremely precise “‘ Directions 
to Servants.’’ She charges the butler to ‘‘ Stand at the sideboard 
and fiil what is called for to the other servants that come for it, 
and never fill, nor let any other do it in a dirty glass, but as soon 

as a_ glass is 

drunk out of, 

rainze it directly 

in the brass pail 

which you must 

have there with 


é = — — water for that 
{SS aa asasass. 6.6E!' 
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5.--DUMB WAITER WITH THREE 


TRAYS. Circa 1760. 


6—MAHOGANY 


4.—MAHOGANY 





“ BASIN 
Circa 1760. 


“BREAKFAST TABLE,” 
IN THE DIRECTOR. 


purpose.” These pails were of brass, pewter, bronze, copper or 
silver in the seventeenth century, and were used both to cool 
wine on ice and for washing plates and glasses during a meal. By 
1743, when the “ Directions ’’ were written, wooden cellarets were 
beginning to be employed to hold bottles in the dining-room. 
In their shape, early varieties bear some resemblance to the 
great silver coolers of the previous age; but by about 1760 a 
less cumbrous type, fitted with a lid, was becoming general. 
The example (Fig. 1) is octagonal, and has moulded legs with 
shaped brackets and leather castors. In this age the accessories 
of the dining-room were carefully considered, especially in the 
matter of drinking. At informal supper-parties dumb-waiters 
served to hold light refreshments, and were also useful for 
convivial gatherings, bottles and glasses being placed on the 
revolving trays. They appear in the Royal accounts towards 
the end of George II’s reign, and about the same time a 
Captain Drake concluded a supper with the burgundy and 
champagne on 
the table, rein- 
forced by “a 
supply of those 
wines on a 
Dumb Waiter.” 
The spindle 


RESEMELING A 


DESIGN Circa 1760. 














STAND.” 7.—MAHOGANY WORK-TABLE 


SATINWOOD INLAY. 


WITH 
Circa 1790. 
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AS BLENHEIM PALACE NEARED COMPLETION, SARAH, THE 
WIDOWED DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, THAT VERY HARD BUT 
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galleries in Fig. 5 are a rare feature, while the stand follows the fashion 
of contemporary tripod tables: it is a brave attempt to make some- 
thing decorative out of a form of furniture essentially ungainly. A 
butler’s tray—or, as Sheraton calls it, ‘‘a sideboard for the butler, who 
has the care of the liquor at a gentleman’s table ’’—was also difficult 
to treat successfully. Although Chippendale does not stoop to notice 
so undignified an object, examples mounted on the familiar X-shaped 
stand are found dating from about 1750. For the stand, mouldings 
are usually the only enrichment; but the tray offered more opportunity, 
pierced and shaped sides making the butler’s portable sideboard a thing 
of some pretensions. Mr. Ivory has an excellent specimen of the mid- 
eighteenth century dining-table, made in three sections to join together ; 
but far more uncommon is the “ breakfast table’”’ (Fig. 4), which, except 
that the stretchers have disappeared, is almost identical with a design 
given in the Director. Of the same type, no doubt, was “ a good mahogany 
2 Flap Breakfast Table,’ supplied by John Bradburn to the Royal household 
in 1765. 

The fragile and elegant little objects that survive from among the 
furniture of the eighteenth century have had a strong attraction for 
Mr. Ivory, and he has made a judicious selection. To be included in that 
category are the ‘“‘ basin-stands ”’ of the period (Fig. 6), affording so exiguous 
a provision for washing. The type is represented in the Directoy and figures 
in Chippendale’s bills ; but, in spite of the evidence, sentiment has decreed 
that all these tripod stands were intended for powdering. The middle shelf 
often supports a small oval receptacle, prosaically to contain soap, though 
romance assigns it to powder. Until the end of the century it was the 
constant preoccupation of designers to conceal the vulgar purpose of basin- 
stands: Sheraton claimed to have solved the problem with one which could 
be used ‘“‘in a genteel room without giving offence to the eye.” Work- 
tables for ladies’ boudoirs were among Sheraton’s happiest inventions— 
he abounded in ingenious devices for increasing their utility without sacri- 
ficing their charm. The variety shown in Fig. 7 has a bag in which a 
lady ‘‘ may deposit her fancy needlework,” and the like of it, according to 
the Drawing Book, could be had at Mr. M‘Lean’s in Mary-le-bone Street, 
“who furnishes these small articles in the neatest manner.” If “ they 
are required to be elegant,’ black rosewood is recommended; but it is 
unlikely that anything more elegant was produced at the Marylebone 
establishment than the mahogany example with satinwood inlay at Laverock 
House. The handles are of ivory, and the execution of this small piece 
is of extraordinary quality. A bid for equality with the work of the 
great French ébénistes under Louis XVI is seen in such productions: 
Sheraton, undoubtedly, studied their models, and one of his designs 


‘ 





6.—MAHOGANY BUREAU-BOOKCASE WITH SATINWOOD INLAY, 
BEARING INITIALS “T.S.’ 9 Circa 1790. 
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$8.—BUREAU-BOOKCASE OF SATINWOOD WITH 
MAHOGANY OVALS. Circa 17909. 

fer a work-table is copied direct from a French 

example. 


Mr. Ivory’s collection is well supplied with specimens 
vf wall furniture—cupboards, cabinets and bureaux- 
bookcases. He has a large china cabinet with a projecting 
centre and two wings, which has its counterpart in the 
Director, but, unfortunately, an adequate illustration 
is not available. Above the cornice is an elaborate 
fretwork gallery bearing pointed finials with a design 
of C scrolls and acanthus in the centre. The astragals 
framing the glass are of Gothic character, and below 
are cupboard doors with finely carved serpentine panels. 
In contrast to this grandiose composition are two 
bureaux-bookcases typical of the last decade of the 
century. The smaller example (Fig. 8) is of satinwood 
with mahogany ovals and the lunette form of pediment 
then popular, which “ is simply the segment of a circle.” 
This is the “‘ Secretary and Bookcase” distinguished 
from the “‘ Desk and Bookcase,” which had a sloping 
front. 

The bureau with wings faced with pleated silk and 
containing tiers of drawers has the incised initials 
“ T.S.,” and, if there were any evidence that Sheraton 
had possessed a workshop, it would be tempting to assign 
this example to him. Thomas Shearer also owned these 
initials, and, since he excelled at furniture of the kind, 
his responsibility is possible : though “‘ T. S.”’ may con- 
ceal the identity of some other maker, now quite 
forgotten. The arrangement is unusual, the design 
rational and satisfying (Fig. 9). 

A comparison between these and cther specimens 
of the same kind suggests some reflections which have a 
bearing on the future of English furniture. They are 
all in one style, yet there is abundant variety. Talented 
makers found a dominant fashion, and set about modify- 
ing it in accordance with the ceaseless demand for change. 
“IT have modernised the lower part,’’ says Sheraton of 
these secretary-bookcases, in an endeavour “‘ to retrieve 
their obscurity.’’ It is by modernising here and there 
that a new style is evolved, not by a clean break with 
tradition and starting afresh. RALPH Epwarps. 
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THE DULWICH GALLERY 


EFORE the National Gallery was enriched by the 

purchase of the Peel collection in 1871, and still further 

by the Wynn Ellis bequest in 1876, it could not compete 

with Dulwich in the realm of Dutch art, and though 

now it can easily surpass the early rival both in quantity 
and quality, yet the reputation of being the best place to study 
Dutch masters has, somehow, stuck to the Dulwich Gallery. 
And certainly it contains a few great treasures, and a collection 
that is interesting, if not completely representative, of that 
marvellous phase of seventeenth century art. Gerard Dou and 
Adrien van Ostade were once considered the chief wonders of 
the collection, but since the greater beauties of Vermeer were 
discovered these painters have lost some of their lustre—and 
Vermeer is not to be found at Dulwich. But Rembrandt is, 
with his delightful ‘‘ Girl at the Window,” and the charming 
little early portrait, dated 1632. With these two originals 
and several school pieces we get a glimpse of almost every aspect 
of the great genius. The early portrait shows the connection 
between him and the group of painters whose especial merit was 
minute detail (in Rembrandt, be it noticed, this detail is always 
coupled with a big conception of form, which, in his followers, 
is all too often lacking) ; then, the ‘‘ Girlat the Window ”’ shows 
the deeper penetration into character, the greater command 
over light and shade and the freer arrangement of his prime, 
when his worldly fortunes were already on the decline; a still 
more penetrating portrait, though not, probably, entirely from his 
hand, yet showing his manner at a later period, is No. 221; and, 


“THE LINLEY SISTERS,” 


’ 


finally, the striking little picture of “‘ Jacob’s Dream,”’ so full of 
the stillness and darkness of night, with such a truly dream-like 
vision in the sky, shows the marvellous power of his imagination, 
since it could produce a work so poetical even from the hands of a 
follower. Rembrandt’s occasionally more dramatic manner of 
treating Biblical subjects is echoed in the large ‘‘ Isaac Blessing 
Jacob,” by his pupil Victors, and, perhaps, some faint trace of 
his art as a landscape painter has found its way into the ‘‘ Land- 
scape with Cattle,’ by Abraham van Borssom. This admirable 
picture has an atmospheric effect and a broad treatment rare 
among Dutch landscape painters. It has been criticised for 
the glassy water of the foreground, but this, apparently, is due 
not to Borssom, but to the careful restoration of Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, to whose slaty lakes it certainly bears a considerable 
resemblance. Of the more famous landscapists, Ruysdael and 
Hobbema, there are, of coarse, examples, but Hobbema does 
not surpass his usual level, which he did but once, and that 
by a leap, when he painted the ‘‘ Avenue of Middelharnis ”’ ; 
while Ruysdael’s woods and waterfalls look cold and affected 
after the Borssom. A much finer work is his little ‘‘ Landscape 
with Windmills,”’ in which the flat Dutch character of the ground 
is allowed to dominate the composition, and a fine effect of 
spaciousness has been achieved. Van Goyen was as yet undis- 
covered in Desenfans’s day, but Cuyp was just beginning to make 
a boom, and the fine collection of Cuyps is certainly one of the 
glories of Dulwich. They are numerous, and show various 
aspects of the master’s art; not always the golden glow The 
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S69, Their late Majesties 
Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII. 
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large and justly famous ‘‘ Cattle and Figures near a River,’ 
No. 128, is chiefly remarkable for the masterly way in which 
the luminous distance is accentuated by the sharp blacks and 


reds of the figures in the foreground. 
The “‘ View on the Maas” has a fine 
sense of distance, and the small land- 
scape, No. 60, is very delightfully airy ; 
but they cannot all be enumerated and 
are all worth seeing. 

A very interesting group of Dutch 
painters, particularly well represented 
at Dulwich, are the so-called ‘‘ Italian- 
izers,’’ who tcok part in the universal 
pilgrimage to Rome and who shared 
the opinion, so common in the seven- 
teenth century, that no landscape is 
worth putting on canvas except the 
Roman Campagna. Berchem, Both, Du 
Jardin and Swanewelt belong to this 
group, but the most rare and interesting 
is Pynacker, whose magnificent ‘‘ Land- 
scape with Sportsmen,” with its cool 
blue tone, its strong relief and decora- 
tive design, is quite a masterpiece. 
Another painter connected with this 
group, though not himself a pilgrim to 
Italy, is the younger Weenix, whose 
early ‘“‘ Landscape with Figures and 
Sheep ”’ is very fine. It is impossible to 
speak of Dutch painting without men- 
tioning the flower painters, and Van 
Huysum may be admired at Dulwich in 
several charming flower-pieces, 

We now turn to the Flemish school, 
which, except in the peasant painters, 
Brouwer and ‘Teniers, show such a 
marked contrast with the contemporary 
Dutch. Both Rubens and Van Dyck 
may here be studied in fine portraits 
and voluptuous, grand-style composi- 
tions. Rubens’ charming portrait of his 
second wife, a harmony of blue and 
grey-green, without a trace of the usual 
hot flesh tone, should be particularly 
noted, as well as his brilliant studies for 
compositions, and the quite delightful 
little school piece of cupids gathering in 
the harvest (No. 450). Of Van Dyck 
there is a more ambitious composition, 
the ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” showing 
particularly well the finer colour-sense of 
the younger painter; it is so like his 
master in all else that for a long time it 
passed for a Rubens. Beside it hangs 
a very spirited picture of the same 
school (possibly by Jordaens), which, 
according to the catalogue, may have 
inspired Holman Hunt with the idea for 
his ‘‘ Idle Shepherd”’; but is infinitely 
superior to anything that artist ever 
painted. 

With the French school we come 
once again into the realm of severe 
classicism, at least in its earlier mani- 
festations, and it is here that we have 
especial reason to be grateful for the 
good taste of Mr. Desenfans, for he has 
left a superb collection of Poussins, 
which, we are toid, were his chief pride 
and glory in his lifetime. The two large 
pictures of the ‘“‘ Triumph of David” 
and the ‘ Adoration of the Magi” 
are magnificent examples of the more 
strictly architectural compositions of 
the painter’s youth. The groundwork 
of the design in these pictures is the 
architecture, and the figures are arranged 
to give support and balance to the 
whole almost as much as the columns, 
The movement in both is processional, 
from side to side, so that the effect is 
somewhat that of a bas-relief, though 
there is more depth and coherence in 
the ‘‘ Adoration.” But the “ David” 
has its peculiar beauties, too; the bold 
curves and lines of the trumpets almost 
make one hear the victorious swing of a 
triumphal march, The “ Inspiration of 
Anacreon’”’ is Jess architectural, the 
figures are larger and freer in move- 
ment, but show the splendid precision 
with which Poussin always treated 
them. The bacchanalian period, when 
Titian was his model, which is so well 
tepresented at the National Gallery, 
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in which 


the landscape, consisting of trees and hill, is treated with 
as fine a sense of structure as the buildings had been in the 














“A ROAD NEAR A 


earlier works, yet the work is without a very strong sense 
of depth; it isthe kind of picture that so greatly inspired 
Purvis de Chavannes in his decorations. When we come to 
the ‘‘ Flight into Egypt ”’ we find at last the fully developed 
space-relation between landscape and figures, with the clouds 
hanging over the distant stretch of country supporting the 
Child’s vision of angels and the Cross, and the ground gradually 
receding from the figures which occupy the immediate foreground 
to the buildings in the distance. This is rather an unusual! 
representation of the subject ; Jeseph is seen in the act of lifting 
the Child into a boat in which the ass is already standing, and 
the Virgin stands on the bank about to follow. The landscapes 
attributed to Nicolas are mostly copies; but there is a good 
Gaspar and several Claudes, of 
which the ‘‘ Embarkation of 
St. Paula’”’ is, perhaps, the 
most radiantly beautiful. It is 
to be hoped that visitors who 
consult the catalogue (which is 
remarkably full of interesting 
information) with regard to 
these pictures will not allow 
their appreciation to be too 
much influenced by Ruskin’s 
criticisms, so copiously  re- 
printed, for, after all, the 
standard to judge these works 
by is not truth to nature of 
every separate part, but the 


greater truth of unity and 
beauty. 
The curious fact of a 


strain of realism going right 
through the history of French 
art, even at a time when the 
most severe classicism or the 
most fantastic romanticism 
was the rage, is illustrated by 
a Le Nain and, still more 
curiously, by a very similar 
Bourdon; the ‘‘ Brawl in a 
Guard Room” has the tight 
handling, the cold light and the 
low-life subject peculiar to the 
Ie Nains, and yet Bourdon in 
his later life became a follower 
of Poussin. Of the eighteenth 
century there is an exquisite 
Watteau, and a_ remarkably 
interesting portrait by Alexis 
Grimou, an artist of the early 
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RIVER,” “BY "CUYP: 


part of the century, who seems to have anticipated those 


masters of loose and brilliant brushwork which graced its 
close. There is something suggesting both Fragonard and 


Gainsborough in the spirited touch and the extremely light 
gradation of tone. 

Of the nineteenth century there are but few pictures, and 
those exclusively English, and mostly bad. But, with the 
exception of the national galleries, there are few places where a 
more interesting study of the development of English portraiture 
can be made than at Dulwich. Starting with the portraits of 
the founder of the College, Edward Alleyn and his wife (the 
latter being particularly attractive in her black dress and red 
gauntlets, and book), we find a whole collection of portraits of 
actors, given either by Alleyn 
or by the next benefactor of 
the College, William  Cart- 
wright. Many of them are of 
but slight artistic value, but 
there are among them works of 
great beauty, though they may, 
like the early Italian pictures, 
look somewhat quaint in their 
surroundings. The most inte- 
resting are, perhaps, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Cartwright’s Sister,’ and the 
fantastic lady in Elizabethan 
dress, No. 389. Among the 
more accomplished examples 
with names attached to them, 
Greenhill’s portrait of the 
second Mrs. Cartwright, and 
Isaac Fuller’s charming study 
of a girl should be especially 
singled out. -Some of the 
Restoration portraits also make 
a good show, and point to the 
great continuity of tradition 
which has existed in this realm 


of art. Lely’s pastoral por- 
trait of Abraham Cowley is 
quite delightful, and stands 


out from the stiff Court beau- 
ties of Dahl and Kneller, High- 
more and Hudson as a thing 
of the rarest inspiration. But 
better days were soon to dawn, 
and in the great men of the 
eighteenth century we find 
sound tradition, newer methods 
and a freshness not to be found 


BY REMBRANDT. among the older arti ts. 
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VICARS BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 









ee 


OIL PAINTING BY MARK FISHER, R.A. 
; Size of canvas, 34 « 48 inches. 


This important picture is in fine condition, and is a very good example of the Master’s work. 


12, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Spillman & Ca. 


101/2, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
(Next to the Duke of York’s Theatre) 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Antiques and Wodern Furniture 





A 6ft. 3in. Old Oak Dresser. 








VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
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Old 
Masters 


17th Century Dutch 
18th Century English 
and 
Primitives of the Ftalian and 
Flemish Schools 
e 
OWNERS desirous of selling pri- 


vately should communicate with 
Mr. ARTHUR RUCK, who is 
in direct touch with the chief 
AMERICAN, COLONIAL and 
EUROPEAN PURCHASERS 


Examples must be of the Highest 
Quality 


Galleries : 


4, Berkeley St., Dondon, 1.1 
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The new methods brought their dangers with them, 
as is tragically demonstrated in Reynolds’ ‘“ Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse,’ which is so cracked and _ blistered, 
faded and blackened that it can scarcely be seen. As‘ for 


the same artist’s experiments in subject painting, which 
are, happily, confined to this one room at Dulwich, they 
leave an impression of profound gratitude that there was 
no living to be made except by portraiture in those days. 
But portraiture, at least, did reach the nobiest heights, and 
Gainsborough, the greatest of them all, is nowhere greater than 
in the pearl of the Dulwich Collection, the portrait of Elizabeth 
and Mary Linley. Here is all his bewitching grace, the poetry 
with which he surrounds his sitters, and the lightness of touch 
which yet reveals all the delicate modulations of form. But 
perhaps more interesting even than this masterpiece or the 
companion portraits of other Linleys is the very early little 
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group of a lady and gentleman, a design full of swinging rhythm, 
with colour richer and more intense than in any of his later 
works, and yet the inevitable grace! Other portraits are 
in profusion—Romney, Knapton, Hoppner, Beechey, etc., but 
also one little piece of pure genre, and that a Hogarth, with 
no moral attached. So delicate is the workmanship, so 
graceful the conception that it makes one feel it must some- 
how be connected with Watteau’s residence in London. The 
dates do not disagree, and it is not usual for a painter to 
come to a place even for a short time without leaving some 
traces behind. 

Of English landscape there is but one worthy example, 
a Wilson; but to enumerate all the treasures would spoil the 
pleasure one has in making new discoveries, so we will conclude 
by recommending all who can to pay a visit to this “ most 
pleasant of picture galleries.” M. CHAMoT. 





ENGLISH AND IRISH FURNITURE 


my HEFFIELD PARK was, from 1769, the home of John 
Baker Holroyd, first Earl of Sheffield, best remembered 
as the friend of the historian, Edward Gibbon, and editor 
of his Miscellaneous works. This well known property, 
belonging formerly to the families of Howard, Sackville, 
Nevill and West, was purchased by him for the large sum of 
£31,000 from the owner, Lord de la Warr. Holroyd, who made 
the acquaintance of Gibbon in 1764 at Lausanne, was a voluminous 
writer on commerce, and President of the Board of Agriculture ; 
he raised, at his own expense, a regiment of light dragoons, 
called the Twenty-second, or Sussex Regiment, of which he was 
colonel, and it was as Colonel Holroyd that he took an active 
part in putting down the Gordon Riots in 1780, __In the following 
year he was created Baron Sheffield, and in 1816 Earl of Sheffield 
and Viscount Pevensey. 

The furniture and porcelain from Sheffield Park, which were 
removed after the sale in 1909, on the death of the third earl, 
to the Dower House, Clinton Lodge, Fletching, include a_ set 
of six mid-ecighteenth century mahogany armchairs with square 
backs divided into a trellis by spindles, and spindle-filled arms ; 
and some contemporary mahogany and later satinwood furniture. 
From Sheffield Park, also, are a few personal relics of Edward 
Gibbon, such as his silver and tortoiseshell spectacles in their 
original shagreen case, with the silver name-plate engraved 
‘“E, Gibbon, Esq.,’’ and some water colour views of Gibbon’s 
house and gardens at Lausanne, where he wrote the greater part 
of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. These are to 
be sold by Messrs. Sotheby this week. 

In the second day’s sale are a table and a set of chairs from 
Irish sources. The set of twelve mahogany chairs, the property 
of Lady Mary Browne, which formerly belonged to her father, 
the third Marquess of Sligo, have the shield back which frequently 
appears in the Guide (1788), and slender baluster front legs. 
The splat is pierced in wavy lines, and tied in the centre with a 
band of bay leaves; while the rising top rail is carved with a 
central patera and with festoons of husks suspended by rings 
and dropping down the upper portion of the splat. The front 
legs are fluted and carved with acanthus. Also of Irish owner- 
ship is a mahogany side table belonging to Sir Vere Foster of 
Glyde Court, Ardee—a fine and typical example freely carved 
with flat acanthus scrolls on the frieze, 
which centres in a lion mask in high 
relief. The legs, which finish in 
Squared paw feet in the Irish manner, 
are also carved with a long acanthus 
leaf. From another source is a set of 
Six mahogany single chairs with cabriole 
legs finishing in claw and ball feet, 
and carved on the knee with foliage 
Surrounding a cabochon. The squared 
back has a dipped top rail, carved 
with scrolls, shells and foliage, and 
pierced splat; while the back uprights 
are fluted. 

Among early furniture in the same 
day’s sale is an oak table of primitive 
construction from Brede in Sussex, 
which bears on both supports. the 
branded stamp of the Oxenbridge 
family (an ox and a bridge), The 
Oxenbridge family can be traced as 
living in Brede and in the neighbour- 
hood from 1340 for more than two 
centuries. A chair of turned wood, 
with triangular seat and three massive 
supports, is a good example of a type 
common in England and the Low 
Countries in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. The massive top 
rail, which is knob-turned, is decorated 
with small vertical projections, and the 








MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR (ONE OF A SET). 
Circa 1780. 


thick arms and centre support (which is carried downwards to 
form the third leg), and the smaller spindles connecting the 
top centre support, are turned, Chairs of this type, ‘‘ the seats 
triangular, the backs loaded with turnery,’’ were alluded to 
by Horace Walpole in a letter in 1761, where he recounts 
that one of his friends had “ picked up a whole cloisterful in 
Herefordshire,”’ 
EARLY MEZZOTINTS. 

The late Rev, Lewis Gilbertson’s collection of mezzotints 
illustrative of the early stages and development of this art, 
which was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on Wednesday, February 15th, 
contained a fine impression of Amelia Elizabeth, Landgravine 
of Hesse, by Von Siegen, in the rare first state before the addi- 
tional work on the veil and dress, and before the date, etc., were 
re-engraved in the middle, at the bottom of the plate. Of 
Prince Rupert’s work there was the ‘‘ Magdalen,” the “ Little 
Executioner’’ and the ‘‘ Head of a Young Man.’ Abraham 
Blooteling was represented by a rare life-size plate of Charles II, 
after Sir Peter Lely, and of the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, 
also after Lely. There was also a number of British historical 
portraits engraved in line, including Crispin de Passe’s engraving 
of Queen Elizabeth after Isaac Oliver, in the dress in which she 
went to St. Paul’s to return thanks for the victory over the 
Great Armada. 

OLD LIGHTING APPLIANCES. 

Some varied and interesting lighting appliances of the days 
of oil and candle light are exhibited at Messrs, Osler and Faraday’s, 
Lanthorn House, Newman Street. Besides crusies from France and 
England, Roman lamps, a Jewish Sabbath lamp and processional 
lanterns, the folding coaching lanterns and night shades in the 
exhibition attract attention. In the latter, a rush light or candle 
burned all night in a tin receptacle made of gauze or perforated 
sheet-iron. Dickens describes a night shade, in Great Expecta- 
tions, as “‘ the good old constitutional rushlight of those virtuous 
days,—an object, like the ghost of a walking cane, which instantly 
broke its back if it were touched, which nothing could ever be 
lighted at and which was placed in solitary confinement at the 
bottom of a high tin tower, perforated with round holes that 
made a staringly wide-awake pattern on the walls.’’ The 
folding lanterns—collapsible lanterns 
with sides of hinged brass, glazed with 
horn or mica—which pack up into a 
case containing a compartment for the 
candle, date from coaching days, when 
journeys were taken involving several 
nights by the way. At the inns, the 
charge for candles was often extor- 
tionate, and Farrington, in his recently 


published diary, often complains of 
items such as ‘‘ wax lights, half a 
crown” after a stay of one night. 


With the use of the folding lantern, 
the landlord could be outwitted. The 
exhibition also contains a number of 
pump lamps made of pewter, consisting 
of a base, a cylindrical body, and a 
metal “‘ candle’ which contained wick. 
These were frequently used during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries in France and the south of 
Germany for burning colza oil. By 
an ingenious device the oil is raised to 
the flame. The candle-shaped tube 
seen at the top of the lamp is fixed 
to a hidden pump, and by an up- 
and-down movement the heavy oil 
is forced up to the wick, which is at 
the top of the tube. This device is 
said to have been invented in Germany 
in 1765. J. DE SERRE. 
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By direction of the Beneficiaries under the will of the late Miss J. C. Milligan 


SHRIVENHAM HOUSE, SHRIVENHAM, Berks. 


Within six miles of Swindon on the G.W. Railway 


THE CONTENTS OF THE RESIDENCE. 


MESSRS. FOSTER 


of 54, PALL MALL, S.W.1, respectfully announce for SALE by AUCTION, ON THE PREMISES, as above, on 
Monday, March 12th, 1928, and three following days :— 


GEORGIAN MAHOGANY 
FURNITURE 


including specimens of Chippendale, Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite; a Chippendale carved 
Mahogany Bureau Bookcase with Vauxhall 
plates; a set of eight (six and two arms) 
Hepplewhite carved Mahogany Chairs, reeded 
rail splats ; and another set of four with arms 
carved Gothic design, railed backs. 

A Chippendale Settee with scroll-shaped 
arms; a pair of Sheraton Satinwood semi- 
circular Work Tables; a Sheraton bow-front 
Sideboard; a Sheraton Mahogany Bookcase 
and a corner Bookcase; two Sheraton 
serpentine-front Chests of Drawers, and 
another Chippendale. A pair of Sheraton 
Mahogany Cabinets ; aChippendale Mahogany 
Corner Chair, carved cabriole front legs; 
Chippendale Mahogany Circular Tables, on 
carved claws; Jardiniere and Powder Stands. 




















OLD CHINA 


including Old Worcester, Plymouth, Lowestoft, 
Derby, Chelsea and other English Potteries; old 
Dresden, Carl Theodor, Hochst and other Con- 
tinental China; old Staffordshire Groups and 
Figures; Transfer and other Jugs, etc., including 
a coloured Leeds Barber’s Dish, inscribed L.V.D. 
Acker, 1747; and a Lustre Jug, inscribed Peace 
of Europe, and signed Briol Potter. 


ENGRAVINGS 
IN COLOURS, BISTRE, 
STIPPLE & MEZZOTINT 


including ‘«‘ The First of September,” after 
G. Morland, by W..Ward; “The Fleecy 
Charge,” ‘“‘ Feeding Rabbits,” “‘ Interior of a 
Stable,’”’ and others, after G. Morland; 
«Selling Rabbits,” after J. Ward, by W-: 
Ward, and others. A pair of Water-Colour 


Drawings; Landscapes, by Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A.; 


effects, etc. 


Books; Wines; Out-door 





May be viewed the Friday and Saturday prior, and illustrated catalogues will be forwarded on application to 


MESSRS. FOSTER, the Auctioneers, 54, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 








OLLECTOR wishes to purchase 
for cash some Old English 
Panelled Rooms and old Stone 
Mantelpieces, and will undertake 
to redecorate carefully and quickly 
walls disturbed by their removal. 





| **A 7572,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


for Country Houses 


Minimum of attention—clear, innocuous, 
effluent. Hundreds in use. Write for 
Booklet No. 58. 


JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD. 
TOWN WORKS, STOURBRIDGE 























ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Its Essentials and Characteristics. 


Simply and clearly explained for 
the Student and Small Collector 


By JOHN C. ROGERS, A.R.1B.A. 


with a foreword by 


H, AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 


With 150 Illustrations and Diagrams, 


21s. net. 


A work which will prove as valuable to the small collector as 
to the practical cabinet maker and designer, published at the 


very modest price of one guinea. 


A full prospectus will ke sent on application to the Manager, 


“COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, 
‘ovent Garden, W.C.2. 


































LIGHTING 


HE character of a house, naturally, determines the 
lighting fittings that are suited to it; but there are 
certain genera! considerations which first apply in 
every case. 
A point to remember is that there is good and bad 
light. Bad light is really uncontrolled light, which produces 
“glare.” This is harmful to the eyes, 
causing eye-strain and headaches; and alike 
uncharitable to faces and colour schemes. 
With electric light care should be taken to 
see that the lamps used are of the correct 
size (wattage) for the dimensions of the 
room, and also they should not be “ bare ”’ 
lights. There are plenty of suitable lamps on 
the market to-day which are of frosted or 
opal glass; these abscrb the “ glare’’ and 
are for use when the bulb itself will be 
visible or partly visible to the naked eye, in 
preference to the plain glass bulb. A method 
of lighting in which plain bulbs can be and 
are effectively used is the “indirect ’”’ or 
““semi-indirect ’’’ method, where the lamp 
itself is totally screened from view by the aid 
of a bowl or shade, which acts as a diffuser, 
and in some cases as a reflector. By this 
means a soft diffused light is produced. 

The position of the lighting points is also 
of great importance, as the full benefit cannot 
be derived from a fixture if it is placed ina 
bad position. To decide the fixing of these 
points, the purpose of the room should be 


taken into consideration. A dining-room 
will generally require a centre light to 


illuminate the table. 

A recent development is colour lighting. 
By this means a room can be made cheerful 
and cosy by illumination in colours such as 
yellow or orange; and when blue or green 
is used a cool effect is quickly produced. 
It is a subject which needs individual 
discrimination and personal taste, for care 
must be taken to choose colours which 
will evolve a successful combination ; but 
the result, which can be easily achieved by 
experimenting, doubly repays the slight amount of trouble. The 
discrimination lies in the fact that only a small amount of coloured 
light must be used to obtain the desired effect—either in the 
form of coloured lamps or screens. A room carried out in a 
soft neutral colour scheme for use in the daytime could, with 
the aid of an orange or flame-coloured lamp, be given an amber 
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A CHINESE VASE ADAPTED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


The shade is of parchment leather, the fringe being in blue and 
brown to match the upholstery of the room. 
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FITTINGS 


glow for winter evenings, and with yet another change of lamps 
would give a cool, pleasing light for summer evenings. These 
changes can be made with the same furnishings in the room 
and the same lighting fittings—-the alteration being effected 
solely by the use of various coloured bulbs put in as required 
Colours also possess the power of absorbing light, so for reasons 
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A DULL-GILT ELECTROLIER WITH PARCHMENT SHADES GIVES GENERAL LIGHTING 
IN THIS SITTING-ROOM, AND A TABLE STANDARD IS USED FOR LOCAL LIGHTING. 


of economy it is advisable, when deciding on decorative 
schemes, to bear this point in mind and select colours that 
have good reflecting qualities rather than those of absorption. 
For instance, in a room carried out in red or a deep brown, 
84 per cent. of the light is absorbed, leaving only a very small 
percentage of real light. In this case either a greater number 
of lamps is required to make up the deficiency, or lamps of 
higher power must be used to give sufficient illumination. Where 
the colour scheme is cream or pearl grey, only about 30 per cent. 
of the light is absorbed, thus leaving a large proportion for 
reflecting purposes, and so necessitating less lighting power 


Lights for Different Rooms. 
The rooms of a house may be classed in three categories— 


(1) reception-rooms, (2) bedrooms. (3) halls and passages. For 
each there are lighting fittings that especially suit the 


conditions. 

For a dining-room—if the table be of fair size—one of the 
pleasantest methods of lighting at meal times is with standards 
of carved wood or cut glass upholding porcelain shafts with small 
electric bulbs to imitate candles, and silk shades of some warm 
colour. If the room is small, this is all the light that will be 
needed, and the serving of the meal will be enhanced by the 
surrounding shadow. If the room be a large one, it will be well 
to have a pair of wall brackets on either side of the service table. 
These may be found in many attractive shapes. Some assume 
a candle form, and they are all the better if simplicity is observed 
in the design of the back-plate and branches. Furthermore, 
twin candles are usually more attractive than single ones, though 
it is possible to obtain a good effect with one fairly stout candle- 
fitting projecting sufficiently to allow of an all-round shade. 
Otherwise, in the case of twin lights, shield shades of tinted 
parchment or siik are most effective. 

The lighting of a room by means of wall brackets is usually 
very successful, since the light is well diffused ; but if a centre 
light over a dining-table is desired, then a pendant light must 
be obtained. Without wishing to be didactic, the writer would 
say that it is almost fatal to choose the variety that projects 
the light down unless the Jamps are very well and attractively 
shaded. Table lighting by means of electroliers with pendent 
bulbs is often found to be too bright, and even a deep silk shade 
all around does not entirely diminish the glare. Accordingly, 
electroliers that are fitted with candle forms are to be preferred. 
The lights do not in this case need any shades, since they point 
upwards, not downwards, and give a semi-diffused effect on the 
table. They may be obtained in simple designs in oxidised 
silver or brass, or in the attractive Dutch style that was popular 
in William and Mary’s reign. 
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ELECTRIC 


LIGHT, HEATING AND POWER 





ASTHALL MANOR, BURFORD, NEAR OXFORD. 
The seat of T. A. Hardcastle, Esq. 





been equipped with duplex electric 
lighting, heaing and power on_ the 


E. & W. PERFECTION SYSTEM © 


The plant is driven by crude oil engines 
and by water power obtained from the 
adjacent river. 


This fine Jacobean mansion has recently | 


The wiring section of the work is carried out with 
“STANNOS” cables which are practically invisibl 








Competent engineers sent to any part of the Kingdom to give 
advice, and Schemes and Estimates prepared free of cost. 


ELLIS & WARD, LTD., 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER ENGINEERS, 


PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2 | 














LIGHTING FIXTURES 


ARTISTIC METALWORK 


ANTIQUE — MODERN 


1 pee 


29, George Street, Hanover Square 
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A LANTERN OF GREEN FLASH GLASS WITH ETCHED ORNAMENT. 

The glass is mounted in a green metal frame, and is carried by green 

cords with tassel ends. A shaped mirror is fixed to the ceiling, 
reflecting the light and the form of the lantern. 


As regards wall brackets, what has been said about their 
use in the dining-room applies with even greater force to the 
drawing-room. but the latter is different inasmuch as it is the 
place, above all, for crystal fittings. They may be purchased 
as centre lights either large or small, and their glittering mass 
of gleaming glass drops fits well with such a room—but the 
size must not be out of proportion, and the shape should be well 
formed and not fussy. Except on formal occasions, however, 
one seldom uses the centre light in a sitting-room or drawing- 
room, and, apart from wall brackets, lighting is best obtained 
by lamps on side tables in convenient positions, 
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A WALL LIGHT. 


With a china figure set above a glass shell, and backed by a spray of 
metal arms holding pendants of pink glass. 
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In the bedroom, light is needed principally for dressing and 
reading. A vase light as described is most suitable for the 
bedside, while for the dressing-table, candle-shaped lights on 
wooden standards with shield shades on either side of the mirror 
are attractive and useful, for the shades may be turned when 
desired so that the light shines full on the face. 

For the hall the lantern-shaped pendant light is usually 
safe, but in a small hall it is inclined to be too apparent. A 
good substitute is found in a small crystal pendant fitting with 
dark blue or orange drops in alternate rows with the white. 

For the rest, we have to consider (1) the merits of a thoroughly 
good light in the kitchen, where it is especially necessary to 
have it so placed in relation to the range or gas cooker that 
pots and pans, and whatever is happening inside them, can be 
clearly seen; (2) the provision of a light of one sort or another 
in the cellar or other obscure part of the service quarters ; and 
(3) the convenience of a light in the roof space, if that is utilised 
for storage. 


Modern Electric Light Fittings. 


There are now available electric light fittings of thoroughly 
modern character, carried out in glass, iron and other materials. 
{t is, indeed, only within the last few years—through French 
designers—that so essentially modern a thing as electric light 
has been treated in a fresh, individual manner, Hitherto the 








A DRESSING-TABLE ARRANGEMENT, 


A console table is here used as shown, and on either side of it are 
set Chinese vases having tiered tops in opaque glass. The mirror is 
supported by a blue and yellow silk cord, finished with tassels, 


practice has generally been to take models from the past— 
forms which came into being when candles were the only illumin- 
ants of a room—but now the design of electric light fittings is 
being approached from an entirely different standpoint. The 
results achieved are delightful. All sorts of new forms have come 
into being, and with glass especially, both coloured and plain, 
most charming effects are being produced. 

For certain fittings Holophane glass commends itself. This 
glass is prismatically cut in such a way that it diffuses the light 
in a scientific manner, and by means of special colour screens 
the room may be bathed in whatever glow may be desired. 

For gas lighting there is “‘ Vitreosil’’ glass. This is of quite 
remarkable character. With modern incandescent gas mantles 
ordinary glass globes often crack and break, but with ‘‘ Vitreosil ”’ 
globes this can never happen. They will not even crack when 
cold water is poured on them red hot, and in all positions where 
draught is likely to occur they are especially to be commended. 

With acetylene, which is often used for country-house 
lighting, the most beautiful candle effects are obtainable, 
owing to the fact that burners are made which produce a flame 
indistinguishable from that of a real candle, except for their 
greater illuminating power. KS, 

[Note: The lighting fittings shown by the accompanying 
illustrations are from designs by Mr. Basil Ionides.] 
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RITICS denounce this 

age as one of rush and 
disquiet, but the popularity 
of this Journal shows that 
simplicity and quiet are still 
desired. 


To get full benefit, the com- 
forts of Town, Lighting, 
Heating and Water Supply, 
must be installed. 





Even then anachronisms and 
incongruity can only be 
avoided by a correct setting 
and a knowledge only attain- 
able by experience. 


We have over 30 years ex- 
perience and make a study 
of modern work adapted to 
every condition. 


Jamplin & Makovsk1 


ENGINEERS—— 


REIGATE 
BELL STREET 





LON DON 
18. CHARING CROSS RD.W.C,2, 




















Cheapest 
Electricity 


for Country House Lighting, Estate 
Work, etc., is obtained with Ruston Oil 
Engines. 
Our Petrol-Paraffin and Crude Oil Engines 
are supplying thousands of users through- 
out the world with dependable power at 
lowest possible cost. 

It may be that economies can be 

effected in your establishment. We 

shall be pleased to advise you on 

this point (without obligation), on 

receipt of a Post-Card. 


Ask for Booklet ‘* Cheapest Electricity.’ J.N. 


Ruston & Hornsby Ld. Lincoln 





CRUDE OIL ENGINE, 
CLASS “* M.’’ 
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Ridge Hill Manor, the property of E. M. Crookshank, Esq., J .P., of Saint 
Hill, East Grinstead, Sussex—Celotex used on extertor and interior 


Build health and 


comfort into your home! 


Real home comfort is still unknown 
to you if you have not studied the 
advantages of using Celotex in your 
present or new house. On walls, ceil- 


ings and floors, it ensures warmth | 


it 


o 


and health, whilst its texture lends 
itself to heausifal decorative effects. 
Celotex reduces the fuel bill and 
keeps out damp and draughts. It is 
vermin-proof and does not rot. 


[ INSULATING LUMBER | 











THE CELOTEX CO. of GREAT BRITAIN, LTD. 
323cG Australia House, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Wholesale Distributors for 
England, Wales and Ireland : 
THE MERCHANT 
TRADING CO., LTD., 
52 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


Wholesale Distributors 
for Scotland : 
WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
& CO., LTD., 
Dalmuir, Glasgow, Scotland 


FILL IN AND CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


! 1 
' i 
1 ' 
t 
: Send me full information regarding the use of Celotex : 

1 
1 Name ae 
' 1 
1 ' 
‘ ' 
1 ' 


Addtess 


Country Life, Feb. 18/28. "PAN. 




















To give the interior and exterior wood- 
work of your home the desired + 

BRILLIANT FINISH and 4 ) 
the utmost protection, ~ 
ask your Decorator 












the best of 
gloss paints for 
doors, cupboards, win- 
dow frames, skirtings, pipes, 
railings, etc. 
Write for free Tint Book to 
Wallpaper and 


JOHN LINE & SONS, Ltd. Paint Makers, 


14, ALFRED PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1, and at Birmingham, Bournemouth, 
Doncaster, Edinburgh, Manchester, Newcastle and Reading. 
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FURNISHING FABRICS OF TO-DAY 


ABR Fi a 





WITH CURTAINS AND TASSELLED PELMET OF 


OW much of the interest of furnishing fabrics depends 


upon their setting ? 

feel like the little girl 

her meaning before she 

spoke, replied: ‘‘ How 
can I know what I mean till I 
see what I say?’”’ The polished 
surfaces and floral designs of 
chintz suggest shining mahogany, 
while a heavy linen printed with 
a pattern of light-green oak 
leaves, blue and _ rosy-tipped 
flowers touched with light brown 
and madder, dignified as a panel 
of tapestrv, asks to be displayed 
against a panelled wall, on some 
high-backed settee with oak 
under-frame in spiral twists ; 
impossibly out of place would 
it seem in a room of modern 
tendencies, where glossy walls, 
jade, gold or black, make a 
setting for lacquered furniture 
that might answer the descrip- 
tion of Horace Walpole: ‘‘ Lady 
Caroline Petersham is not more 
vermilion.”’ 

The brilliance of the lustre 
of artificial silk (its earlier pro- 
ductions characterised by too 
high and unreal a brilliancy, 
which have since grown more 
silk-like, both in appearance and 
touch) makes this latest comer 
among textiles a convenient sub- 
stitute for metallic thread. Dyed 
a golden yellow, it has none of 
the brittleness and harshness of 
metal, and, unlike tinsel, does 
not tarnish. For curtains, or 
the tight covers of chairs and 
settees, there is now an immense 
choice of fabrics composed of 
artificial silk, for the most part 
on a cotton warp, which, in con- 
tradiction to their appearance, 
will withstand the severest wear 
to which chair covers are likely 





Asked our opinion of them, we 
who, being told to be sure of 


A WINDOW HUNG WITH A STRIPED AND PATTERNED LINEN, 
AND A TUB CHAIR TIGHT-COVERED WITH A GLAZED CHINTZ. 





FADELESS TAFFETA IN JADE SHOT WITH GOLD. 


to be subjected. Curtains in woven designs with artificial silk 
quilting in the ground may have linings of shot or single colour 
artificial silk, in a plain weave and fast colour. The tendency 


for real silk to rot in strong sun- 
light makes these linings very 
suitable for positions where they 
are exposed to the fiercest rays 
of the sun. For the most part, 
damask effects are preferable in 
not more than two colours; one 
good example has a design of 
grapes and vine leaves, in black 
on a white ground, making a 
black and silver effect which 
might have a trimming of flat 
black fringe and be completed 
by black tassels. Large and 
small Renaissance designs, the 
classic pomegranate and fleur-de- 
lis, or the vase which replaced 
them in later productions of 
Genoa or Lyons, may be seen, 
as well as more discreet and 
retiring woven patterns. Zig-zag 
contrasts of two colours, like 
golden forked lightning on a 
ground of deep night-blue, or 
calligraphic scribbles of peri- 
winkle shade on a ground of 
mauve, give effects of broken 
colour which may take their 
place in rooms of very different 
characters and appear out of 
place in none of them. Some 
such pattern covering carved 
and painted French furniture in 
pinks, blues and greys might also 
be used, but in more robust 
colourings on the walnut furni- 
ture of William and Mary style ; 
they are, however, out of place 
among old English oak or in 
homelier settings. 

With fine furniture of early 
date, if we use velvet in small 
quantities, plain or cut to give 
richness, it can be supplemented 
by the more restrained brilliance 
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Hamptons’ facilities for promptly carrying out 


RENOVATIONS, DECORATION 


Structural Alterations, Sanitary and Electrical Work, Panelling, Parquetry, etc., are practically 
unlimited. They have, therefore, no difficulty in completing every order to the time agreed. 


See Hamptons’ Building and Decorating Dept. Book, D181. 


emenaesenaveren 


\ BATHROOM showing how a spare bedroom was 

‘onverted into a delightfully spacious and comfort- 

ible Bathroom. The walls are lined with “Vitremure.” 

‘his new wall material, the principal ingredient in 

vhich is glass, is supremely hygienic, has a very 

lecorative appearance and can be obtained in many 
soft, pleasing colours. 

























ft. Porcelain enamelled iron Bath with polished 








narble enclosure to front and end - [25 0 0 

Pedestal Lavatory Basin - - - {10 12 6 

Bidet - - - - - - {8 0 oO 

Towel Airer - - - - - {7 00 

Shower Fittings, from - - - {10 0 0 
All the filtings of the above are nickel-plated. 





BATHROOM, toft. x 8ft. 6in. x oft. high, walls, 


doors and ceiling decorated as shown - {75 0 oO 


Hamptons Estimate free 
jor DRAINAGE and 
PLUMBING WORK 
of every description. 
Schemes & plans prepared. 


PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


"Phone - GERRARD 0030. 
T.A.“HAMITIC, LONDON.” 
























When you Choose your Fabrics for new 


CURTAIRS € LOOSE COVERS 


you will Find at Story’s exhibition of 
“Colour in all its splendour” 
many new designs and colourings suitable 
for modern and antique decoration. 


STORY S 


Kensurgton H igh St.w. 





Story e C2 ito. 
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But for” Pr DRYAD — 


FURNITURE 
the KONUS -KEMIK THE NEW DRYAD DE- 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


SIGNS IN MALACCA 
" and cane are pleasant in 


colour, light to handle 
WRITES A USER 


and dignified in style. 
Price 50/- to 70/ = each 


They are a real furni- 

{ ture, not a substitute for 
Write fer Catalogue or 
call and see demonstration. 


one. Further illustra- 
‘ERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C.1 







































} tions of them and other 
i cane furniture designs, 
post free, with name of 
nearest furnisher. 


} DRYAD WORKS, C Dept. 
. LEICESTER» 
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A SETTEE COVZRED WITH A HAND-PRINTED LINEN HAVING 
A BUFF DESIGN ON A DEEP CREAM GROUND, 


of natural silk. Neither excludes those loose covers of heavy 
printed linen or cretonne that accord with modern hygienic ideas. 
The few designs reproducing the patterns of Elizabethan crewel 
work, printed on heavy écru linen, which, excellent of their kind, 
were long the stand-by for every cover of this type, are now 
supplemented by many newer adaptations of needlework effects. 

Richer in colour, but taken also from an old needlework 
design, is a printed linen having flowers on a ground of deep 
buttercup yellow, through which run minute lines of brown, like 
the stitches of a quilting. Yellow grounds, inexpensive or 
costly, are among the happiest of prints, with patterns simple 
and intricate. 

The wealth of colour and pattern in modern cretonne is 
amazing, encouraged, perhaps, by the prevalence of plain painted 
surfaces and the absence of much-patterned wallpapers in 
most modern interiors, which allow a greater license to vivid 
and insistent chair covers and hangings. Plenty of surfaces 
for their display are provided by those large Chesterfield sofas and 
immense, deeply-sprung armchairs which are our own century’s 
most original contribution to the history of furnishing. When 
this extravagance of complicated pattern, vermilion, jade and 
amaranth grounds, and exploitation of every flower known to 
both hemispheres, begins to pall—and pall they may (especially 
after turning over the pattern books of the upholsterer)—we may 
turn to some restful Italian prints, of most admirable restraint. 
Ostensibly in two colours, there is sufficient accident and 
variety in the printing of the design, as well as in the ground 
of their dignified patterns, crimson on tawny, blue on silver, or 
light sea-green on fawn, to prevent any monotony of effect. 
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CUSHIONS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK IN BRONZE, GREEN, YELLOW AND 
GREY, ON A DIVAN COVERED WITH A PRINTED SILK FRINGED SHAWL. 


Without imitating richer fabrics, such as cut velvet or brocade, 
the dignity of their designs, the sobriety of their colouring and 
the un-mechanical method of their production give them the 
‘quality ’’ which is only the more apparent in the absence of 
surface brightness, like a fine old house un peu pauvrement 
habitée. Narrow in width, each pattern is provided with a 
separate border, about four inches wide, useful for the edging 
of curtains or chair covers, and no more appropriate place for 
their hanging can be imagined than in place of wallpaper, to 
form the centres of panels, or above a wooden dado rail. 

English linens and cretonnes, as well as silks, which have 
the quietness of colour and varied interest of these Italian cotton 
prints are to be found in one and two-colour prints; block- 
printed in the old manner, dyed in indigo, iron, rust and the eld 
vegetable dyes, like the earliest known examples of their craft. 
These prints, the work of craftsmen who design, cut and 
print their own patterns, have the curious quality of appealing 
to some people on account of their antique look (presumably 
because of the use of printing methods of old), and to others 
because they go with modern pictures and furniture; their 
abstract designs, with few floral motifs, appearing to others 
the essence of modernity. Like the subtie designs of the painter 
Raoul Dufy, too little known in England, whose magnificent 
brocatelles and silk brocades are woven by Bianchini Ferier, or the 
red, brown or black prints on heavy cream linen, such as his 
““ Reaping Machine,” they are so well adapted to their purpose 
as to be independent of passing fashion, equally at home among 
antiques or in the most modern interior; for are we not told that 
‘“ All fine things are of the same period ? ”’ M. DANE. 
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IN THIS SITTING-ROOM THE WINDOWS ARE HUNG WITH A CHINTZ HAVING SMALL PINK FLOWERS 


DOTTED ON A WHITE GROUND, AND THE CHAIRS AND SETTEE HAVE LOOSE COVERS OF FLORAL CHINTZ, 
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“THE HOME BEAUTIFUL” 


Williamson + Cole L° 


‘ 24 to 30, HicH ae CLAPHAM, S.W.4. g 
SPECIAL VALUES 
in Curtains & Loose Covers 








Resist . ae 
Tropical } 
Sun f- con Washing 


Untadabie Fabrics 

“*Sunpruf”’ Unfadable Fabrics are knownas the best that 

can be purchased. Each length is guaranteed for three 

years, and will be replaced if it fades. 

‘* Sunpruf ’’ Casement Cloths, 3lins., from 
113d., 50ins. 1/9. 

** Sunpruf ”’ Artificial Silk Casements, new 
effects specially made for Williamson & Cole, 
d5Vins. from 3/9. Interesting Figured ' 
Designs suitable for small casements, 3lins. 




















(113. 
‘© Sunpruf’’ Satin Stripe Poplin, excep- 
tionally rich effect, 15 beautiful colours, 
48ins. 3/6 
‘‘ Sunpruf’’ Damasks, Satin Cloths and 
Poplins, from 2/11 to 29/11 
*€ Sunpruf”’ Art Silk Gauzes, 3/11}. 
‘‘ Sunpruf”’ Filet Nets, 1/63. br 
‘THE rich Appliqué Curtain shown in the 
illustration is most effective and useful, and 
can be supplied in various colours. ‘The Wis- 
teria, is in Blue, Purple, Grey and Wine 
shades, with Green foliage, on a heavy Sand- 
coloured te with Brown Dado. 
s. long by 50ins. wide. 

Unlined. ‘34/6 each. Lined, 46/- each. 
Can be made to any og at a proportionate 
cost. 

THE ‘‘RUTLAND’’ CHAIR 

NEW Large Size Comfortable Wing C hair, . 

with spring-edge seat. Covered in Cretonne}. - 
at 2/44 per yard, or a Blue and Gold Damask; = 
of excellent design, only 79/6. 

ILLIAMSON «& COLE, 

Ltd. specialise in Artistic, 
Inexpensive Decorative Fur- 
nishings. In their book, ‘‘ The 
Home Beautiful,’ wili be found 
examples of everything that is 
necessary for the furnishing of 
the home, including the most < 
advantageous terms over 1, 2, 
or 3 years. 























The Silverlite Petro] Gas Generator 
brings the convenience of both a 
gas and electricity supply within the 
reach of all isolated country homes, 
churches, schools, garages, 


and institutions. 


The plant is the simplest and most 
efficient of its kind, self-operating, 
easy to look after, economical to run. 
It generates a pure, non-poisonous 
petrol gas which gives a cheaper, 
softer light than 
provides every known service of coal 
gas at less cost and more efficiently. 


electricity and 


hotels 








SI LVERLITE 


THE HOME GAS PRODUCER 


& Write to-day for free descriptive 

2 Booklet of the Silverlite System. 

Representative sent to Estimate 
free of charge. 


Will supply lighting, heating and cook- 
ing for cottage or mansion. Thousands 
of Silverlite plants have been installed 
in country establishments all over 
England and in many parts of the world. 


SPENSERS, Lighting Experts, 
6¢ London Street (opp. Paddington Stn.) 
London, W.2.; 


and at Edinburgh 


Spensers (London) Ltd 
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instantly. 


SEE 


FAIR 
STAND J.130 
and at 


IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION 


If AY THE 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES 






















































STAND 109, GALLERY, 
NEW HALL. 
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THE IDEAL ADHESIVE 


F Packed in a dainty 
aluminium Pot with tube 


inside to hold brush. 





FOR DECORATIONS FOR 


THE IDEAL HOME 


Just a smear and it’s fixed—cleanly, efficiently and 
GRIP-FIX does not affect the most 
dainty fabric or delicate colouring. Use it for 
all purposes where an adhesive is required. 





6 oz. Size 1/6 











Obtainable of all Stationers, 


Manufacturers: V. K. ROTARY CO., LTD. $s 


GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 























A Cookery Book in a Grease-Proof Cover 
Cooking Without a Cook 


Selected Recipes from 
“Homes and Gardens” 


3/6 Net. 


“COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


























The Sportsman’s Cookery Book 


By MAJOR HUGH POLLARD. 


7s. 


6d. 


This book is for ‘bad lots” who openly admit that they like the 
pleasures of the table and who enjoy life.—From the Author's Preface. 


Published by “ Country Life,” 





Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
and sold by all the Principal Booksellers 
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THE ESTATE MAREET 


A STEADY TENDENCY > 


ITHOUT many transactions of 


conspicuous importance, the 
record of the week includes 
some satisfactory sales and 


notifications of auctions of 

various properties, the chief of 
them relating to town houses. January was a 
fairly active period and one or two of the 
principal firms had a turnover exceeding a 
million sterling apiece of business publicly 
announced, irrespective of large transactions 
that remain, for the moment and _ possibly 
longer, not for public information. 


A STOKE POGES ESTATE SOLD. 

FRAMEWOOD, the seat of Sir Charles 

and Lady Shaw, has been sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. With its terraced 
gardens and grounds, the estate occupies 
practically an island site, close to the Stoke 
Poges golf course. It extends to 200 acres, 
and besides Framewood, there are a home 
farm, bungalow, and cottage properties. 

In recent years thousands of pounds 
have been spent on Tyhurst, Chaldon, a 
gabled residence, designed by Mr. P. Morley 
Horder, high on the Surrey Hills between 
Merstham and Caterham. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley are to offer it, ill-health 
having caused the owner to live abroad. 
One-third of the sum expended would be 
accepted for the property of 22 acres. The 
house should need little in repairs for years 
to come, and it is surrounded by delightful 
gardens and woodland. 

A total of £63,610 was realised at the 
auction of Yorkshire and Durham properties, 
locally, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
for Viscount Furness. Ormesby and Cargo Fleet, 
adjoining Middlesborough, were offered there, 
when twenty-one lots were sold for £25,110, 
and at West Hartlepool, Middleton Grange 
was disposed of as a whole for £24,500. At 
Darlington, Springfield estate realised £14,000. 

Lady Wodehouse has decided that the 
Hanover Square firm shall submit No. 48, 
Charles Street, Mayfair, by auction shortly. 

At Glasgow, Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley sold, under the hammer, Sunderland 
and Foreland estate, 2,131 acres, in the Island 
of Islay, Argyllshire. 


HOLLINGTON HOUSE SOLD. 


GIR FELIX CASSEL, Bt., has sold the 

Hollington House Estate, of 1,133 acres, 
near Newbury, through Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, toa purchaser for whom Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Company acted. St 
was only last November that it was announced 
that the present vendor had bought the 
property. 

Chelsworth Hall, Suffolk, to be sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley for Mr. 
Alfred E. Hoare, with 80 acres of gardens, 
has stone mullioned windows, and is seated 
in the centre of a richly timbered park, through 
which for nearly half a mile flows the Brett, 
broadening in one place to a lake, for coarse 
fishing and boating—altogether a charming old 
place. 


SHOTTON HALL, SHREWSBURY. 


"THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF 

CAMBRIDGE has given orders for the 
sale of Shotton Hall, the seat, six miles from 
Shrewsbury, of the late Marquess of Cambridge. 
Its claims to the attention of potential pur- 
chasers lie rather in the absolute perfection 
of its equipment and condition than in any- 
thing of a historical! character, although from 
close association with the Royal Family it has 
rich memories, for Her Majesty the Queen 
has often stayed at Shoiton Hall, and the 
Prince of Wales was staying there recently, 
when the regrettable illness of the Marquess 
of Cambridge caused the cancellation of 
His Royal Highness’s plans for proceeding 
from there to Shrewsbury to open a new 
bridge. Shotton Hall is just one’ of those 
much appreciated houses of moderate size, 
and a considerable expenditure in recent years 
has been wisely devoted to such matters as 
the installation of a thoroughly good electric 
plant, and the heating, water supply and 
similar points. ‘The Hall stands in gardens 
of 8 acres, ringed round by about the same 
area of woodland, and the total area of the 
entirety is only 232 acres. From most of 
the windows very beautiful views are obtain- 





able, as the Hall occupies an elevated site. 
About 190 acres, the Shotton Hall Farm, 
are let at £270 a year. Major E. F. Dorrien- 
Smith of Leaton Lodge, Shrewsbury, is 
entrusted with the negotiations on behalf of 
the Dowager Marchioness of Cambridge, 
and orders to view may be obtained from 
him. Shotton Hall is just over a mile from 
the North-Western station at Yorton. 

Egerton Lodge, Melton Mowbray, the 
hunting-box with 32 acres of freehold iand, 
and ample stabling, will be sold on February 


28th, locally, by Messrs. Shafto H. Sikes 
and Son. 
Mrs. Crawford has instructed Messrs. 


Duncan B. Gray and Partners to offer the 
hunting establishment at Melton Mowbray 
known as Thorpe Satchville Hall, a luxurious 
house in beautiful gardens. The park contains 
a nine-hole golf course. The stabling is 
modern and for many hunters. The estate 
is in the centre of the Belvoir, Quorn and 
Cottesmore country, providing six days’ hunting 
a week from the hall doors. 


NEW RESIDENTIAL CENTRES. 


ERE and there in choice positions in and 
around London new centres of high-class 
residential amenity are being created. The 
question is sometimes vaguely asked, and almost 
as hesitatingly answered, as to where the 
occupants of some of the older fashionable 
areas of Inner London can migrate to in face 
of the irresistible march of commerce and 
the all-pervading gigantic blocks of flats. 
To some extent the answer may be found 
in the development, now only beginning, 
of such spots as the outskirts of Holland Park 
and the Dover Park estate at Roehampton. 
In both a fine type of new house is rising, 
Georgian in style, with the modern equipment 
characteristic of the present period. Illustrated 
descriptions of the houses are available, and 
Messrs. William Willett, Limited, in issuing 
that of the Dover Park properties, show sales 
of many of the new residences, among them 
the following, all leasehold for ninety-nine 
years from 1923: Elmstead (£4,250), Eversley 
(£2,800), Amherst Lodge (£2,975), Lyndhurst 
(£2,400) and Claremont (a similar price); the 


prices mentioned being those set against 
each house in the brochure. The ground 
rents are very moderate. Others of the 


same type and about the same range of prices 
remain available. Dover Park estate occupies 
a choice position adjoining Putney Heath 
and Wimbledon Common, and close to Rich- 
mond Park, and it is practically surrounded 
by fine trees. There are sites which have 
uninterrupted views over the Heath, with 
space for tennis courts and_ garages, 
The park-like grounds, extending to nearly 
40 acres, previously formed part of the estate 
of the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan, so long 
known as Dover House, Roehampton. The 
mansion was recently pulled down, new roads 
have been formed, and a number of ‘ Willett- 
built’ houses are in occupation. Houses 
can also be erected to suit purchasers’ require- 
ments, subject to approval of plans and building 
agreement. 


HOLLAND PARK HOUSES. 


A DJOINING Holland Park there is a small 
*“ but select quarter of modern houses in 
the Georgian style where quietude may be 
enjoyed. Messrs. King and King are the 
agents, and Mr. Leonard Martin, F.R.1.B.a., 
is the architect, and the spot is called Ilchester 
Place. It is historically very interesting. In 
1610, Sir Walter Cope, Knight, Master of the 
Court of Wards, a gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to James I, acquired the manor and 
built for himself a mansion known then as Cope 
Castle, and surrounded it with gardens and 
dainty pleasaunces, kitchen gardens and wood- 
land walks, carefully tended and jealously 
guarded until the present day. He left no son, 
and his daughter Isabel brought the estate to her 
husband, Sir Henry Rich, Captain of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, one of the most heartily 
hated of men, who curried favour with Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. Later 
on. he was created Lord Kensington, and his 
subserviency to Buckingham having obtained 
for him the title of Earl of Holland, he altered 
the name of Cope Castle to that of Holland 
House. Bad times came, however, and less 
crafty than his ancestor, Sir Walter Cope, he 








fell between the two stools of King and Parlia- 
ment, and was beheaded. For a time Holland 
House was in the hands of Parliament, and the 
Protector is alleged to have walked in its fields. 
in order that he might safely shout high affairs 
of state into the deaf ears of his son-in-law, 
Ireton. The estate reverted ultimately to the 
widowed countess, and succeeding heirs, until 
William Edwardes inherited the property and 
became Lord Kensington, when Holland 
House was sold for the first time. 

Holland House has been the subject of 
special articles in Country LIFE (Vol. i, page 
632; Vol. xiii, page 272; and Vol. xvii, page 
870). Addison, Charles James Fox, Byron, 
Sheridan and many another notable personage 
have enriched Holland Park with their memory, 
and the property has descended ever since 
1769 with the holders of the title which was. 
revived by Henry Fox, the Secretary of 
War, who had in 1749 taken a lease of the 
estate at £182 a year. 


A VAST DOMAIN IN YORKSHIRE. 


ARTER PRIORY is now for sale, as a 

whole or otherwise, by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. It has been often mentioned 
in these columns, and there is nothing to add 
except a reminder of the sporting quality 
of this Yorkshire domain of 10,000 acres. 
The game bags average 16,000 head, with 
9,500 pheasants and 3,000 partridges in recent 
seasons, and a “ record”’ bag of 4,460 head 
for a single day’s shooting. The trout lake 
of 6 acres is another noteworthy feature, 
and the whole forms the fitting environment 
of a mansion containing forty or fifty bedrooms 
and an unusually adequate proportion of 
bathrooms, a very important point, some sixteen 
or more. The great gardens are of the recog- 
nised types, a rose garden, old English, Italian 
and Dutch predominating. Farms in and neat 
Nunburnholme and the entire village of Warter 
are included in the contemplated sale, and 
the estate yields about £6,000 a year. 

Lighthorne Rectory, near Warwick, a 
nice old Manor house has been sold, under 
instructions from the Rev. A. H. Watson, 
through the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to 
Major N. V. Huttenbach, M.F.H. of the 
Warwickshire. It is only about five miles 
from Kineton and the kennels. The agents 
were Messis. John D. Wood and Co. 

The sale, lately notified, of Stavordale 
Priory, Wincanton, was to a client of Messrs 
Norfolk and Prior, Messrs. Henry Duke and 
Son representing the vendor. The Priory is 
of stone, dating from the fourteenth century, 
with cusped tracery windows, beautiful chimney- 
pieces and panelling ; a hall, soft. long, with 
chestnut open timbered roof. The chapel, 
with fan tracery stone roof, and other archi- 
tectural beauties, are Late Perpendicular. 
There is ample accommodation, cottages and 
useful buildings, every modern convenience, 
and the 28 acres that surround the house include 
delightful old English gardens. 

Within forty-five minutes of town is a 
combination of a high-grade pedigree stock- 
raising farm and a perfect example of an 
original Queen Anne manor _ house. The 
opportunity presents itself with Stoke House, 
Stoke Mandeville, near Aylesbury, which 
within the last few years has been sumptuously 
modernised, although retaining all the charac- 
teristics of the period. There are garages, 
stabling, cottages and brick and tiled farm 
buildings. The land, most of which is rich, 
well watered pasture, extends to nearly 200 acres. 
The agents are Messrs. Norfolk and Prior. 

Feering Croft, Kenley, a charming small 
modern residential property with garage and 
stabling, is for sale by Messrs. Norfolk and 
Prior, at an extremely moderate price. 

The old-fashioned property known as. 
Waltons, Much Hadham, comprising a spacious 
house, stabling, garages, farmery, two good 
cottages and a total of 8 acres with frontage 
to Bishop’s Stortford road, has just been privately 
sold by Messrs. Deacon and Allen, with Mr. 
Alfred Fowler. 

Jointly, Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock 
and Messrs. Berry Brothers and Bagshaw 
have sold Lot 12 on the Harrington estate, 
Northamptonshire, a mixed farm of 95 acres. 

Gloucestershire sales by Messrs. Davey 
and Co., Limited, include: Kingrove, Chip- 
ping Sodbury ; and Willowside Farm, With- 
ington, near Cheltenham. ARBITER. 
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Springtime is Atco time. Your Lawns must 
have that attention the Atco gives so efficiently, 
so economically. The Atco not only maintains 
the perfect condition of turf by the simplest 







possible method, without laborious work, but ia « 


a 


actually effects a saving of money and time 
Let us send you our 1928 Catalogue describing 
the full range of six models at prices from 30 
guineas—all of which can be delivered upon a 
first payment of from £8, the balance being 
spread over 12 months 


TCO 


ALL BRITISH 


MOTOR MOWERS 





We shall be pleased to demonstrate the 
Atco on your own grass without obligation. 


CHAS. H. PUGH Ltd., Whitworth Works, 15,Tilton Rd., BIRMINGHAM 




























YOUR GARDEN? 


CONSULT 
GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 


CHISLEHURST 
KENT 


ABOUT IT. 












“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
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Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Fertilisers, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Garden Ornaments, etc., 
are sent CARRIAGE FREE. 





Hundreds of Gold Medals 
awarded to Webbs’ Flowers 
and Vegetables at leading 
Horticultural Exhibitions. 


|, VEGETABLE / 
j Seeds from / 
4d. packet. 


Seeds from | | 
3d. packet. 





WEBBS’ GARDEN & LAWN 
CATALOGUE, beautifully 
illustrated, FREE ON REQUEST 













WEBBS’ COLLECTIONS 
OF SEEDS. 
Vegetable, 5/-, 716, 10/-, 12/6 
Flower, 3/-, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 21/- 
Sweet Pea, 3/-, 6/-, 8/6, 10/- 


List of Contents on request. 















WEBBS’ 








The King’s Seedsmen and Garden 
Fertiliser Manufacturers, 


STOURBRIDGE 













EMPIRE STONE 
GARDEN ORNAMENT 









GARDEN SEAT. 







GSI One bay, two supports, overall length 3’ 74” - £8 0 0 
GS2 Two bays, three supports. overall length, 6’ 44” - /11 5 0 
GS3_ Three bays, four supports, overall length, 9’ 14” - £IS" 00 


BIRD BATH, 
BB5, (4 5 0. 


Diameter, 18”. 


Height, 2’ 6”. 







EMPIRE STONE COMPANY, LTD., 
THANET HOUSE, 231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 














A GOOD 


still less to maintain. 








The well cared for appearance of this mag- 
nificent avenue is not affected by wheels or 
weather—the two familiar foes of gravelled 
paths. This is only one of the many estate 
drives that have been treated with Colas. 


Colas is a cold dressing of pure bitumen applied by 
unskilled labour and needing no plant. The surface 
can be varied at will by a top dressing of fine chippings 
or shingle. The effect is permanent; the surface 
remains clean and firm all the year round. Even 
the severe frost and flood of the past winter have 
left Colassed surfaces practically untouched. 

A Colas drive costs very little in the making and 


Write for particulars to Estate D. Dept. 

COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
(Foreign Rights: Asphalt Cold Mix Limited), 

> 38-39, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Associated Companies, throughout the World. 


The illustration shows Stowe 
Avenue, near Buckingham, a 
fine example of a Colassed drive. 





DRIVE! 
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THE GARDEN VISTA 


THE WOODLAND GARDEN 


HE term “‘ bold ’”’ is one that is often used, sometimes 

misused, in relation to garden development. This 

material has been boldly used, that scene boldly treated, 

and so on. Sometimes its employment merely means 

big, when the results achieved may be incommensurate, 
so far as the practical attainment cf beauty is concerned, with 
the effort put forth. Sometimes it is used to denote the 
courageous pursuit of a charm that is not a conventional or 
slavish application of rules and regulations, restrictions to set 
forms, or imitative to the extent of trying to copy any particular 
example. 

In the more formal and architectural portions of the garden 
this freedom from convention is rarely possible. There is a 
limitation to the uses that can be made of geometrical forms, 
and despite the multiplicity of ingenious variations of arrange- 
ment that may be applied, all gardens of this description have 
much in common. Indeed, the very principles upon which they 
are developed ensure that there shall be an orderliness in the 
distribution of their parts that makes a general resemblance 
to each other imperative. 

It is when one leaves behind this extension of the archi- 
tectural spirit of the residence outwards, and arrives at theo 
fringe where man’s work in its most pronounced form, and 
nature meet, that the freedom to depart from the more stringent 
rules guiding the mind and hand of the gardener up to this point 
becomes possible. It is, however, true that even here one 
cannot renounce all the shackles of restraint that a house having 
doors and windows imposes. In your garden scheme, so far, 
certain lines have had to be straight and direct. Your woodland 
vista need not be straight, but it should at least be direct. 


PICTURES IN THE WOODLAND. 


There is a world of suggestion in the course of the path 
in the woodland garden scene, “‘ The path that leads to home.” 
Here with no sense of effort of design, no single thought except 
of a charming appreciation of simple things, a little picture 
has been created that brings man’s handiwork in close association 
with nature, to the delightful enhancement of both. Take 
away the house with its dominating chimney and the scene 
becomes just a woodland picture, beautiful enough it is true, 
but all the feeling of 
homeliness has gone from 
it. Straighten the path 
and plant it on a little 
more rigid lines and the 
feeling of simplicity, and 
with it much of its 
beauty, has departed. 
There are solid grounds 
for an emphatic plea for 
more of this simplicity 
of treatment in the 
modern garden even in 
situations such as this, 
when the _ possibilities 
are offered in close prox- 
imity to the house. 
There is a danger of 
over-formalising 
our garden designs and 
carrying geometrical 
divisions and _ concep- 
tions a little too far, and 
it will be well if the 
lesson conveyed by such 
compositions as this, that 
some houses are happier 
in the more natural 
surroundings that such 
a garden treatment pro- 
vides, than if the inter- 
mediate lawn between 
the house and woodland 
was patterned out to a 
geometrical design. 

The real reason for 
this freedom of treat- 
ment in gardening must 
be looked for primarily 
in the influx of vegeta- 
tion from all the tem- 
perate parts of the world 
that does not and will 
not conform to the re- 
strained planting neces- 
sary in gardens of a 
more formal character. 
Take as an example 
that beautiful shrub 








WHERE WOODLAND, LAWN AND HOUSE MEET. 


Cotoneaster rugosa Henryi. Plant it in a position where it has 
to be restrained and confined to a limited area and therefore 
mutilated, and its charm disappears. Give it a woodland fringe 
or an open glade where it can grow in its own luxuriant way, 
where it can thrust out its long semi-pendulous branches, and 
its orange clusters of berry will light up the shadowed recesses 
with a glow in which there seems nothing exotic because it 
associates so well with our natural sylvan surroundings. There 
are hundreds of similar subjects to our hands to-day that are 
exercising an influence on our gardening conceptions. The 
results we find in the wonderful woodland garden scenes to be 
found at Leonardslee, Gravetye Manor and the more recent 
development of woodland pictures by Major Lionel de Rothschild 
at his New Forest home, Exbury House. 


NATURAL PLANTING. 


It is in such gardens as these that one gets a sense of wonderful 
plants, trees and shrubs, growing as they do in their natural home, 
and I do not think the whole history of gardening gives us any- 
thing quite comparable with them. They are something more 
intimate than anything the “‘landscape”’ period suggested and 
more akin to nature than the artificially natural products of its 
teaching. Nor are the attractions of this form of garden art 
restricted to situations where huge areas can be commanded. 
A little copse, a bit of woodland fringe, such as often becomes the 
property of a purchaser of a plot in a wooded district, such as 
certain parts of Surrey, even though the house built on it may be 
little more than a cottage, offer facilities for treatment of this 
sort on a small scale, with the certainty of delightful results. 

In practice, you can, if you wish, clear your woodland vista 
on straight lines with massed colour to the right and left, or if 
such clearance involves the sacrifice, too great to be contemplated, 
of one or more fine trees, you can swing your lines boldly outwards 
to avoid such a catastrophe. You are bound by but one rule 
instead of many. That one is that whatever you do must 
gratify the sense ot vision. The provision of suitable conditions 
for successful culture of the subjects you plant follows naturally 
upon this. In effect it resolves itself into choosing your material 
to suit the situation. 

What of practice, 7.e., the methods by which such results 
are achieved. Well, let 
us take an imaginary 
situation. Here is a 
stretch of woodland some 
acres in extent. In it 
are many fine _ trees. 
There are also a number 
that have reached their 
allotted span and are 
obviously in the stage 
of decay. These must 
be ruthlessly cleared. 
A fine healthy tree is a 
noble thing, and often 
some sacrifice is justifi- 
able to preserve it. A 
sickly tree is a disaster 
and a danger. 

Then there is that 
wild undergrowth. The 
first temptation is to 
make a clear sweep of 
the lot, but this is not 
always judicious. It is 
true that its very luxuri- 
ousness of growth sug- 
gests that the position it 
occupies might be better 
filled with more attrac- 
tive subjects, but—be 
careful. Remember that 
a woodland can become 
a very draughty spot. 
It may be that some 
of the wild undergrowth 
would be better left as 
protection against keen 
winds. It is’ certain 
that in properly disposed 
masses and fringes it 
will minimise the danger 
of frosts. It is probable 
also that much of it 
has a great deal of in- 
herent beauty that will 
serve as a foil or back- 
ground for such exotic 
vegetation as it will 
be found desirable to 
























































































































THE HANDSOME LILIUM GIGANTEUM IS AT HOME UNDER THE 
SHADE OF TALL TREES, 


introduce. Paths will be necessary, and, whenever practicable, 
these should indicate vistas through and onwards. Possibly it 
may be to an open sunlit glade, perhaps it may terminate in 
the purple shadows of overhanging trees, or perchance it may 
lead the eye on to some such enchanting effect as distant 
water or an open sunlit landscape, or its farther aperture may 





FOXGLOVES AND OLEARIA AT THE WOOD EDGE, 
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focus, to paraphrase that beautiful concept of Tennyson, 
‘An English Home—all things in order ,stored, a haunt of 
ancient peace.” 

No matter what the area, inwards and outwards these 
vistas should ever weave themselves, subject only to the con- 
tinuity of progress towards the desired point of egress. Definite 
entrances and exits are essential. Within one can deviate 
to leave a little grove or a single tree in an open spot, swing 
right or left to take in a sheltered recess, ever returning to “ the 
path that leads to home.” 

Just a word on one other tribute that must be paid to the 
woodland beauty and I will finish with its design. Remember 
that multitude of effects of light and shade, of shadowed checkered 
pathway, of the golden tracery woven by sunlight streaming 
through the branches, of the empurpled depths of shadow in 
the more remote recesses ; think of it as you weave your pathway 
system and again as you splash in your future colour effects. 
By so doing you will give to your colour an added intensity 
or subdue it to an enchanting softness and create a new beauty 
in the woodland itself that will be worthy recompense for all 
the thought and care you may bestow upon these elemental 
essentials. 

Of the subjects at your command for planting, their name 
is legion. If your soil is lime free, nearly all the Natural Order 





AZALEAS ARE AMONG THE BEST PLANTS FOR FURNISHING COLOUR 
IN THE WOODLAND GARDEN, 


Ericacee is at your disposal, rhododendron species and hybrids, 
azaleas, andromedas, kalmias and a host of others, all of which 
delight in semi-shade conditions. Where the space is sunlit 
and open you can fringe your pathways with many of the heaths. 
Magnolias, too, should find a place, and in protected shady areas 
camellias will thrive. Nearly every known species and variety 
of berberis and cotoneaster can be used in some position of the 
woodland. Most of them thrive in partially shaded positions. 
Where the wild cherry grows there also you can plant the softly 
tinted Japanese and Chinese varieties, and your wild crabs 
can on occasion be replaced with all the wonderful varieties of 
Pyrus Malus. 

The trees you have to remove can be replaced with 
others if necessary, and this will give you a chance to intro- 
duce autumn tints in the form of various species and varieties 
of maples, such as Acers Schwedleri, Ginnala and some of the 
North American species. Then there are Cornus Kousa, C. 
Nuttallii and others. The viburnums, such as plicatum, tomen- 
tosum Mariesii and others can be introduced to their first cousins, 
the double and single guelder roses. Your paths can be fringed, 
informally of course, with masses of prostrate shrubby plants, 
such as Gaultheria procumbens, Leiophyllum buxifolium, Cotone- 
aster humifusa, the dwarf Japanese azaleas, Rhododendron 
racemosum, and throughout the late summer and early autumn 
you can splash sunlight effects here and there with the hyperi- 
cums, such as patulum Henryi, Hookerianum, triflorum and 
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Ornamental Gardens 
of Charm & Distinction 











Designed and Constructed by expert work- 
men in a thoroughly scientific manner. 
O matter what you require—work or advice— 
relative to Gardens, Tennis Courts, Bowling 
Greens, Golf Courses, Sports Grounds, etc., write 
us. You will be under no obligation; our long 
experience and practical knowledge will be 
willingly and carefully placed at your service. 


Over 4,000 Contracts completed satisfactorily in ‘Great Britain. 


MAXWELL M. HART 


162, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 
London Office: 39, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





WALLACE’S 


of TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


have had many years’ experience 

in the design and construction 

of all manner of Formal and 
Informal Gardens. 


WOODLAND GARDENS 
A SPECIALITY 


We shall be pleased to forward our terms 

for consultation and design work, or to make 

appointments at any time to visit clients at 

their own residences to advise as to the 

design, reconstruction or planting of gardens 
and estates. 


We have obtained the highest awards for this 
class of work, including the Queen Alexandra 
Cup for the best Rock and Water Garden 
at the Great International Show in 1912. 


R. Wallace & Co., Ltd., 


The Old Gardens, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Telephone: 718 
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Designers and Constructors of 
BALUSTRADING, PERGOLAS, TERRACE WALKS, etc., eic. 
Appointment made for Garden Architect to visit any part of the Country. 
Free Publications: ENCHANTMENT.—Photographs of Garden Schemes. 
ADORNMENT.— Illustrating Figures, Ornaments, Vases, Sundials, etc., etc. 


ODS of TAPLOW, Bucks 


GARDEN DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS 
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Attractive Fencing and Gates 
for the HOUSE and GARDEN 
. ANN : =e 


“a made from selected English 
inne LTT Oak, or in Sawn Deal CREO- 
UL pene 

Garden Shelters, Summer Houses, — 


SOTED under pressure 
Sheds and Motor Garages, built BSS 


which is impervious to decay. 
in Attractive Designs. q 














| Also Pergolas, Arches, etc. 
Tae | ee: 









































WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LISTS. 


English Brothers Ltd ?9. Bex 2 


WISBECH 















OLD WORLD REAL STONE 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Telegrams: 
WILKES 
Comse Down 8 


*Phone : 
ComsBE Down 8. 









BRIDGES FOR PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS 


BIRD BATHS PLANT BOXES 
DOVE COTES WELL HEADS 
SEATS VASES 
PERGOLAS GARDEN 
CRAZY HOUSES 
PAVING LEAD 
SUNDIALS FIGURES 
BALUSTRADING ROCKERY 


Horsecombe Quarries & Stone Works 
(A. F. WILKES, F.R.H.S.) 


COMBE DOWN, BATH 


WRITE FOR PHOTOGRAPHS AND PRICE LIST. 
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Blackmore & Langdons 


WORLD RENOWNED 


) Begonias 


Gained the R.H.S. 60 Guinea Coronation Challenge Cup in 1927. 
Awarded over 100 Gold Medals. 


IN SUPERB QUALITY FOR GREENHOUSE OR BEDDING 


Doubles, in 8 colours, flowers like sel Roses ei 


Camellias 6/- per doz. 42/- per 100 
9 mixed ... 5/- ‘a 35/- 
Singles, in 6 colours, very large fine shaped | fiowers 4/6 << 30/- 
99 in mixed colours sis 3/6 aS 24/- 3 
99 Frilled or Crested, in 6 “colours ah .. 5/- ie 35/- , 
a. a in mixed colours : 4/- 28/- , 
Collection of 36 large tubers—12 Doubles, 12 Singles, 12 F rille d Singles ... 14/-. 
Collections of 12 named hanging basket Begonias, 3 each, 4 sorts, 50/- and 35/-. 


Excellent Value. 
Un-named hanging basket Begonias, 7/6, 10/-, 15/- and 21/- per doz. 
Post Free on Orders of 10/- and over. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Named Double Begonias for Exhibition, Basket 
Varieties, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Polyanthus, Herbaceous Plants, etc. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SOME 1927 SUCCESSES. 


Gained the only two R.H.S. Gold Medals (highest ee award), and the only 
two Awards of Merit, R.H.S 


Gold Medal for the best Seedling at maken Show. 
17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Delphinium Trials at Wisley in 1925 
PLANT NOW. We hace pleasure in offering the following Collections, 


which are specially good value, in strong ground roots, which will make 
a fine show of bloom this year. 


Collection A, 12 extra good sorts... 70/- 
9” B, 12 very choice sorts 42/- 
90 C, 12 fine sorts ... 30/- 
9 D, 12 good sorts.. «d 20/- 
PHLOX DECUSSATA ) A selection of the best and latest sorts, 9/- per doz, 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES) 
For descriptive Catalogue apply— 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH 


respectively. 











A NEW COLOUR FOR YOUR HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


Gaillardia Tangerine 


Ensure that this attractive plant is in your Border next year 
by planting now. 


- 


A Seedling from Gaillardia Grandiflora of a striking 
Tangerine Orange ; is a distinct and valuable break, bring- 
ing an attractive and most effective colour to Herbaceous 
Border, equally useful for border colour schemes and for 
cutting. The habit is superior to the usual run of Gaillardia, 
being compact and upright, each flower held erect on a 
stout stem. This novelty adds considerably to the value 
of Gaillardias as Border subjects and being a self colour is 
in no way garish. In flower from June to late October. 








Strong plants for flowering this Summer. 
price 2/- each, 21/- a doz. 


Seed 1/6 and 2/6 a packet. 


A.J. & C. ALLEN, Nurserymen, NORWICH 


Delivery now, 








STORRIE’S SCOTCH GROWN 


FRUIT TREES and BUSHES are famed for their fibrous roots 
STORRIE’S SCOTCH GROWN 
SEEDS, TINY SEEDLINGS and PLANTS are hard to beat 


Comprehensive and interesting Catalogues free on application 


STORRIE & STORRIE, 


GLENCARSE, PERTHSHIRE 


THE 
NURSERIES 











The DOWNER LUPINS 


(POLYPHYLLUS) 
Large Plants 
Mixed Colours 


1 8/- — 


A thousand lovers I possess, And many others you may guess, 
For every sun ray loves me well, That in man’s memory I may dwell. . 
A, May Lupin 


DOWNER, 18, Drayton Manor Nurseries, Chichester 


RICH HARMONIOUS 
COLOURS. Write for List 

























































REAMSBOTTOM'S ANEMONES 


GOLD MEDAL ST. BRIGID 


(None Genuine without our Gold Medal Seal). 


EW floral sights can compare with a bed of Reamsbottom’s 
Gold Medal St. Brigid Anemones, and for cutting purposes 
they are unequalled, the blooms being most decorative and 
lasting for weeks in water. 
These Anemones, with their large pwony-like blooms, are the 
finest in the world, and range in colour from the most glorious 
scarlet to the deepest blue, embracing the most delicate shades of 
pink, salmon, mauve, lilac, and white. 


For Glorious Display Plant Now in the Open Border. 
GOLD MEDAL MIXTURE, all colours, very fine, strongly 


recommended. 
25 for 5/6 


100 for 18/- 
1,020 for £8 


12 roots for 3/- 
50 for 9/6 
20) for £1 14s. 





baie ie (Brilliant scarlet), 


; 10/- 100. 
same PLUNKET (Rich blue). 
7/6 doz.; 56/- 100. 


MISS GLADYS COOPER (Burmese 
Pink). 7/6 doz.; 56/- 100. 
WINDSOR PINK (Salmon). 10/6 } 

doz.; 80/- 100. f 
LADY KENYON (Mauve 
7/6 doz. ; 56/- 100. I 
PEARL (Pink). 7/6 doz. ; 56/« 100. { 
SEA-SHELL (new), 8/6 doz. ; 
|» 100, 


CRIMSON 


crimson). 9/- doz.; 


lilac). | 


KING (Rich glowing 
70/- 100. 





Coloured price list of other 
Anemones, choice roses, hardy 
plants, etc., for present planting, 


post free on application. } 


REAMSBOTTOM & CO. 


GAY NURSERIES, WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX 


Please address to ‘‘ Gay’’ Nurseries and mention ‘‘ Country Life.” 
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Robert Veitch & Son, Ltd. 


The Royal Nurseries, Exeter 


AVE a large collection of Trees and Shrubs for present planting. 
They grow all the best of the ordinary hardy Shrubs and also 
have an interesting collection of choice plants suitable for planting out 
in mild districts. Their collection includes :— 
Rhodedendrons, the best Himalayan and Chinese 
species as well as hybrids. 
Magnolias, all the best varieties. Camellias. 
Winter flowering shrubs such as Hamamelis, 
Berberis Beali hyemalis, Corylopsis, etc. 
Shrubs for Autumn colour :—EBerberis, Acers, 
Crataegus, etc. 
They also recommend for planting now :— 
Gladioli and Anemones. Herbaceous plants in var. 
Rock plants, including a large collection of early 
flowering Saxifrages. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


CAMARA AMARRARARARARAMAMAMMM ES 
Si AAR AAREERRRERRRRORRERRRREARE ES 


Gold Medal HYDRANGEAS 


3 











ORO EO IO 





REE RA SERRE 
eee SEES SEES SHE OHO, 
EOI OREO IEE DOO RIO BORO I? 


LARRARAAAAAAAAAMMS 


Heiderosee Neidersachsen (Blue) Rubis Gertrude Glahn (Blue 
Le Cygne Marechal! Foch Rhinezgo’d Mrs. H. J. Jones 
Parzival Mme. de Vries Blue Prince Mme. Riverain (Blue 


1 each of the above twelve, small plants, for 15s. 
larger plants, for 26s. 6d. 
1 with 3 to 8 shoots, £3. 
25 best Varieties, includins the above twelve, with 3 to 8 shoots, £5 105. 
Box, Packing, and Carriage Free for Cash with Order. 


Hardy Plant Catalogue, including Chrysanthemums, post free. 


RYECROFT NURSERIES, Hither Green Lane, LEWISHAM, S.E. 
HOLLYHOCKS 


CHATER’S ORIGINAL GOLD MEDAL STRAIN. 


” ” ” ” 





Strong Plants, Our Selection, Dowble Named - - - 12 for 18/- 
ss ” ” 99 = - - 6 for 10/- 
To Colour, Doub!e, per dozen - - - - 10/6 


: Finest Mixed Double - - - - 7/6 


Single varieties, to Colour 9/-, Mixed 5/- per dozen. 
Carriage paid and packing free for cash with order. Fully descriptive 
list on application. 


JAMES VERT & SONS, LTD., Saffron Walden 
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others. This is but touching the fringe of the shrubby subjects 
at your command ; there are hundreds of others, witch hazels 
for winter, forsythias for spring, shrubs that give autumn tints, 
spring flowers and winter berries, and so on. Nor will their 
use prevent your obtaining the distant glint of gold and blue 
and all the hues of the rainbow that will come with the spring 
by the naturalising of bulbs in frequent masses throughout 
chosen areas, and there are certain herbaceous plants that 
are more suitable for such situations than the trimmer, tidier 
parts of the garden. These must not, however, be planted 
indiscriminately. Foxgloves, of course, and mulleins, some of the 
senecios and a number of similar plants are admissible—but 
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why continue? There is such a wealth of material available 
that it is invidious to mention the few that space permits. 

In such gardens every period of the year provides its new 
interest, and beauty passes on from one day’s theme to the next. 
From the tender tints of early spring to the glorious riot cf autumn 
colour there is not a dull moment, and when the last brown 
leaves have fluttered to the ground there will still be the lasting 
enchantments of foliage and multi-coloured woods that survive 
the death of the year. With it all there will be an enchantment 
unlike anything else the garden provides, to which the very sense 
of “‘ this freedom ”’ of unrestrained growth and the very absence 
of trim and tidy lines will add immeasurably. G. D. 





REPLENISHING THE HERBACEOUS BORDER 


T is a controversial point as to whether autumn planting 
or spring planting is the more successful. Many authorities 
hold that the former is the more satisfactory method, 
since, if planting is undertaken early on in the autumn 
season, the plants have an opportunity of becoming rapidly 

established before the onset of wintry conditions, as advantage 
is taken of the warmth in the soil at the end of the summer or in 
early autumn. In general, however, the majority of gardeners 
are loath to clear away what remains of a summer display in 
order to hurry along the planting for the next season. Shrub 


that an early summer or autumn border is the aim of the planter. 
For early summer, peonies, lupins, irises, pyrethrums, campanulas, 
and delphiniums are all invaluable for the display ; while hele- 
niums, gaillardias, helianthus, monarda, phlox, rudbeckia, solidago, 
anchusa, coreopsis and erigeron prolong the display during 
midsummer until the first of the Michaelmas daisies unfurl their 
fuzzy heads. Last season there may have been a dearth of 
blossom in early summer, for example, and it is now when the 
mistake can be remedied by planting bold clumps of some early- 
flowering subject. When filling in gaps, the planting must be 





A SPLENDID MANIFESTATION OF BEAUTY, EXUBERANCE AND GRACE, 


planting, roses, fruit, bulbs—all may be done in autumn and 
during the winter, but in most gardens one finds that the herbace- 
ous border is left over until the last. 

SPRING PLANTING. 

It is also true that many imagine, if planting was not done 
in the autumn, that such work cannot be undertaken in spring. 
Such an idea is entirely erroneous. Many plants—for example, 
all plants that are grown on in pots in a nursery, and many 
herbaceous plants like phloxes—transplant better in spring than 
in autumn, since they do not lie over the winter in a soil which is 
wet and cold and with which they have no contact. They are 
placed in the soil in spring, when a new root system is being 
formed, and, naturally, they take hold more readily and shoot 
upwards with the first warm days. Last autumn much planting 
had to be postponed owing to the frosts ; and during the winter, 
with snow and rain, planting operations were at a standstill. 
It is now when advantage must be taken of any mild and open 
weather to push ahead with such planting that awaits completion. 
Along with the planting of new material, the work of division 
and transplanting of the divided portions can be done. Division 
of the crowns of many herbaceous plants, such as Michaelmas 
daisies, delphiniums, lupins, phloxes, etc., is good for the plants. 
It undoubtedly promotes sturdier growth and a finer display 
of flower on an individual stem. While division will increase 
the stock of varieties of plants that are already present in the 
garden, it is desirable to add to one’s collection every year by 
making fresh additions of new and better varieties. No herba- 
ceous border is complete without some of the more modern 
representatives of the main genera of strictly herbaceous plants. 

SALVAGE AND RENEWALS. 

When replenishing at this season, it is worth considering 
planting in relation to the time when the display is most desired. 
It may be that a mixed border which will provide a continuity of 
bloom from May on until late October is aimed at; or, again, 





done with care, so that the general arrangement and colour 
scheme in the border are not broken. Tall plants may be used 
with effect as a background, or dotted at intervals in the inter- 
mediate part of the border to break the general level. In the 
foreground, the idea should be to have as bold groups as possible, 
regularly spaced so that the eye is carried on from one part 
of the border to another. Massed planting of individual plants 
has been advised and is important. It is much better to grow 
a small selection with, say, half a dozen plants of each variety. 
For this reason it is advisable to have the border of a good 
width—at least 8-1oft. The longer the border, the greater 
should be the width, as proper proportions are necessary if a 
happy balance is to be struck in planting. 


MODERN VARIETIES. 

The list of varieties of herbaceous subjects which is given 
must be considered merely as a guide to those who are planning 
additions to this year’s border. Individual taste plays a large 
part in the enjoyment of a border, and the owner should not 
accept the advice of others unless such counsel seems to fall in 
with his own ideas. All the sorts described are modern and are 
kinds that have met with a large measure of approval wherever 
they have been grown, so that they can be relied on to give yeoman 
service in the majority of soils and situations in a general border 
arrangement. It is important to deal with a good nurseryman, 
so that robust stock is obtained. The best material is always 
the cheapest in the end, and home-grown produce is always to 
be preferred to that reared abroad. For one thing, it transplants 
and thrives much better under conditions to which it has been 
already accustomed. 

For an early summer display, peonies, delphiniums, lupins, 
and irises are indispensable. Among peonies a selection of 
choice double-flowered varieties might include Lady Alexandra 
Duff, a most lovely white; Kelway’s Glorious, another pure 
white; Agnes Mary Kelway, light rose; James Kelway, rich 
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DELPHINIUMS IN VARIETY AND CAMPANULAS ARE AMONG THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 
THE MID-SUMMER BORDER, 


ee 


PHLOXES, WITH THEIR HANDSOME TRUSSES OF TIGHTLY PACKED BLOSSOMS OF ALL 
SHADES, MAKE A GORGEOUS DISPLAY IN THE AUGUST BORDER, 





A WELL PLANTED MIXED BORDER THAT MAKES A PLEASANT SETTING TO A SUNK LAWN. 
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rose pink, really a semi-double; Lord 
Derby, crimson; President Poincaré, 
rich crimson. In” singles, Pride of 
Langport, soft pink; Beatrice Kelway, 
white ; Kelway’s Gorgeous, salmon 
pink; Nellie, blush pink; and Victor 
Hugo, a richcrimson. All these varieties 
are productions of the house of Kel- 
way, who have done so much to 
develop and improve the peony and 
popularise the plant for garden decora- 
tion. Peonies are coming more and 
more into vogue, and, although their 
flowering season is comparatively short, 
they are at their best at a time when 
massed colour display is lacking. 
Moreover, they are useful plants out 
of flower. Their handsome foliage 
remains decorative throughout the 
season and can be made to serve a 
useful purpose if lilies are planted 
alongside. Most lily bulbs abhor sun 
scorch, and it is an admirable idea 
to plant peonies and lilies together. 
The lily stems receive protection at 
their base, and as they push upwards 
through the peony foliage their flower- 
ing is not interfered with. 


LUPINS, DELPHINIUMS AND 
PHLOXES. 

With lupins and delphiniums the 
choice is even wider than with peonies. 
Both plants have undergone intensive 
development until many fine varieties 
are now obtainable. Among the former, 
as a small collection, I suggest Downer’s 
Delight, an old variety, but still 
supreme in its colour class of rich rosy 
crimson. Penelope, of a soft blue; 
Sunshine, an attractive rich yellow; 
Happiness, a good purple; Chocolate 
Soldier, an uncommon purple-chocolate 
colour with contrasting yellow standards ; 
and Glowworm, an artistic blend of 
mauve, violet and yellow. Among tree 
lupins, useful as a corner piece in a 
border, the variety Light of Loddon 
deserves consideration. It makes a free- 
flowering bush smothered with rich 
yellow blossom. Of delphiniums, a few 
of the older sorts, like Millicent Black- 
more, General Sir D. Haig, Lord Derby, 
are still worthy of note; while newer 
sorts are Mrs. Townley Parker, Cam- 
bridge blue; Kelway’s King George, 
deep violet ; The Shah, deep lavender and 
pink; Norah Ferguson, pale blue suffused 
with pink; Evelyn M. Cole, rich blue ; 
Smoke of War, deep violet and purple 
with black eye; Kelway’s Goliath, deep 
rich blue; Star of Langport, pure sky 
blue; Dusky Monarch, light purple; 
King of Delphiniums, deep blue, and its 
counterpart, James William Kelway, of 
an improved shade of rich blue and plum ; 
and Mrs. Foster Cunliffe, seen at Chelsea 
for the first time last year. The 
Wrexham or hollyhock strain of del- 
phiniums, with larger and more tapering 
spikes, has a number of good varieties 
in Monarch of Wales, Coquette, Joy 
Bells and Advancement. These are all 
admirable plants for massed planting in 
the background of the border. 

From the best of phloxes, which 
I regard as among the most valuable 
of border plants for a real splash of 
colour, satisfaction is assured from 
the following selection: Coquelicot, 
orange scarlet; Elizabeth Campbell, 
salmon pink; Europa or Frau Ant. 
Buchner, pure white; Le Mahdi, violet 
purple; Mrs. Van Hoboken, rose; 
Selma, rich pink; Border Gem, deep 
blue; and Triumph, deep purple blue. 

Among other’ good herbaceous 
varieties a few of the modern sorts of 
torch lilies (kniphofias) are a great asset 
to the border with their flaming spires. 
Mount Etna is good, and H. J. Mills is 
another fine sort. The fleabane (eri- 
geron) is useful for the forefront of the 
border, and two of the best varieties are 
Asa Gray (buff colour) and Quakeress 
(lavender). Geums, gaillardias, heleniums, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


KELWAY’S 
DELPHINIUMS 


BPBPUPAUAAAAUAUPUAIUUPAUUAAUAAAMAA2ND 


| | hpeyi were the PIONEERS in the development 
of these magnificent flowers, than which there is 
nothing more beautiful in the garden. 


The many-flowered spikes make such a striking display 
that no garden, no matter what size, is really complete 
without some Kelway’s Blue Delphiniums—a colour 
rarely made enough of, but which these new varieties 
supply from palest azure, through gentian and royal 
blue to thundercloud purple. 


Kelway’s Delphiniums are easily cultivated and flower 
beautifully from late June until Autumn. 


In large gardens they are best massed or grouped in 
general borders on their own, or as ornaments to a drive. 
In small gardens, plant in beds by themselves, or here 
and there in borders. 


It costs no more to grow good Delphiniums than it 
does ordinary ones, though first cost is a little higher. At 
prices to suit all, e.g., “ Collection B,” good varieties to 
name, 21/- per doz., 150/- per 100; “ Collection D,” 
a wonderful selection, 40/- per doz., 300/- per 100; 
“Collection F,” the cream of the varieties, 70/- per doz. 

On orders of £3 carriage and packing free ; 

descriptive priced catalogue on request. 


SOM. 
















KELWAY 
COLOUR 
BORDERS 




































The KELWAY COLOUR BORDER becomes part of your home, which 
is really what a garden should be. When you speak of Herbaceous 
Borders you think of KELWAY. From early Spring to late Autumn the 
KELWAY COLOUR BORDER is a harmony in form and colour. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 





Write giving particulars as to area, soil, aspect, and preferences, to 


KELWAY & SON nornicutturisrs LANGPORT 














Frames: 


better than none 


Garden 


a little glass is 


durability beyond question. 





or those who do not wish 
EF: run to a greenhouse we 
would call attention to the 
value of our Garden Frames— 
those well built Cold Frames 
that are designed and con- 
structed by Duncan Tucker. 
Their uses are manifold—their 





We) Matestal | uc Rer tis") 
ESTABLISHED - 1830 


TOTTENHAM.NIS 


William Duncan Tucker & 
Sons Ltd., using only the 
very best materials, can be 
thoroughly relied upon to con- 
struct these fine strong frames 
to suit every need. Send for 
a free copy of their catalogue. 
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Two Sterling Novelties 





ASTER QUEEN MARY 


** Climax” like in 
Mid. September. 


Flowers of a rich blue. 
habit. Height 4ft. to sft. 


3s. each. 


GYPSOPHILA BRISTOL FAIRY 


Pure double white. Flowers 3 times the 
size of the ordinary double Gyp. Height 4ft. 


7s. 6d. each. 








OUR CATALOGUE, POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF 
POSTCARD, IS VERY COMPREHENSIVE AND IS 
A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK. 
The following two collections are of excellent value : 


12 Michaelmas Daisies, in 12 distinct 
kinds, all Novelties (including Queen Mary), 
27s. 6d., carriage paid. 


12 Delphiniums, in 12 distinct choice 
varieties, 30s., carriage paid. 


W. WELLS, JUN. 


HARDY PLANT NURSERIES 


MERSTHAM, SURREY 
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GARDEN DESIGN & LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
























ARDEN DESIGN AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING are not quite the same 
thing. One deals with those more intimate 
portions of the grounds in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house that form the garden 
proper ; the other attempts by the skilful disposition 
of vegetation to focus the beautiful distance, by 
furnishing the bare spaces to enhance its charms, 
or by effecting necessary clearing of superfluous 
material to give its natural beauty its true value. 
In both, the principle is the same ; the organization 
of forms, colours, of all the elements of beauty, of 
the successive products of progressive seasons from 
spring flowers to autumn tints, and using them 
with a fine regard for their present effects and 
future potentialities. 
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T NO PERIOD OF THE WORLD’S 

HISTORY hus there been anything so 

rich as the ENGLISH GARDEN 
OF TO-DAY. We have all time to draw 
upon for our experience, all the world for our 
material. In this wealth lies a danger, and 
never was it so essential to exercise skilful 
restraint in design and planting. Through all 
its phases, from architectural formality to wild, 
woodland and natural waterside development, 
design is equally essential. This demands an 
intimate acquaintance with the material at 
our disposal. Nearly 30 years of practical 
association with garden design and development 
find me still acquiring a greater knowledge, 
but such experience as it has been possible to 
gain in that time is at your disposal. 


“EXPERTO CREDE.” 
























GEORGE DILLISTONE "“% 


' GARDEN ARCHITECT AND CONSULTANT 


42, CLAREMONT ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
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rudbeckias, helian- 
thus, _ solidago, 
eupatorium, are 
all invaluable in 
their modern 


varieties; while 
achilleas, anthe- 
mis, anchusa, 
aconitum, cam- 
panulas (especially 
persicifolia and its 
varieties), echin- 


acea (a plant 
seldom seen, but 
most decorative 
in the _ border), 
monarda and the 
Michaelmas daisy 
tribe, mentioned 
in a recent article 
in COUNTRY LIFE, 
must all be in- 
cluded. A mere 
mention of them 
must suffice to 
recall their merits 
‘as desirable border 
inmates. 

In the background of the border a few shrubs may be neces- 
sary, and one or two varieties of clematis, which associate very 
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AN EARLY SUMMER BORDER, WHERE PEONIES, LUPINS AND IRISES PREDOMINATE. 
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well with  del- 
phiniums. A good 
shrub for the back- 
ground is ceano- 
thus in one of its 
species; while 
others which may 
be intro- duced in 
the border are 
hydrangea, poten- 
tillas, philadel- 
phus and weigelas. 
These harmonise 
successfully with 
the general run of 
border plants and 
do not look out 
of place. Where 
alterations are 
being considered 
and renewals 
planned, the 
planting work and 
task of selection 
of* new varieties 
should be _ pro- 
ceeded with imme- 
diately, so that all 
planting may be completed by the end of next month, allowing for 
any delays that may arise through bad weather conditions.  C. 





THE ROCK GARDEN 


HERE is no phase of ornamental gardening which 

gives the enthusiast greater scope for carrying out 

his own idea of planting than a well arranged rock 

garden, with its combination of sunny and _ shaded 

aspects and its dry banks and moist slopes. It provides 
every facility to accommodate all kinds of plants and to cater 
for their different tastes in situation and rooting medium, from 
the rampant and more luxuriant commoners to the delicate 
and more refined varieties that demand special care. 


CHOOSING A _ SITE. 


The position of the rock garden entirely governs the selection 
of plants. For example, under the half shade of trees, or where 
the rock faces have a northern exposure, quite an interesting 
collection of rock plants can be formed by choosing shade- 
loving plants, such as anemones, columbines, primulas and 
ferns, while on a bank that receives the scorching of the sun 
true alpines will form the selection. The site of the garden 
and the placing of the rocks are all important to the ultimate 
success of the plants within it. Too many rock gardens look 
out of place once they are completed. They seem out of joint 
with the rest of the garden. It may be that they are too ambitious 


in construction or too symmetrical in design, with the result 


that they become an aggressive blot in the garden landscape. 
Natural opportunities for the creation of the ideal rock garden 
seldom occur, but, when they do, advantage should be taken of 
them, so that the result will be highly satisfactory from the 
artistic as well as the cultural point of view. The configuration 
of the ground with outcroppings of rocky ledges here and there 
may indicate that the only logical treatment of the site is to 
form a rockery. 

The presence of a cliff makes an ideal setting for a rock 
garden, especially when there are a few trees not in too close 
proximity, which will help to keep down the scale of the garden. 
This happy combination is shown particularly well in one of 
the accompanying illustrations, where the rock gardén is not 
out of proportion with its surroundings. In general, it is a 
common error to construct on too extensive a scale. It is much 
better to limit the size of the garden, to build it of simple design, 
without that splendid regularity of outline which is absolutely 
foreign to natural planting. It should be borne in mind that 
the rocks do not make the garden. The stones must be sub- 
ordinate to the plants within the garden. A rock garden exists 
primarily to show off the beauty of rock plants, and not of the 





GARDEN IN A NATURAL SITE, WITH NOTHING HARSH OR INCONGRUOUS IN ITS ARRANGEMENT. 





























































A BROAD MAT OF DEEP ROSE BLOSSOMS OF THE ALPINE PINK, 
DIANTHUS ALPINUS, ONE OF THE BEST OF ALPINES, 


stone with which it is constructed. For this reason only 
sufficient rock, consistent with the requirements of the plants 
and the appearance of the garden, should be used. The thing 
to avoid is making the rock garden look like a builder’s dump. 
The kind of soil that is used in the rock garden is a question 
that does not seem to receive consideration from many rock 
gardeners. Since a large variety of plants is to be grown, whose 
cultural requirements are not alike, there, naturally, must be 
some differences in the soil throughout the garden. As a basis, 
a good average compost is a mixture of good sandy loam with 
leaf-mould and gravel incorporated so that a porous medium 
is obtained. In some corners, where peat-loving plants are 
grown or those preferring slightly acid soil conditions, a little peat 
moss litter may be given as a top-dressing, whereas for silver 
saxifrages and other lime lovers a light dressing of loose mortar 
rubble is indicated. It may be accepted that it is a good 
plan not to overfeed the plants, as overfeeding promotes leaf 
growth at the expense of bloom. A little bone meal worked 
into the soil around the crowns of the plants every spring will 
be found beneficial, but, otherwise, manure is not advisable. 
What is good is a dressing of small chips as a soil covering. 


PLANTS FOR FURNISHING. 


At this season of the year there is a certain amount of 
salvage and renewal work to be accomplished. Many of the 
inmates are overgrown, and demand drastic treatment to keep 
them within bounds; while there are, doubtless, many gaps to 
be filled, where a few of the plants may have succumbed to the 
trying conditions of our winter. If a bright spring display 
is wanted, a start must be made at once; while, at the same 
time, late summer and autumn flowerers should not be forgotten 
in the planting schemes. The rock garden can be made, if 
planting is carried out judiciously with due regard to the selection 
of plants, to furnish plenty of colour and bloom from early spring 
until autumn. 

The gardener of to-day has a plethoric list of alpine plants 
before him, so extensive that it is often a problem to know what 
to select. The catalogues of specialists in rock and alpine 
plants are of some assistance to those who are in the happy 
position of knowing many of the plants either by repute or 
through noting } 
the plants in 
other gardens, but, 
as a rule, they 
are not sufficiently 
informative as to 
the habits, flower 
colour, time of 
flowering, height 
and other charac- 
teristics of the 
plants listed, so 
that the beginner 
must experiment 
for himself, often 
with dire results. 
As a nucleus of 
a collection, the 
tyro in rock 
gardening will not 
go astray if 
attention is con- 
fined to the more 
luxuriant growers 
and those that 
provide carpets 
of brilliant 
colouring. Some 
authorities hold 
that the rock 
garden is not the 
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AN INVALUABLE PLANT FOR THE ROCK GARDEN, AZTHIONEMA 
WARLEY HYBRID OF A WARM ROSE COLOUR. 





correct place for spreading drifts of alyssum, aubrietia, 
arabis or iberis, but as most gardeners profess a liking for a 
massed colour display they are well worth planting. Alyssum 
saxatile, known as Gold Dust, and its variety citrinum, a lemon- 
coloured sport, are both good; while among aubrietias the deep 
purple Dr. Mules, Fire King and Carnival are but a few that 
might be grown. Iberis gibraltarica is a most useful candytuft, 
while I. sempervirens Little Gem and Snowflake provide decorative 
carpets of pure glistening white. Many of the low-growing 
bellflowers deserve a corner, including Campanula pusilla in 
one of its many forms, of which one of the best is the free- 
flowering lavender blue Miss Willmott. C. carpatica is another 
fine species violet in colour, while C. pulla and C. Waldsteniana 
are worthy additions. Two species for the more advanced 
are C. Allionii and C. Zoysii, both dainty plants. The shrubby- 
looking zthionemas in one of their many species, such as grandi- 
florum or its better hybrid Warley Rose, are invaluable for 
a sunny corner. They provide a perfect sheet of rose blossom 
and look particularly well on top of a ledge. Among the rock 
pinks, Dianthus alpinus, DD. neglectus, caesius, deltoides and 
numerous named varieties that can be found in any list are 
excellent. Many varieties of the new race of Allwoodii pinks 
are showy rock plants and fully deserving of a place. Of phloxes 
we have many, and at least P. Douglasii and its variety Lilac 
Queei and P. stellata in one or two of its forms, like G. F. Wilson, 
Moerheimii, Nelsoni or Vivid should be grown. 

When we come to the truer alpines there are the saxifrages 
and primulas, hosts in themselves, with gentians, arenarias, 
oxalis, polygonums, androsaces, sedums and many others to 
complete the list. One or two of the more simple European 
primulas, for example, PP. frondosa, hirsuta and marginata, 
are to be included, with Saxifragas Aizoon, cochlearis, Irving, 
Grisebachii, oppositifolia and one or two of the mossy varieties like 
bathoniensis and muscoides. Among gentians, G. sino-ornata 
and Farreri are to be valued for their exquisite blossoms in late 
summer and autumn. Both these species should be grown low 
down in the rock garden and given all the moisture possible. 

A few shrubs to make for variety and effect are necessary, 
and asa start one or two dwarf cushion barberries ; Cotoneasters 
horizontalis, microphylla and adpressa; dwarf rhododendrons 
like fastigiatum 
and impeditum ; 
pinks, helianthe- 
mums, cistus, 
brooms, along with 
an odd specimen 
of a dwarf orna- 
mental conifer 
such as Juniperus 
hibernica compres- 
sa or Cupressus 
Fletcheri or one of 
the dwarf forms of 
spruce or pines will 
prove sufficient. 
As the garden 
becomes more 
mature and one’s 
interest in it in- 
creases, plants can 
be added every 
season. It is now 
when all these can 
be planted either 
to fill up all visible 
gaps in an already 
existing garden 
or as a fitting 
beginning to a 


BROAD DRIFTS OF MOSSY SAXIFRAGES MINGLING WITH ALPINE PHLOXES, ARENARIA AND new rock garden. 
IBERIS PROVIDE A CHARMING COMBINATION OF COLOUR AND FOLIAGE. GC: T. 
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PAVILIONS @CLUBHOUSES 
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Boulton & Paul designs 


a are always attractive, but 
if they are also practical in 


every respect. The many 


pene: -. am example s to be seen. 


throughout the country 
to-day are acknowledged 
to be admirable and happy 
combinations of pleasing 
originality and perfect 
utility. Write for Cata- 
logue No. 543. Special 
designs and estimates 
readily submitted. 





t Beamples of B. & P. 
: Greenhouses, Garden 
: Frames, Poultry 


Houses, 


: M m 

; Houses, Sheiters and BOULTON NORWICH NORWICH 
LONDON OFFICE 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


: Kennels, may be seen 
: at our showrooms in 
: London or Norwich 




















ALPINE PLANTS 


A choice selection of attractive and easily grown varieties. 
Strong Plants in Pots 







each doz. each doz. 
thionema Warley Hybrid - I/- 10/6 Phlox setacea, to name, mauve, 
Arenaria balearica - - - 6d. 5/- pink and white- - - 9d. 8 /- 
montana - - - $d. 8/- Potentilla, Miss Willmott - - 6d. 5/- 
Aubsetias, fine colours, toname 9d. 8/- Reculia ad il aa Shes - ba. gi. 
Coane eee cy - = am " Saxifragas, mossy varieties, ea 
ere ee cag Od. 8/. white or pink, toname - 9d. 8/- 
Disuiice Ghats... 5 6 5). Saxifragas, encrusted varieties- 9d. 8/- 
beris enpperviens, “Sasw- ee -~ Petes = : % 
flake - - 9d. 8 /- —_— - * ae 73 
Iberis _ epee, “Little Saponaria ocymoides SR, 
aa 5/. Sedums, in variety - - - - 9d. 8/- 
Phlox a Gee = se aw ae EL GE Veronica rupestris - - - - 6d. 5/- 


A large collection of 1,000 varieties of 
ALPINES and HARDY PERENNIALS 


to offer in strong reliable plants 


Catalogue C.L.3, on application 


The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd. 


BARNHAM, SUSSEX 











B.&P. Motor — 


more than repay their 
initial cost. Easy to erect. 
Durable under all con- 
ditions. Many standard 
sizes supplied from stock. 


Prices from £15: 5: 0 
Full particulars on 


request, Ask yo Cat- 
alogue No. 54 


Boulton ¢Paul ts 


Telephone 
NORWICH 851 (Slines) 



















| BOWLS IN 1855 





BY 
APPOINTMENT. 


Estd. 


Send for fully illustrated 
Catalogue No. 12. 


Thos. GREEN & SON, LTD. 
Smithfield Iron Works, LEEDS, 
New Surrey Works, 

Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 


and 


€ 


was the engrossing game it is 
to-day and was enjoyed to the 
full by every lover of the game, as the greens 
were made as smooth and even as the most 
fastidious could wish with Green’s Mowers. 


Now, as in 1835, a well-kept, smart looking green 
or lawn usually means that a Green’s Mower 


has been used. The most experienced grounds- 
men in England advocate the use of Green’s 
Mowers. Follow their example—whether it be 
bowls, tennis, golf, croquet or ordinary use, 
get the finest results by having the grass cut 


with a Green’s Mower. 


GREENS 


WORLD RENOWNED 
LAWN MOWERS, MOTOR MOWERS, 
ROLLERS and TENNIS MARKERS 












etc, 






Green’s Motor Mowers are fitted with 
reversible self-sharpening Cylinders 
and are eminently suitable for use 
on private gardens, sports grounds, 
Prices from 


{ (Size 16in.) other sizes and prices aslist, : 


7:10:0 


ess 5 per cent. for cash. 









Geta 
Green's 










CREEN 4 
LEEDS & LONQUN 





















EDGELLS% BUILDINGS |: 


Splendid designs, good workmanship and best quality 
materials have made Edgell’s Buildings the world’s best 


GARAGES value, _ Easi ly erected by oprrices 
BUNGALOWS unskilled labour. Neat and REVOLVING | 
SLEEPING tier a 

caters Atistic in appearance. Write yisston HALLS 
SUMMER for Free Illustrated Catalogue No.42 porrTinG SHEDS 

HOUSES POULTRY 
GARDEN FRAMES HOUSES 
CONSERVA- i LOOSE BOXES 

TO te 





Yn 








Radstock. Nr. Bath. 
Estd 1889. 
































SPECIALITIES 
































The “Chelsea” Wheelbarrow, very light, yet it 
will carry up to 3 ewt., will stand hard wear, galvanized 
body, painted frame - - - - 26/- 


The “Capstan” Hose Reel, saves your hose from 
twisting and bursting, painted, 60 ft. - - 46 








The “ Covent” Frame for seedlings and cuttings, may 
be used as acloche. 18” x 24” without glass - 5/- 








The “ Wilmot ” Destructor, double lined, galvd., will 
burn all garden and household refuse, from - 35/~ 


The “Bonfire” Burner for weeds and trimmings 12/- 











Write for booklet, ‘* Garden 
Goods *’ and name of Agent. 


S.M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., BRISTOL 
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WALLACE'S 


of TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


is a name now associated 
with all that is best in 


RHODODENDRONS 


and other 


CHOICE HARDY SHRUBS 


We have a very fine up-to-date collection of 
Rhododendrons and other hardy shrubs. A 
visit of inspection to our Nurseries will be 
sure to prove of great interest. (The Gardens 
give promise of particular beauty this Spring.) 


We shall be pleased to make appointments at 
any time to visit customers at their own 
residences to give advice as to planting, etc. 


R. Wallace & Co., Ltd., 


The Old Gardens, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Telephone : 718 








ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS & CLIMBERS 


A selection from our extensive and varied stock. Hardy and well-rooted plants. 
For full descriptions ask for catalogue “C.L.”” 





each each 

Abelia rupestris ee ne .. 2/- | Cot it d berried 

Acer polymorphum Atropurpureum 5/- shrubs or a 

Aesculus Parviflora 2/6 Angustifolia, 2/-, Frigida 2/6, 

Hibiscus Getic. (Shrubby Holly- Horizontalis 1/6, Microphylla 1/ 6, 
hocks rming autumn-flowering Pannosa 1/6, Simonsit 1/- (9/- 
Shrubs, white, pink, red, blue. . . 2 doz.), Thymaefolia 1/6 

Aralia Spinosa 2/6 | Crataegus. In 20 varieties .. 2, vs’ - 

Arbutus Uando. (Strawberry Tree... 2/6 | Brooms in variety 1/6 

Larger specimens .. 5/- | Escallonia. Makes a splendid hedge c or 

Bambusa Metake. Rapid grower, _ specimen shrub, Gcod for seaside 
thrives anywhere 2/6 planting. . Fi . Ue 

Berberis. Beautiful flowers, foliage and Special prices per ¢doz. or 100. 

rries. There are many hundreds of Donard Seedling, Edinensis, Langley- 
varieties from which we offer a brief ensis, Macrantha, Phillipiana, Rubra. 
selection of the more popular a ry Gorse. Double in pots.. ea 1/6 
from .. -. 1/6to2/6 | Hydrangeas in variety .. .. 1/6 t0 26 
Ageregata, Aguifolium, Coryi, Dar- Hypericums. Two good shrubby varie- 
winii, Japonica, Stenophylla, Sub- ties are Patulum and Henryi .. 2/- 
caulialata, Wilsoni, Polyantha, Laurel Schipkaensis. This is a really 
Thunbergiletc. good flowering evergreen and quite 

Buddli Globosa. Orange saat shaped distinct from the common hedge 
flowers .. 2/- Laurel . 1/6 

Buddli Mosuilfice. Deep Mauve Liquidamber Styraciflua. | Maple- 
spikes .. : 2/- liketree with brilliantautumn foliage.. 2/6 

Buddli EON Cea Pile mative Lonicera Nitida. Good hedge shrub 
pees oe : 2/- nt makes a graceful specimen Jc Gee 

Ceanothus. on Semin sail jus. Flowering + crabs : 26 
Deciduous Shrubs or wall plants : Hal€'Stendards .. 3/6 

yen 7 lig Pe . 4 2/6 t to 3s —— é ; |= 
ureus. Pale blue, very hardy .. ‘unni / 
Dentatus. Deep blue, “— 36 Swi o--.. ia oi bs 
green . 26to3, 
Floribundus. Steel blue, ever- 36 ge ny ay ai 6 
/6 to 3/6 tanthus Nepalensis, ver 
Gloire de Versailles, Laree ay ae |p pn gy hae oy aga 
ae / 

Choisya Ternata. (Mexican Orange pars gr ape 9 ee Prunus 3/6 
Blossom.) Handsome Evergreen —_ WaleStaadaeds S/= 
scented white flowers... 2/- | Rhus Cotinus folius purpureus. Pur- 

Cistus. (Rock Rose.) . 1/6 ple foliage turning to crimson in autumn 2/6 

Crispus (pink), Ladaniferus (white Rhus Typhina. (Stags Horn — 1/6 
with purple blotch), Laurifolius Viburnum Carlesii 3/6 
(white), Salvifolius (white). Viburnum plicatum .. fe .. 2/6 





In addition to Shrubs, we specialise in Fruit Trees, Alpine 
Plants, Hardy Perennials and Roses. Catalogues free. 


We are pleased to quote inclusive prices, delivered free to any address on receipt of a list of requirements. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES LTD. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 
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CLIMBING PLANTS 


Our Climbing Plants from perhaps 
the largest collection in the country 
are grown in pots under such 
hardy and exposed conditions as to 
insure their well-being and rapid 
establishment in their new and per- 
manent quarters. All varieties of 
Clematis can be supplied on their 
own roots when desired. 












































Now is the time to plant Clematis, 
Ivies, Ampelopsis, Buddleias, 
Ceanothus, Cotoneasters, Cydonias, 
Magnolias, Escallonias, Jasmines, 
Honeysuckles, Pyracanthas, Vitis, 
Wistarias, etc. 


Illustrated list of Roses and Climbing 
Plants post free. 
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FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 


There is no better time than the 
present for planting Azaleas, Ber- 
beris, Lilacs, Flowering Cherries 
Peaches and Plums, Brooms, 
Philadelphus, Heaths and hosts of 
other beautiful flowering shrubs. 


Our list of these is fully descriptive, and 
being profusely illustrated from our 
photographs it forms an_ excellent 

uide. Post free on application. 


PENNELL & SONS 


Nurserymen, LINCOLN 


Established 1780. 









































































GILL’S GOLD MEDAL 
RHODODENDRONS 


have won Challenge Cup, 1926 and 1927, 
also the Two Gold medals offered by 
the Rhododendron Society. 

e 


Write for free fully illustrated Catalogue. 


R. GILL & SON, Himalayan Nurseries 
PENRYN, CORNWALL 




















SPECIALLY SELECTED 


PEAT 
RHODODENDRONS 


A PURE PRODUCT, PROPERLY BLENDED AND 
FREE FROM ROOTS, STICKS & WASTE MATERIAL 


Enables the Shrubs to live and thrive 
under natural conditions, and ensures 


EXCELLENT RESULTS 


M4 vy 


Pamphlet on“ S ful C of Rhododendrons ”"' on request. 
Quotations for large or small quantities (state quantity required). 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY, Ashcott, Som. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
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The Modern Spirit 


is rapidly invading every 
home. Its structure, dec- 
oration and furniture are 
changing. By far the best 
examples of modern 
interior decoration and 
furnishings will be found 
in the volume to be issued 
next month by “Country 


Life,” Ltd. 


THE MODERN ENGLISH 
INTERIOR 


Edited by R. RANDAL PHILLIPS 


A book of nearly 300 
photographs,in which hall, 
dining room, sitting room, 
bedroom and kitchen are 
taken in turn and variety 
of treatment illustrated 


and described 
21s. net. 


Uniform with it and already 


published 


THE MODERN ENGLISH 
HOUSE 


With 240 illustrations and 
150 plans. 


THE MODERN ENGLISH 
GARDEN 


With 255 illustrations. 
21s. net. each. 


APAAAAPUAPUWAMAAAA™: 


or a full descriptive list of books on 
uses new and old, on their treatment 
cnd decoration, on gardening and 
caydens great and small, write to the 
ublishers, ‘Country Life,” Ltd., 
“0, Tavistock Sireet, London, W.C.2 
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For friends 
and brethren 


When you are going to 
send a present abroad— 

wedding, birthday or just 
for remembrance — could 
you choose anything more 
appropriate Or more 
acceptable thana De Luxe 
copy of 


THE PASSING 
SEASONS 


By LIONEL EDWARDS. 


The eighteen large anc 
glorious colour plates ii 
contains breathe the ver: 
spirit of our countrysid 
as well as depict ou: 
national field sports. 


Only 100 copies of this mas 
nificent De Luxe Edition wer 
prepared for sale abroad, and i: 
years to come they are likely t: 
become of considerable valuc 
Each plate is autographed b 
the artist. The price is £10 10s 
postage extra. For those whos 
friends, whether at home o 
abroad, are likely to want th 
pictures as wall decorations 
there is the Ordinary Editio: 
at 3 gns. net. 


Kassin, Season 
nil skiers 2 Ls w & ik > 


PAA AUPAUPAAAAAA 


For further particulars apply to 
“Country Life,” Lid., 20, Tavistock 
Street, London, W.C.2 


Thep 
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AMONG 


SOME GOOD HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS. 

E are constantly asked to 

make out lists of good 

hybrid rhododendrons for 

the average garden, where 

the climate is not suffi- 
ciently mild to allow the cultivation 
of those exotic-looking, large-flowered 
plants, such as one sees in Cornwall. 
Within the last few years the number of 
good hardy hybrids on the market has 
increased enormously, but with all th’s 
increase it is not surprising that many 
of the old favourites retain their popu- 
larity ; they have been tested under all 
kinds of conditions, and their constitu- 
tion is thoroughly proved. Before we 
give our suggestions for a list of eighteen 
excellent hybrids, we should like to stress 
the point that even the hardiest hybrid 
will thrive better if its situation is 
selected with some care. The three main 
points in the successful cultivation of 
rhododendrons of all kinds, apart from 
absence of lime in the soil, is their abhor- 
rence of wind, the necessity for ample 
drainage of the soil, and, if possible, that 
they should not be grown in full sun. 
It must be remembered that the choice of rhododendrons— 
perhaps more than any other plant—is entirely personal. The 





A ROUNDED BUSH OF CUNNINGHAM’S SULPHUR, A YELLOW- 
FLOWERED HYBRID OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 


numbers are so large, and the range of colour so great, that 
personal taste in colour must enter very largely into any selection ; 
but the following eighteen varieties 
are chosen with a view to giving a 
general selection embracing almost all 
colours : 

Alice.—A rose pink, that flowers in 
May and carries a fine truss. Although 
this is aclose relative of the famous Pink 
Pearl, it is included because it will 
stand more sunshine without fading. 
Provided that there is a certain amount 
of moisture in the soi! it may be grown 
in full sun. 

Ascot Brilliant.—A rich red crimson, 
which flowers in April. This is one of 
the very best of all hardy hybrids. 

Bagshot Ruby.—May flowering, a 
rich red of good substance. 

Christmas Cheer.—One of the earliest 
of all hardy hybrids, often starting into 
flower in February. It will stand a 
certain amount of frost without damage 
to the flowers. As this is a caucasicum 
cross it does not grow to a large size, 
but is a bushy and vigorous plant. The 
colour is a soft pink changing to white 
as the flowers age. 

Corona.—A May-flowering hybrid 
of varying shades of pink, accord- 
ing to the amount of sun the plant 
gets. 

Cunningham’s Sulphur.—A very old 
sulphur yellow hybrid which flowers in 
May. It is also a caucasicum cross, 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
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SHRUBS 





RHODODENDRON PINK PEARL, DESERVEDLY ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 


OF ALL HYBRIDS. 


and makes a fine rounded bush of no great height. It is 
exceptionally free-flowering and will stand in full sun. 

Cynthia.—A deep rose of excellent substance, and a plant 
with a good habit, which flowers in May. 

Doncaster.—A particularly bright red, which flowers in May 
and June. It is advisable to plant this hybrid in almost half- 
shade. 

Duchess of Portland—-An April-flowering hybrid. This 
grows into a handsome plant, and the flowers are large and 
pure white. 

Eavi of Athlone.-—Blood red, in May. This is one cf the 
newer hybrids and is still a trifle expensive. The colour is so 
pure and the trusses are so large, that it is one of the best of all 
hardy hybrids. 

Fastuosum flore-bleno.—A rose lavender, usually flowers 
in late May. It is included for those who like double flowers. 
The shade is not perfect, but is by no means unpleasant, and, 
although it is not very floriferous, it is a useful plant. 

Lady Clementina Mitford.—May flowering. Most unusual 
shade, as it is pale pink suffused with orange, with a darker 
edge. 

Loder’s White.—This fine hybrid, with its large trusses of 
enormous flowers, is quite hardy, but should not be grown in 
full sun. 

Pink Jacksoni.—Sometimes called venustum. Flowers in 
April and May; pink, with a few darker spots. It is a small 
bushy plant, and one of the hardiest of all rhododendrons. 

Pink Pearii—May flowering. This is deservedly one of 
the most popular of all hybrids, with its elegant habit and 
large trusses of a good pink. It will grow in full sun, but 





A BORDER OF RHODODENDRON ALICE, IN FULL BLOOM IN EARLY MAY. 
It is a fine rose-pink variety. 






































Spring Planting 


NEW and RARE 
CHINESE RHODODENDRONS 


Under Collectors’ Numbers 
(Messrs. Forrest, Kingdon Ward & Rock) 


RHODODENDRONS FINEST _ HYBRIDS 
AZALEAS EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS 


Visitors ave cordially invited to inspect our new 

RHODODENDRON NURSERY at Chandler's 

Ford, six miles south of Winchester, on the main 
London-Southampton Road. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION 


HILLIER & SONS—— “WINCHESTER 


RHODODENDRONS 


for Woodland Planting 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL HIMALAYAN 
AND CHINESE SPECIES AND HYBRIDS 





We have a large stock of beautiful Hybrids raised 
at Goldsworth, many of which have not yet been 
exhibited, and are now offered for the first time, also 
a very fine collection of rare and beautiful species. 
We also specialize in new and scarce plants in 
addition to our vory large general Nursery Stock. 
Conifers, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, etc. Over 300 acres under cultivation. 


WALTER CHARLES SLOCOCK 


(W. A. & O. C. A. SLOCOCK) 
Goldsworth Old Nursery ~ WOKING, SURREY 


Catalogues on application. 
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BEAUTIFUL BERBERIS 


WILSON. Kindlysee illustration. -——> 

Large sprays of coral-red berries, dwarf grower. 
DICTIOPHYLLA 

Bright red fruits, very telling, brilliant scarlet foliage in 

Autumn. 
BREVIPANICULATA 

Long sprays of rosy-red berries, upright grower. 
POLYANTHA 

Coral-red fruits in long sprays, very fine. 
SUBCAULIALATA 

Bright pink berries, small glaucous leaves, very decorative. 
PRATTII 

Bears bright coral scarlet berries in profusion. 
STAPFIANA 

Panicles of coral ved fruits. 
GAGNEPAINII 

Compact upright grower, purple berries, a good evergreen. 
AGGREGATA 

Clusters of bright red berries, very effective. 
VERRUCULOSA 


A very fine dense growing evergreen, bright yellow flowers 
and violet purple fruits. 











Good Transplanted Plants, 2/6 
Larger - 3/6 and 5/-each 


WOOD & INGRAM 


THE OLD NURSERIES, HUNTINGDON 
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The Illustration shows our 
15” Mower. Like all our 
Models, it represents the 
outcome of research and 
Engineering skill. The 
Engine, which isthe 2-stroke 
type, has ample power, very 
quiet, smooth-running and 
easy to start. It is made 
by one of the largest and 
best equipped Engine Buil- 
ders in the country. Price 
includes free delivery in 
Great Britain. 


Latest 1928 Feature 





PRICE from 


£25-10-0 


: SIDE DELIVERY GRASS BOX— 
: for our 24” or 30” Models. Open 
: when in operation. Throws out the 
: grass either side. Saves one third 
: the time. 











Illustrated 


| 7 ‘ . Booklet 





Sent 


Free 








The Auto-Mower Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Norton St. Philip, near BATH 
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THE “HORSESHOE” BOILER 











innell's 


EFFICIENT BOILERS 


For Greenhouse Heating with Economy. 


Move with the times and fit a Kinnell Boiler to 

your Greenhouse or range of Glasshouses, then 

watch the economy effected in fuel, and the ease 

with which full temperature is maintained under 
the most adverse weather conditions. 


BOILERS TO HEAT 40 to 7000ft. of 4-in. PIPE 


Hot Water Pipes, Connections and Valves, Ventilating Gear, Pumps and Cold Water supply 
Apparatus planned and erected at moderate prices 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd, 
_65, 65a, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1_ 
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the colour is inclined 
to fade. A break 
has lately appeared 
from this rhododen- 
dron, similar in size 
and habit, which has 
been called Mother- 
of-pearl, a name that 


describes its colour 
exactly. 
Roval Purple.— 


The best of all 
purples and a_ very 
good colour. It flowers 
in May. 

The Bride.—-April. 
Flowers are white 
with greenish mark- 
ings. They are rather 
small in size and 
are produced very 
freely. 


Unknown Warrior.—Another new hybrid, with large trusses 
Colour is deep rose, and it flowers in May. 


of good shape. 


SHRUBS FOR AUTUMN COLOUR. 


Nowadays, with the enormously increased number of plants 
from which the gardener may choose, the autumn display is 
becoming more important every year, and the average gardener 
can no longer afford to plan his main show of colour for any 
Those who plant in the autumn are 
reminded by the rich tones around them that there are numerous 


particular season. 


shrubs which are extremely valuable, 
either from their foliage or from their 
berries; but others put it off till the 
spring, when the dull days of winter are 
passing, and often require their memories 
jogged to remind them what pleased them 
during the past autumn. 

There are many shrubs that might be 
called dual-purposed, in that they show 
colour in flower or in young foliage in 
the spring, and again in foliage and fruit 
later on in the year. First of all we come 
to many of the berberis, particularly 
deciduous species, where the foliage takes 
on a lovely red in the autumn, as wel! as 
flowering profusely in the spring. Perhaps 
the best of all is B. Thunbergii, which 
makes a shapely, compact bush up to Oft. 
in height. The flowers in spring are ofa 
very pale yellow, faintly marked with 
red; while, in autumn, the leaves turn a 
rich red, shown off by the even brighter 
coloured berries. Another popular species 
is B. Wilsonx, with bright yellow flowers ; 
in this case the berries are the main 
attraction in the autumn, as they are a 
real sealing-wax red; the leaves also turn, 
but they are small and do not hang long 
on the plant. All the thorns, of course, 
are dual-purposed small trees, and among 
them must be mentioned the cockspur 


thorn, Cratzgus Crus-galli, where the fruit turns in early autumn 
x. Although the viburnums are 
particularly noted for their blossom, yet the foliage of several 
turns in the antumn, among them W. Opuius and alnifolium, 
which take on a red tint, and a newer viburnum, which might 
be better known, called cassinoides, a North American species, 
where the flower is not the greatest attraction. 
young foliage appears a golden bronze, and in the autumn it 
turns to a darker shade of the same colour, which is both unusual 


and hangs almost till spring. 


A WELL FRUITED BRANCH OF 


COUNTRY 





An admirable species for autumn colour. 





THE DECORATIVE FRUIT CLUSTERS OF 
PYRUS ELEYI. 


In spring the 


BERBERIS WILSONZE 


autumn colouring. 


and attractive in a 
garden. Nor, of course, 
can shrubs which are 
noted for their berries 
be left out, such as 
the pyracanthas and 
many of the coton- 
easters, and Berberis 
Darwinii, with its 
plum-coloured fruit. 
There is also an 
increasing number of 
shrubs where the main 
reason for their inclu- 
sion in gardens is the 
brilliant colouring 
taken on by their 
autumn foliage. Chief 
among them are the 
maples, of which 
such a vast number 
are now in cultivation. 


Almost without exception these are particularly brilliant in their 
Probably the best for average gardens are 
the forms of the Japanese maple; an Acer palmatum, such as 
aurea, yellow in the young state, turning gold later ; and ornatum, 
deep red; but when the gardener is sufficiently interested in 
these wonderful foliage plants to desire to make a collection, we 
would advise him to see groups when they are at their best, 
either in a nursery or in a botanic garden; for it is only in this 
way that personal choice can be made. 
give us exc-llent autumn colour—the spindle tree, or euonymus, 


Three other genera 


particularly E. alatus, where the foliage 
turns a bright scarlet, flusiied with pinks : 
the sumachs, or rhus, such as R. Cotinu:, 
or smoke-bush, with a yellow autumn tint 
as well as its feathery inflorescence, and 
R. Typhina, or stag’s horn sumach, where 
the leaves turn every shade of orange, 
red and purple; and ornamental vine., 
particularly Vitis Coignetis, where the 
large leathery leaves turn a_ brilliant 
crimsen every autumn. These are only 
samples of shrubs that supply a wealth of 
colour when the days are drawing in, 
but they may be sufficient to remind 
gardeners that autumn colour must not 
be neglected. 


SHRUBS FOR EXPOSED SITUATIONS. 

It is cften a problem what shrubs to 
plant in such situations. Apart from 
those shrubs which from the size of their 
flowers and foliage and from the nature 
of their habit are obviously at the mercy 
of a strong wind. many which break into 
growth early in the year are so liable to 
be cut by little frosty draughts during 
March and early April that placing them 
in such situations is only a waste of time; 
on the other hand, there are some plants 
which not only have no objection to 
exposure, but actually thrive better if 


cold winds can sweep through them. Chief among them are 
the crab apples, which are not nearly so popular in ordinary 
gardens as they might be. t 
one of the inexplicable points in gardening, as they are excellent 
plants in every way, absolutely hardy, free flowering, and with 
the added advantage of having attractive fruit and, in most of 
them, autumn colouring. 
crab apple, Pyrus Malus, are excellent plants, although in this 
case are usually found in small trees, as the plants sold in 


This apparent lack of popularity is 


Many of the children of the common 





THE BEAUTIFUL PYRUS FLORIBUNDA, WITH ITS LOW, SWEEPING 
BRANCHES, MAKES AN EXCELLENT WINDBREAK— 


—WHILE THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED GORSE IS EXCEEDINGLY USEFUL 
IN WINDY AND EXPOSED SITUATIONS. 
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commerce are often grafted. Two of the best are the Dartmouth, 
with large reddish purple fruits about the size of a plum; John 
Downie, very free fruiting, with small orange and red conical 
apples carried in clusters and transcendent with smallish deep 
yellow apples that are streaked with red on the side that is 
exposed to the sun. But for shapeliness of growth more atten- 
tion might be paid to some of the species. The best known is 
undoubtedly the Japanese crab, Pyrus floribunda, which in 
course of time will make a small tree up to 3o0ft. in height. This 
is usually well clothed with branches, which sweep down to the 
ground and of which the crown is often wider than the tree is 
high. The buds are rose, opening into pale pink flowers, and 
the fruit is yellow. The next most popular is probably Pyrus 
Scheideckeri, with pink flowers in clusters and yellow fruit. 
This is a hybrid produced from Germany in the eighties. Other 
useful species are P. theifera, which forms a small tree with 
very ascendant branches with white or palest pink flowers ; 
P. Sargentii, the smallest growing of all the crabs, forming a 
picturesque shrub rarely exceeding 7ft. and carrying an enormous 
quantity of white flowers; and P. Toringo, a smal! tree with 
cut leaves, pink flowers and tiny fruit scarcely larger than the 
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pea. Another hybrid must also be mentioned, this is P. Eleyi 


with reddish purple leaves, red flowers and fruit that hangs 
in clusters like Morello cherries. ; 

Whereas the crab apples supply large shrubs or small trees 
for exposed situations, there is a number of small plants that 
are equally suitable. Among them must be included some of 
the rose species which have a definite liking for exposure, such 
as Rosa Hugonis from China, a very vigorous plant that will 
reach 8ft., with bright yellow flowers often 2ins. in diameter ; 
R. Moyesii, also of sturdy habit with flowers almost a dark 
tomato red in colour; and R. omeiensis, which is tall growing 
with white flowers and bright red fruit. Nor must the gorses 
be left out, particularly our double gorse, which from its 
cushion -like habit is exceedingly useful in windy situa- 
tions. Then, again, the smaller heaths, such as Erica vagans 
and E. carnea, have no obiection to wind or cold. These are 
samples of shrubs that suit exposed situations. It will be seen 
that they all have either stiff branches or, at any rate, they 
are not broken over or damaged by the wind, and that, with 
the exception of the heaths, they all come into growth and 
flower fairly late in the year. 





GLADIOLI FOR 


F the popularity of the gladiolus continues to increase at 
the present rapid rate, there will soon be few gardens, 
however small, in which it is not represented. For some 
obscure reason the idea has been far too widely held in 
the past that gladioli are somewhat difficult subjects to 
grow. Asa matter of fact, there are few subjects which combine 
more of those qualities which present day gardeners like to see 
and which are characteristic of the popular modern flowers. 
In the first place, gladioli are very easy to grow, succeeding in 
nearly any kind of soil and situation, and requiring a minimum 
of care and attention. Then again, no flower surpasses them 
in the wide range of colour that they afford. Their differing 
forms and types and varied periods of flowering allow a wide 
scope to their usefulness for various purposes. 

THEIR USE IN THE GARDEN AND _ INDOORS. 

They can be very effective for bedding, either when planted 
by themselves or in conjunction with other plants, although, in 
my opinion, they are seen at their best as cut flowers in interior 
decorations. Here they excel, their wonderfully “live” colours 
and beautiful forms seeming to broadcast an atmosphere of 
brightness and cheerfulness. The large-flowering varieties are 
particularly useful where a bright splash of colour is needed for 
an imposing, perhaps slightly massive, scheme, such as a fireplace 
decoration, the corner of a hall or room, or for church or platform 
decoration. Specimen spikes, arranged singly or in pairs in long 
slender vases, can be very pleasing indeed, given suitable back- 
grounds and a position a little above eye level. If lightness of 
treatment is required, we have the graceful primulinus hybrids 
with their long, slender stems and comparatively small and delight- 
fully hooded flowers. In this type, the placement of the flowers 
is just wide enough to impart an appearance of elegant lightness, 
although the individual blooms are not so far apart as to detract 
from colour effect, even of the soft delicate shades. Both types 





EVERY GARDEN 


lend themselves to easy arrangement and need only the addition 
of a little asparagus fern by way of foliage ; plumosus, Sprengeri 
or fronds of the edible asparagus are all suitable, while sprays 
of copper beech or the copper-foliaged prunus inserted sparingly 
among the light shades—cream, yellow, white, light salmon pink, 
orange and soft salmon varieties—will enhance their beauty. 1 
strongly advise readers to avoid overcrowding. 

The lasting qualities of cut gladioli are well known and have 
an undoubted bearing on the popularity of the flower; cost, 
however, plays a larger part. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, the cost of the corms is comparatively small. Some of 
the oldest and cheapest varieties are still among the very best. 
For gladioli to be really enjoyed, they should be planted by the 
hundred, and not by the dozen, and a small outlay upon such 
beautiful varieties as Prince of Wales, Early Sunrise, Red Emperor, 
White Giant, Salmon Beauty, Souvenir, etc., will be amply 
repaid. For the enthusiast, there are numerous kinds of more 
recent introduction, many of them perfectly distinct and decided 
acquisitions, but, of course, at higher prices. I advise all pros- 
pective purchasers not to wait until planting time in March 
before ordering, for it is best to secure one’s requirements early, 
while corms of best quality are available. Planting may then 
be carried out at the first opportunity when soil and weather 
conditions permit. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PLANTING. 

As I have previously intimated, the gladiolus is by no means 
fastidious with respect to soil or situation, but it certainly prefers 
an open, sunny situation, not too near buildings or large plants, 
trees or shrubs with wide-searching roots. It is wise to prepare 
the site as early as possible, trenching the soil not less than 12ins. 
deep, well pulverise it as the work proceeds so as to leave it in 
a nice friable condition, and not lumpy at planting time. Unless 
the soil is very poor indeed, manure is by no means essential 





AN IMPOSING BASKET OF LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETIES FOR FIREPLACE DECORATION. 
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“FLOWERS BRIMFUL OF GLADNESS” 


[ni ott 


UNBEATABLE FOR PRICE AND QUALITY 


The BEST new and Standard 
Varieties at “BUYABLE” Prices 


Send for our full Calalogue now, before it slips your memory 


ODERN GLADIOLI are really wonderful, as exquisite 
as orchids, yet as easily grown as Mustard and Cress. 
Compare our prices and remember all our Glads. are 

first quality corms of the best and most distinct varieties. 
Make up your mind to grow good ones this year, and choose 
your collection from the undermentioned lists or from the 
many beautiful varieties which are fully described in our 
Spring Catalogue, post free on application. 





OUR AWARDS FOR GLADIOLI 


SEASONS 1925-6-7 (Principal Shows only). 
18 GOLD AND LARGE GOLD MEDALS AND 3 SILVER 
CUPS, also many Special Awards and First Prizes. 


The highest awards given were obtained at Shrewsbury (2 con- 

secutive seasons), Northampton (2 consecutive seasons), Burton-on- 

Trent (British Gladiolus Society’s Show). Large Gold Medals at 
Southport (3 consecutive seasons), etc. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GLADIOLUS 
TRIALS, 1927 
At the above trials, conducted at Wisley, varieties of Large 
Flowering and Primulinus Hybrid Gladioli sent by us were given 
9 Awards of Merit, 10 Highly Commended. 











LARGE FLOWERING VARIETIES 


Splendid, stately and majestic flowers in a wonderful range 

of colours and colour blendings. One of the most noble and 

striking of all garden subjects. Adaptable, easy to grow and 
inexpensive. Don’t be without them this season. 


UNWIN’S POPULAR COLLECTION OF 
LARGE FLOWERING VARIETIES 


AMERICA, rose pink 4 ; 1/9 per doz. 
BARON HULOT, deep blue . .  2/- Pe 
EARLY SUNRISE, fine salmon pink . 2/6 ie 
EMPRESS OF INDIA, maroon ‘ F 1/9 bs 
JACOBA VAN BEIREN, soft iia ias . 2/9 » 
ODIN, salmon, dark blotch ‘ . 1/9 
PINK PERFECTION, soft pink . . 28 ia 
PRINCE OF WALES, salmon pink 4 1/9 ra 
RED EMPEROR, large blood-red . - 2/- 9s 
SCHWABEN, yellow, dark blotch . « @F ee 
VENUS, light creamy rose : ; . 2/- ‘i 
WHITE GIANT, grand white . ‘ . 2/- 

3 each of above 12 varieties, separate and named 5/9 

6 ‘e - . os 

12 Pe ie a . 21/- 


PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 


These charming, small-flowered Gladioli embrace the most 

wonderful art shades imaginable. Light and graceful, they 

rival Sweet Peas in daintiness, and are excellent for all 

decorative purposes. If you have never seen them you have 
a treat in store. 


UNWIN’S GOLD MEDAL COLLECTION 
OF PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 


ATHALIA, brilliant orange-scarlet . . 2/3 ~~ doz. 
HERMIONE, orange-salmon . “ ; 1/6 os 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH, lovely pink . . 1/6 a 
SALMONEA, salmon, flushed orange . 1/6 - 
SCARLET CARDINAL, vivid scarlet . 2/6 a 


SOUVENIR, clear rich yellow : 1/6 
ORANGE QUEEN, warm coppery orange 2/- 
ROSANDRA, rich cerise-pink 4 1/6 


SALMON BEAUTY, salmon on yellow. 3/- 
ORANGE BRILLIANT, orange andyellow 1/6 i 
3 each of above 10 varieties, separate and named _ 5/- 
i 4 + ss 9/6 
12 is o zs x» SSF 
Full Catalogue of Gladioli post free on application. 
CARRIAGE TERMS.—Orders of 7/6 or over, carriage free ; 
under 7/6, 6d. extra must be enclosed to partly defray cost 
of carriage. Send for a copy of our New Spring 
Catalogue, post free. The Highest Quality Sweet Pea 
Seeds and Plants, Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladioli, 
Dahlias, Roses, etc. All at ‘‘ buyable”’ prices. 


W.J. UNWIN, E.R.HS. 


Seedsman, HISTON, CAMBS. 
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PRIMULINUS 
GLADIOLI 





Gladiolus Primulinus 


Nothing can compare with the glorious blaze of colour achieved 
by even moderate groups of these increasingly popular garden 
flowers. 

From the time that Gladiolus Primulinus was first introduced into 
this country we have taken a keen interest in its development, and 
this year we are again able to offer some wonderful new colours. 
We are confident that our customers will be delighted with these 
enchanting new shades which, when seen, either growing in little 
colonies in the garden or as cut flowers in vases, are delightful 
beyond description. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
The following groups of Gladioli are among our specialities in this 
wonderful family :— 


Ryders Amaryllis-Flowered Gladioli 


These are the largest flowers of all the group, and are in colours ranging from 
white to the richest crimson, all having the distinct Gladioli markings, and al) 
bearing immense spikes of flowers. 


New Gladioli 

These are the hybrids and varieties of the Brenchleyensis type. We sent out 
last year a large number of these varieties, and they have given great satis- 
faction. They will be found fully described on page 92 of our catalogue. 


Exhibition Gladioli 

All well-known exhibition varieties are offered on page 93 of the catalogue 
and at prices that are very reasonable considering the rich quality of the 
varieties. 

In all our groups of Gladioli we offer popular Collections for those who desire 
to exercise economy or to grow large quantities for cut flowers. 


PERSONAL NOTE FROM MR. SAMUEL RYDER 


When making out your list to-day for Ryders Seeds I strongly advise 
you to carefully study the Manure Section of the Catalogue and ensure 
better and more prolific crops by including a sufficient quantity of 
General Garden Manure in yourorder. Price 19/- per cwt., 10/- 4 cwt. 
Carriage paid for cash with order. 


Firm Ky they, 


RYDERS 1928 , CATALOGUE 
QUALITY SEEDS ‘IN 2d. PACKETS 


The most comprehensive Seed List and informative 
Gardening Guide in the World. 





Every gardener who has not received a copy of this Catalogue should 
send a Post Card for it, giving name and address, and it will be sent 
post free by return. All those who have the catalogue in their 


possession should order at once. 


RYDER & SON 


(1920) LTD. 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 
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PRINS’S Wonderful GLADIOLUS 


Awarded the 1927 Cup in open Competition for the Best Collection. 


Gladiolus Prinsianus Perfection, 
(Ideal for Table Decoration and Borders). 


UNEQUALLED COLOURS, 


30 for only 2/6; 


FREE 


THE ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE’’ COLLECTION OF 
LARGE FLOWERING GLADIOLUS, all fully described 


on page Ixxviii, of this issue. Per doz. Per 100 
.. 5/6 38/6 


BYRON L. SMITH / 8 /' 
BARON JOS. HULOT 1/3 8/- 
EARLY SUNRISE 1/- 7/- 
JACOBA VAN BEYEREN 3/- 20/- 
L’IMMACULEE oa << ee 15/- 
MRS. FRANK PENDLE TON .. .. 2f- 15/- 
PINK PERFECTION ne 2. Af 7/- 
PRINCE OF WALES 1/- 6/- 
RED EMPEROR 1/6 10/- 
ROSE PRECOSE 3/- 20/— 
SCHWABEN 1/3 8/- 
THOS. EDISON 4/6 30/- 
VENUS 1/3 7/- 
WHITE GIANT : oh 2/6 15/- 
1 bulb each in above 14. vars. .. 3/- 

12 bulbs each in above 14 vars. .. £110 0 
100 bulbs each in above 14 vars. .. £10 0 O 


PRINS’S BRITISH GROWN ROSES, as described on 
the rose pages of this issue. 


BUSH ROSES. Each Doz. 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE 1/2 12/- 
BETTY UPRICHARD  .. | 40d. 9/- 
CLARICE GOODACRE .. me 10/- 
INDEPENDENCE DAY =e ~~ aE 10/- 
ISOBEL ue tg . AE 10/- 
MABEL MORSE ay 10/- 
SHOT SILK 2/- 20/- 
CLIMBING ROSES. 

ALBERIC BARBIER 1/6 15/- 
DOROTHY PERKINS 1/6 15/- 
EMILY GRAY 1/6 15/- 
HIAWATHA es 1/6 15/- 
HUGH DICKSON .. 2 se 1. 4/6 15/- 
K ork. .. 1/6 15/- 


PRINS’S MAGNIFICENT MONTBRETIAS for mass 
anting, very decorati 


500 BULBS IN Ay “MAG a ig’ -_ NAME D VARIETIES 


Fach Doz. 
LILIUM AURATUM 1/- 10/- 
LILIUM RUBRUM 1/- 10/- 
LILIUM GIGANTEUM 1/- 10/- 





OUR BOOK, 
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AMEE 
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AMING SWORD 
ANCIS KING .. 
LDEN WEST 
LLEY 

RECHAL FOCH 


ODIN. 
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GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS. 


EU 
LE 
MA 
VA 
L’E 


DEL “eis — NAMED GOLD MEDAL 
VAR 


INCEPINE 
STA TILLEY 


RIDICE 
ATITIA 

IDEN’S BLUSH. 
NESSA 
CAILLON- 


the finest Pink Gladioli 


EARLINESS, PRODUCTIVENESS 


“« GLADIOLILAND,”’ 

Per doz. Per 100 
.. 6f- 35/- 
1/6 8/- 

2/- 12/- 

1/6 10/— 

1/6 10/- 
1/6 10/— 

1/- 6/- 
1/6 9/- 
1/- 8/- 
1/3 8/- 
1/6 10/- 


1/- 8/- 
1/3 af 
1/- 6/- 
1/3 7/6 
36 24/- 


Per doz. Per 100 


4/- 25/- 
PHL Oxs a “MASSING IN 10 
AMED VARIETIES 4/- 25/- 
HOL 4 YHOC KS, MAGNIFICE NT COL- 
OURS, SELECTED PLANTS, ALL 
TO FLOWER THIS SEASON 6/- = 
PONIES ‘ nae 1/—each. 10/— doz. 


PRINS’S BRITISH GROWN RHODODENDRONS, 


RH 


as fully described in the page “ 
this number. 
RHODODENDRON PINK PEARL 


ODODENDRON 
SULPHUR ‘ 


PRINS 





Trees and Shrubs” of 


Each Doz. 
. 6/- 66/- 

CUNNINGHAM’ Ss 
6/- 66/- 


Orders under 20/- must include |! 





hone: 


100 Bulbs for 5/- only. 


MAGNIFICENT THREE-COLOUR PHOTO OF OUR BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS 
PRINSIANUS IN 


in existence, 


FREE. UPON REQUEST. 


THE 
PRIMULINUS GLADIOLUS 
see page Ixxviii of this issue). 
ATHALIA 

CITRONELLA 

HERMIONE 

XANTHIA 

L’YSER 

ORANGE BRILLIANT 
ORANGE Peg EEN 

ROSANRA 

SALMON BEAUTY 
SOUVENIR 

SCARLET CARDINAL 
SALMONEA 


1 bulb each of above 12 vars. 


12 bulbs each of above 12 vars. 
100 bulbs each of above 12 vars. 


"ASTOUNDING MISCELLANEOUS BARGAINS. 


BERBERIS ARISTATA .. 
BERBERIS DARWINII 
BERBERIS STENOPHYLLA 
BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
BERBERIS VULGARIS 
BERBERIS WILSONII 


PYRUS FLORIBUNDA, 
picture in this paper). Sta 
PYRUS MALUS, 
standards, 5/— each. 
PYRUS DARTMOUTH CRAB, 
JOHN DOWNIE (Crab Apple), 


GORSE (ULEX) EUROPEU 
- for part postage. 


Wisbech 316. 
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dwarfs, 4ft.—5ft., 


SIBERIAN 


COLLECTION OF 
(for full colour descriptio: 


Per doz. Per 10( 
. 1/6 


| 10/ 
1/6 10/ 
1/- 6/ 
3/- 20/ 
2/- 14/ 
1/- 6/ 
1/- 8/ 
1/- 7/ 
6/- 35/ 
1/6 6/ 
4/- 20/ 
t[- 6/ 

2/- 
£1 2 | 
£7 10 
Eac! 
2/ 
2/' 
2/' 
2/i 
1/6 
2/ 


4/— each (s 
ndards, 6ft.—7ft., 6/6 each 


CRAB, YELLOW 
Standards 5/- eac! 
Standards 5/- eac} 
S DOUBLE .. 2/6 eac 


H. PRINS, F.R.H.S.. 


(Dept., ee WISBECH, CAMBS 


'Grams: 


“ Pelee, Wisbech’ 








they have few eq 





CHELSFIELD 
“CROWN 
JEWELS ” 


MIXTURE 
(LargeFlowered) 
Contains a large 
number of the 
choice varieties 
only. First size 

Corms. 
20/- per 100; 
500 for 95/-. 


CHELSFIELD 
“BEAUTY IN 
VARIETY” 


MIXTURE 
(Smal! Flowered) 
Primulinus of 
many colours, 
splendid for 
house deccration. 
First size Corms, 

7/6 per 100; 
500 for 35/-. 


Orders “— 10/- carriage paid. 





NEAR CHELSFIELD STATION, 





LONGSTAFF & SONS’ 


GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


No garden is complete without mee lovely flowers, and for house decoration 
sk for Catalogue of 150 varieties, including 
novelties from America, and see what others say of our Gladioli. 


CHELSFIELD 

“WONDER” 
MIXTURE 

(Large Flowered) 


Contains a very 
large number of 
varieties, 


First size Corms. 


10/- per 100; 
500 for 45/-. 


CHELSFIELD 
“ SPECIAL ” 
MIXTURE 


Large Flowered 
and Primulinus 
in a great variety 
of colours. 
First size Corms. 
te een eealim | 
7/6 per 100; 
500 for 35/-. 


We also offer Choice Lilies, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Montbretias, etc., at most reasonable prices. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS, 


Bulb Growers, Importers and Merchants, 


KENT 








S 


The “ WIZARD” 
Motor Mower 
16” cut . £37 10 0 
30” . £85 00 


including Grass-box. 











and you can’t get 
better Mowers than 


HANKS'S: 


Fhe World Gamous BRITISH 


LAWN MOWERS 














Ask for free 
demonstra- 
tion. 
Catalogues 

and full 


particulars 
from: 


“ALEX. SHANKS & SON, Ltd. 
ARBROATH, SCOTLAND, 

& BUSH LANE HOUSE, 
CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


ft hl 


aan 






for Hand, Pony, 
Horse or Motor. 
Guaranteed to 
give the utmost 
satisfaction. 





i SHANKS’S: 
: MotorMowers : 
iobtained; 
: highest possi- ; 
: ble Award at : 
: R.H.S. Trials, : 
1925. : 
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THE BLOTCHED FLOWERS OF MRS. FRANK 
PENDLETON, 


XANTHIA, A GOLDEN ORANGE PRIMULINUS 
THAT SHOULD BE GROWN. 


BYRON L. SMITH, A FINE LAVENDER PINK. 
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to success, but better results will follow if 
a good dressing of well decayed manure is 
thoroughly mixed in at a lower level than 
the corms are to be planted. Manure or 
fertilisers of any description should on no 
account be permitted to come into direct 
contact with the corms. On most soils, 
decayed cow or pig manure is to be preferred 
to horse, but should none of these be avail- 
able, hop manure or partly decayed leaves, 
enriched by a dressing of bone meal will be 
found satisfactory substitutes ; indeed, bone 
meal may always be incorporated advan- 
tageously. 
CULTURAL TREATMENT. 

When the corms arrive, unpack and 
store them in a dry, frostproof place until 
ready to plant. The actual time of planting 
will vary from late February in the south 
and west of England and Wales, to early 
April in Scotland, weather permitting. <A 
lengthy flowering period is afforded by the 
various varieties coming into bloom at 
different times between the end of July 
and October, but even so, this may be 
further extended by making two or three 
successive plantings at fortnightly intervals. 
When planting for decorative effect, the 
advantages conferred by suitable back- 
grounds and surroundings should not be 
overlooked. Beds given over exclusively to 
gladioli are beautiful, indeed, if there is also 
a well thought out colour scheme; little 
clumps or colonies, too, are very effective 
in the mixed border. In my opinion, their 
beauty is lost if the corms are planted singly 
among other subjects—-clun:ps of five or six, 
planted fairly closely together, are much 
better. Where they are to be utilised solely 
for. cut-flower purposes, the ideal position is 
a sunny part of the kitchen garden, which 
is sheltered from the wind. The most con- 
venient method is to plant in rows 1j8ins. 
to 2ft. apart. The correct depth to plant 
depends mainly on the nature of the ground. 
In light, sandy soils, 5ins. to 6ins. will not 
be too deep, while 2ins. will be ample on 
ground which is on the clayey side. 
Although not essential, it is advisable to 
surround each corm with a thin layer of 
silver sand to avoid rotting and facilitate 
lifting later on. Four to six inches space 
between each corm is sufficient for ordinary 
purposes, 8ins. for exhibition. After cover- 
ing them with about an inch of soil, give a 
liberal sprinkling of bone meal, then fil in 
and leave the surface fairly firm. 

AFTER-CARE, 

As soon as the little green shoots appear 
above the surface, hoe carefully and lightly 
round them, and afterwards—throughout the 
entire period of growth—keep the surface 
soil loose and free from weeds by frequent 
cultivation. Aeration is most beneficial and 
the surface should never be allowed to 
“crust’’ after rain or waterings. No further 
attention need be given until just before 
flowering time. 

As a general rule, watering need not be 
commenced until flower spikes can be felt 
in their sheaths of protecting leaves. Gladioli 
like plenty of moisture, although they resent 
bad drainage. Give a really good soaking 
when necessary and do not be content just 
to sprinkle the surface. 

There are many excellent varieties at 
reasonable prices and I recommend the 
following as some of the most reliable and 
satisfactory, both as cut flowers and for 
garden decoration : 


A SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 

Large-flowering: Byron L. Smith, a 
lavender pink with cream blotch. Baron 
Hulot, rather small flowered, but a beautiful 
rich blue which must be included in a 
representative selection. Early Sunrise, rich 
salmon pink, a very massive _ spike. 
L’Immaculee, pure white, a refined looking 
spike. White Giant, pure white, larger 
flowered than the last named. Odin, salmon 
with dark blotch, large, bold blooms. Pink 
Perfection, a very fine soft pink. Prince 
of Wales, soft salmon, a real gem. Red 


MRS. LEON DOUGLAS IS A MOST UNCOMMON 
SHADE AMONG LARGE-FLOWERED SORTS. 


SALMON BEAUTY, ONE OF THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE OF ALL PRIMULINUS. 


THE SHAPELY SPIKES OF L’IMMACULEE. 





























































































Emperor, deep blood red with extra large blooms. Rose Précose, 
light salmon pink, feathered a deeper pink ; a beautifully compact, 
well made spike. Thomas Edison, coppery salmon orange, 
distinct and attractive. Venus, light silvery pink with creamy 
white lower petals ; fine for indoor decoration. Pride of Haarlem, 
salmon cherry red, an uncommon colour, very pleasing alone, 
but does not blend too well with other varieties. Yellow Hammer, 
the best inexpensive yellow. Jack London, soft salmon, lightly 
flaked orange flame, a most effective decorative gladiolus. Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, pink with a dark blotch. Jacoba Van Beiren, 
soft purple self, a robust grower. Schwaben, a very vigorous 
late yellow with dark blotch. 
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Primulinus : Athalia, brilliant orange scarlet. Citronella, 
creamy yellow self. Hermoine, bright orange salmon. L’Ecaillon, 
soft salmon, with rose blotch, distinct and beautiful. L’Yser, 
deep orange scarlet, with yellow throat, very attractive. Orange 
Brilliant, a small-flowered orange and yellow bicolour. Orange 
Queen, coppery orange, quite a distinct shade in gladioli and 
most pleasing. Rosanra, rich cerise pink. Salmon Beauty, 
probably the most attractive primulinus variety of all, a charming 
soft rich shade of salmon on yellow ground. Salmonea, salmon, 
flushed orange. Scarlet Cardinal, vivid scarlet self. Souvenir, 
easily the best rich yellow self. Xanthia, a brilliant golden 
orange which should be grown by all. 


ROSES for the GARDEN and EXHIBITION 


HE designing of a rose garden, the less ambitious effort 

involved in the arrangement of individual beds on a 

lawn, altering the form of existing beds and selecting 

varieties with which they are to be clothed are among 

the most interesting and pleasant tasks in the garden- 
lover’s calendar. It is work that may be done either in late 
autumn or spring, and the extent of the scheme and the general 
lay-out depend on the taste and ambition cf the owner and the 
area of ground at his disposal. 

SIZE AND DESIGN. 

A good effect may be obtained by the introduction of large 
or small beds, but as roses are seen at their best when grown in 
masses of one colour the smaller-sized bed provides the most 
suitable setting and affords an opportunity for cultivating a 
more varied collection. Modern fashion also favours small 
beds, for reasons of utility which are obvious to the practical 
gardener. A bed that does not contain more than four rows 
can be easily hoed from the path on either side, and the soil 
kept free from weeds without tramping between the bushes, 
which is unavoidable in the case of large beds. In like 
manner the foliage may be kept clean and the blooms cut. 
These advantages are specially realised when the beds are formed 
in a well kept lawn or are separated by grass paths. Opinions 
differ, and it may reasonably be argued that small beds are dis- 
proportionate to a wide expanse of ground or grass or that the 
particular site and its shape are better adapted for a more 
massive colour scheme, while the indoor decorative requirements 
may impose the cultivation of fewer varieties in greater number. 

SPRING PLANTING. 

In the event of the ground having been prepared in autumn 
and allowed to 
settle over winter, 
planting opera- 
tions may now be 
undertaken when- 
ever soil and 
weather con- 
ditions are 
favourable. A 
day or two before- 
hand prepare a 
compost of old 
turfy loam and 
leaf-soil in equal 
parts, and after 
putting it through 
a fine meshed 
riddle add a lib- 
eral quantity of 
bone meal and 
mix thoroughly. 
A layer of this 
material placed 
below and above 
the root system 
enables the bush 
to become estab- 
lished quickly in 
its new position 
Dig a hole suffi- 
ciently wide to 
allow the roots to 
be spread out 
fully and plant to 
a depth of the 
nursery soil mark 
on the stem. 
This generally en- 
sures the union of 
the bud and the 
stock being just 
covered. The 
space between the 
trees may vary 
according to the 
vigour and habit 





A ROSE GARDEN WHICH COMBINES THE AESTHETIC WITH THE PRACTICAL. 


of the variety, but 15ins. to 18ins. e:ther way is generally 
sufficient. Let firm planting be the rule, and see that each bed 
is provided with a label of a permanent kind showing distinctly 
the name of the rase. 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 

The selection of varieties is influenced by personal taste 
and situation, and the purpose for which the roses are to be 
grown has also to be considered, but there are a number of 
reliable hybrid teas and pernetiana sorts of a decorative character 
that succeed in almost all localities under normal weather con- 
ditions. As a crimson the writer’s choice would be between 
Etoile de Hollande, Dr. A. I. Petyt and Arthur Cook, an out- 
standing trio in the bad season of 1927. The first and last 
named are sweetly perfumed, and, while all possess fine form 
and vigorous growth, Dr. Petyt is larger and fuller in the size 
of the bloom. Mabel Morse takes first place among the yellow- 
coloured group, and Betty Uprichard, salmon pink to carmine 
on the face of the petal and carmine suffused orange on the 
reverse side, is indispensable as a bedding variety. Pink shades 
are numerous, but of the pure self-coloured forms Dame Edith 
Helen with its old rose scent is good for all purposes, while 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, rosy pink shaded salmon orange, is worthy 
of a place in every garden collection. A bed of Shot Silk is 
a thing of beauty and a joy while it lasts, but, despite its thin 
form, it will be grown for its charming colour. If a white rose is 
excluded, its place should be taken by Clarice Goodacre, chrome 
on ivory white, a refined flower which always comes perfect in 
shape. Maud Cuming, peach, shaded coral pink veined orange, is a 
lovely garden variety, and for a brilliant bit of colour the merits 
of Emma Wright are beyond dispute. Few modern roses 
combine at- 
tractive colour 
(reddish orange 
and golden yellow) 
and rich fragrance 
in the same degree 
as Angele Pernet, 
which has become 
a favourite since 
its introduction 
some three years 
ago: and another 
gold medal _ ex- 
ample, Indepen- 
dence Day, of 
flame-coloured 
form, has many 
admirers. Un- 
prejudiced rose 
growers will also 
include one or two 
single specimens 
in their collection. 
Isobel, carmine 
red, flushed 
orange scarlet, 
blooms from early 
summer until the 
late autumn, and 
its beauty is ac- 
centuated by its 
wine-coloured 
foliage and good 
habit of growth. 
Vesuvius, scarlet 
crimson and 
sweetly perfumed, 
is superb for 
massing, but if 
a distinct and 
unique novelty is 
wanted, try a 
small bed of 
Dainty Bess, 
salmon pink with 
crimson and 
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NOTTINGHAM 
ROSES 


Grown on the famous 
Nottingham Marl, 
under ideal conditions. 
A w.de variety, com- 
prising all that is best 
inold and new varieties; 
every plant true to 
name. Our selection, 
15/- doz., carriage paid 
for C.W.O. 











ROCK PLANTS AND SHRUBS, Etc. 
Over 500 varieties of Alpine Plants and Shrubs 
in stock. Price Lists on request, or orders may 
be sent with every confidence of their being 
filled to customers’ entire satisfaction. Special 
offer—100 plants (20 varieties, our selection), 
55/-, carriage paid for C.W.O. 50 plants 27/6 


GARDEN THE LINCOLN 


MAKING — 

4 Garden by Hodson ig 247d Tennis Court. 
pal 3s ng 5 Pace The most expensive Court 
| constant source of interest, made, but the cheapest in 
| ride and satisfaction the end. The Lincoln 
P . ; : Green” is in a class by 
itself. It has met with in- 
stant success in all parts of 
the country. 








} Portfolio of photographs 
| of Gardens recently made, 
free on request. 
| 


Please write for particulars—or our Representative 
will be pleased to call, if you will offer an appointment. 


HODSONS LIMITED 


The Garden Makers . 
NOTTINGHAM ¢? LONDON 


58, CASTLEGATE. BROADWAY COURT, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Nottingham 45272. *Phone: Victoria 4436-7. 
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Plant this Month or Next 
THAT DELIGHTFUL ROSE 


ANGELE PERNET 


COLOUR 


Glorious orange, shaded with the beautiful 
golden and pink shades of the setting sun. 


FRAGRANCE 


Exquisitely sweet. 


FOLIAGE 


Large, dark glossy green. 


STEMS 


Long and strong ; fine constitution. 


A BED or BOWL of this ROSE 
is a constant pleasure. It is in 
bloom all the SUMMER and well 
into the AUTUMN. 
STRONG BUSH PLANTS, our own 
growing, 2/- each, 21/- dozen. 
Also Etoile de Hollande, Shot Silk and all 
the best. 

















WOOD & INGRAM 


ROSE GROWERS, HUNTINGDON 
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For varieties such as: 3 
Etoile de Hollande Betty Uprichard >? 
Golden Salmon <4 


Maud Cumming 


and many others, see our Catalogue, post free eae 
on application. ea 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS, LTD., 3: 
The Old Rose Gardens :: COLCHESTER 33 


ESTB. 1765. 2B 


Orange Perfection $5 
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GBR BBR ERBRBRBEREE Rose Specialists for 100 years 


DWARF PERPETUAL 
FLOWERING 


POLYANTHA 
ROSES 


BRILLIANT BEDS, JUNE TO 
NOVEMBER 


CRIMSON, PINK, 
SALMON, or WHITE 











12/- doz. 

ORANGE 

21/- doz. 
GARDENS or DISTINCTION PLANT NOW 





UNRIVALLED FOR ALL GARDEN CROPS. 
THOMSON’S and Voges MANURE 


Produces Vigorous, 
Healthy, and 
Fruitful Growth. 


Moderate in Price 
and of Highest 
Quality and Analysis. 





ALSO 
THOMSON’S | SPECIAL TOP-DRESSING MANURE 


for Chry , all pot plants, etc. 





CES 
VINE, PLANT and VEGETABLE MANURE. THOMSON'S STYPTIC. 
lewt., 30/~; 56lbs., 16/-; 28lbs.,9/»; I4lbs.,5/-; 3/6 and 2’ per bottle. For preventing 


7lbs. 3'; Tins, 1/3 and 9d. the bleeding of Vines; invaluable to all 
SPECIAL TOP-"RESSING MANURE. Gardeners. 
56lbs., 17/-; 28lbs.,9'6; I4lbs., 5/6; 7lbs., 3/-; Our Manures embody the experience of 
Tins, 1/3. None genuine except in our Branded many years in all branches of Horticulture, and 
Bags and Tins. Directions for use in each have held the confidence of the gardening 
Bag and Tin. public for over 50 years. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET containing Useful Hints on GARDENING MATTERS. 





Sold by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 


Sole Makers: WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., CLOVENFORDS, N.B. (25 
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ARTISTIC TRELLIS 
GREENHOUSE BLINDS 


Illustrated Catalogue and Estimates Free. 


W. WALTERS & CO., LTD., Morland Road, CROYDON 
DPOTODPOPWIODD + CIO DO % CDUFOLDOF VIO D 


“TONKS” ROSE MANURE 


The Finest Fertilizer Made. Per 30/- cwt. 
56 lbs., 16/- 28 Ibs., 8/6 14lbs., 5/- 7 lbs. 3/- 
Carriage paid in U.K. for c.w.o. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Heckmondwike Chemical Co., Ltd., Heckmondwike 
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A GARDEN OF 


ANTIKRHINUMS 


SUTTONS 
SEEDS 


CATALOGUE OF ALL THE 
BEST VARIETIES POST FREE. 


SUTTON & SONS, READING 


































CHAIN LINK 


Tennis Court Surrounds 


Absolutely rigid-~-never bulges or 
sags and will last as long as the 
Tennis Courts exist. The strongest 
and most durable of all Surrounds. 


Penfold Chain Link Fencing 


Penfold Chain Link is as durable and as strong as Iron 
Bar Railings, erected at a fraction of their cost. Penfold 
is the cheapest and strongest Fencing on the market and 
practically indestructible. 








Penfold Chain Link erected 
15 years ago and costing 
not one penny for repairs 
is as good to-day as ever. 


Write for the following 
Penfold Booklets: 


(1) Penfold Chain Link Netting. 
(2) Penfold Chain Link Fencing. 
(3) Penfold Tennis Surrounds. 
(4) Penfold Dog Fencing & Runs. 


In the elimination of 
Repair Bills alone Pen- 
fold saves its cost. 





Penfold Chain Link is the right 
Fencing for exposed and open posi- 
tions where strong winds and gales 
play havoc with Wood Fences— 
Penfold neither warps nor rots. 


«. . . 6. with Berberis Darwinti.and 
other flowering shrubs planted against 
the Fencing, and the Climbers and Roses 
which now entwine it, the effect is very 
SAVURING.. 5. ares © 

(Extract from letter.) 


Sole Maker : 


PENFOLD Ltd., 109 Kingsway 


LONDON, W.C. 2 





























Build 


=» “WIRE 
TENSION” 


GREENHOUSES 


and 


Tron 


Frame CONSERVATORIES 


Flat Glass P 





No 
outside 
roof 
painting 


Phosphor 
Bronze 
Clips 


Send for New List. 


SKINNER BOARD & Co. 


BEDMINSTER, BRISTOL 
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gold centre. The edge of the petals is slightly fluted and the 
single flowers suggest a cup formation when fully developed. 
CLIMBERS, RAMBLERS AND POLYANTHAS. 

The climbing section has been increased and improved in 
recent years by the introduction of several new varieties of 
hybrid tea and polyantha roses. One of the finest acquisitions in 
the first named section is Allen Chandler. A seedling from Hugh 
Dickson, this lovely semi-double rose was awarded the gold medal 
of the N.R.S. and the Cory Cupas the best climbing or pillar rose 
of its year. The vivid scarlet blooms are very similar in shade to 
K. of K., and are produced in clusters. Climbing Mme. Butterfly 
is another desirable acquisition to its class, and among the newer 
polyantha roses of merit are Phyllis Bide, pale gold, fringed pale 
pink; Braiswick Beauty, rose pink; and Mary Hicks, crimson. 

Some growers are so attached to the old favourites, such 
as Dorothy Perkins, Albéric Barbier and Hiawatha, that they 
have not yet become acquainted with the newer generation 
of Wichuraianas. Of these Emily Gray ranks as the finest 
golden vet in the group, its lovely thick glossy foliage and robust 
habit of growth being almost as prominent as the rich coloured 
blooms, which are produced in great profusion. Yvonne, 
pink on a yellow base; The Beacon, fiery red; Snowflake, 


T is difficult to convince the great majority of gardeners of 

the real garden value of ‘annuals in the garden scheme. 

Bad seasons bring disappointments to the grower of annuals, 

for the plants become unkempt and look bedraggled with 

a continuance of wet conditions. That was, doubtless, 
the experience of many last year. The annuals that were sown 
in the open border never had the opportunity to display their 
full beauty. In many cases, they were almost swamped out 
of existence. But, bad as these conditions were for the 
many, one or two annuals did make a brave show. One 
in particular, the half-hardy Nemesia compacta in its fine 
strains, did particularly well. It seems to thrive under moist 
conditions, and is a valuable annual for a fairly wet soil. 
The real sun-loving annuals were not a success. Although 
we do suffer from most uncertain climatic conditions and are 
afflicted with many sunless summers, these are not adequate 
reasons why annuals should be dispensed with for a summer 
display. They have many fine qualities to commend them. 
They are easy to grow, reach their full beauty in six or eight weeks 
from date of sowing, flower freely for a shorter or longer time, 
depending largely on weather conditions, and then seed and die, 
after which they can be quickly removed and their places filled 
with some cther plants. Indeed, there are few plants that are 
more accommodating. Then, again, they offer an infinite variety. 
Some are admirable for edgings, others for the rock garden, 
not a few for sowing in odd corners in the wild garden, the great 
majority for the border either in the mixed border or in a border 
by themselves, while there are many that can be used with advan- 
tage in furnishing the greenhouse. One other point in their 
favour is their low cost—a point which weighs heavily with all 
gardeners in these days of increased expenditure. 

As with other plants, the greatest success in the decorative 
scheme of the garden follows when the positions for annuals 
are chosen with care and with due regard to the requirements of 
the individual kinds. There is one group whose members luxuriate 
in dry and sunny 
positions, where 
the soil may be 
rather poor in 
quality. Among 
them are the 
dimorphothecas in 
their orange, 
lemon and white 
Varlretres; the 
brilliant esch- 
scholtzias in many 
pastel shades; 
Portulaca grandi- 
flora, an admir- 
able annual for 
edging a sunny 
south berder; the 
blue-flowered 
Nemophila_ in- 
signis; and the 
dainty Linaria 
alpina, which is a 
perennial best 
treated as an 
annual. Lim- 
nanthes Douglasii, 
with its abundant 
white _ blossoms 
and light green 
feathery foliage, is 
another fine 
decorative annual 





AN ATTRACTIVE GROUPING OF ANNUALS IN THE BORDER, WITH LAVATERA AS A 
BACKGROUND AND ESCHSCHOLTZIAS AS AN EDGING. nums have 
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white ; Thelma, coral pink; and Desire Bergera, a new colour 
combination of coppery pink and coppery red, are well worth 
the attention of up-to-date rosarians. 

The polyanthas come nearer to the ideal perpetual- 
flowering rose than any other species and are more modest in 
their cultural requirements, succeeding in any reasonably good 
garden soil and in almost any position. The dwarf-growing 
specimens make a fine carpet to a bed interplanted with 
standard varieties, but the maximum decorative effect is 
realised in a bed entirely devoted to their culture. A desirable 
arrangement is to associate the polyantha with hybrid teas in 
the form of an edging to the rose bed. 

At the London shows last year the new varieties of poly- 
anthas were an attractive feature of the rose exhibits. Prominent 
among the novelties are Orange Perfection, brilliant orange 
red and quite a new colour; Mrs. Anthony Kluis, deep 
salmon pink; Locarno, orange scarlet, a sport of Orleans ; 
Golden Salmon; and Maud Gladstone, coral pink suffused 
yellow ; while Orleans Rose, geranium red; Kirsten Poulsen, 
scarlet ; and Rudolph Kluis, vermilion red, are representative 
of the best in the general collection. Coral Cluster and Orange 
King are attractive in the early stage, but the colour fades 
when exposed to bright sunshine. I os & 


ANNUALS for GARDEN DECORATION 


for edging a path or border, where its leaves and flowers may 
revel in full sun, but where its roots may be kept cool and moist 
—not always an easy combination to supply except, perhaps, 
at the foot of a raised border. One annual whose cultural 
requirements are entirely different from the foregoing is the 
dainty violet-flowered lonopsidium acaule, a fine annual fcr a 
moist and shaded position in the rock garden. 

It is in a border arrangement that the majority of annuals 
show themselves to best advantage. Their introduction is an 
undoubted asset te a border of herbaceous perennials, since they 
can be used for filling in gaps created by early flowerers whose 
beauty has waned, and since they provide colour and flower 
at a time when not many perennlals are at their best. Where 
space permits, a border should be devoted entirely to annuals. 
It can be made particularly attractive if method and care are 
used in its arrangement. The strictly border annuals are those 
which are hardy and which can be sown in the open ground at 
the end of next month or the beginning of April. Whether 
they are sown in clumps or in rows is immaterial, but the clump 
method is to be preferred, since a broken and more artistic effect 
will be obtained. Seed should be sown thinly and the plants 
thinned early. Avoid raising a young forest of annuals which 
will eventually choke themselves out. When the plants are 
finally thinned a few dwarf twiggy shoots may be inserted for 
support ; when growth takes place, they will be hidden. Among 
the best border annuals are, for the background: Larkspurs (in 
pink and blue), annual sunflowers, lavatera (mallow), calliopsis, 
centaurea, clarkias and godetias; while of more dwarf 
stature are nigelia, phacelia, viscaria, Virginian stock, calendula, 
Gypsophila elegans, annual candytuft, mignonette, dwarf 
godetias and annual chrysanthemums. Many of the half-hardy 
annuals, of course, are suitable for the border or beds. These 
are best sown under glass next month and transplanted to their 
flowering quarters in late April or May. Among the most useful 
are nemesias, nicotiana, zinnias, salpiglossis, tagetes (South 
African mari- 
golds), Phlox 
Drummondii (a 
fine edging plant), 
brachycome (an 
attractive dwarf 
daisy), china 
asters, sweet 
sultan and _ ten- 
week stocks and 
antirrhinums (best 
treated as annuals, 
although not 
strictly such). The 
two last named are 
extremely useful 
plants for garden 
decoration, either 
for beds or bor- 
ders. The fragrant 
stocks (in modern 
strains of which 
there is a large 
percentage of the 
desirable double 
flowers) are excel- 
lent for furnishing 
borders near the 
house, or as 
decorative edgings 
to beds or large 
borders. Antirrhi- 
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A lawn treated with Carters Worm Killer. 


killing 


immediately improve the growth and texture of 


CARTERS WORM-KILLER 


Carters Worm-Killer is absolutely infallible for 


the turf. Price per cwt. 19/6. 


textos 


SEEDSMEN BY 





Carters Tested Grass Seeds, Grass Fer- 
tilisers, etc., are used on the principal 
Private Estates and Sports Grounds 
throughout the country. 

Grass Seeds for light, medium or heavy 


soils. 60/- to 75/- per bushel of 28 lbs. 


CARTERS GRASS FERTILISERS 


To get the best results from all fertilisers, the policy 
of a little and often, as opposed to one heavy dose, 
should be adopted. 








APPOINTMENT. 


“ ” 


TERITE 
Ladbroke Hall, Southam, Rugby. 
5th May, 1925. 


Carters Complete Grass Fertiliser No. 1 Dear Si1rs,—I put down on my three tennis courts 
contains all that is necessary for the growth of fine about 4 ounces to the square yard of “ Carterite ”— 
grasses. Price per cwt. 25/« your daisy killing mixture. The result was really 


remarkable; not only did it kill every daisy, but 


worms, whilst its manurial properties Carters Anti-Clover Grass Fertiliser No. 2 it acted as a stimulant to the grasses. : ; 
slightly quicker in action than the above. Effectively Yours faithfully, A. H. WHEELER (Capt.} 

checks the growth of clover. Price per cwt. 27/6 Carterite or Daisy-Killer is a preparation manu- 

oye factured by us for the total extermination of daisies 

Carters General Purposes Fertiliser No. 3 and other shallow-rooted weeds on Putting Greens, 





Grass Seed and 
Turf Specialists RAYNES P ARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


For dressing large areas of grass. Price per cwt. 20/- Lawns, etc. Price per cwt. 27/6 


For particulars how to renovate your lawn, make a new 
lawn, etc., write to-day for Carters Booklet on ‘‘ Lawns 
and Weeds,’ post free on application. 





























































BY APPOINTMENT. 


MOTOR 


LAWN MOWERS 


MANY STRIKING NEW FEATURES 
MODELS 


Trailer seat to suit 
either model:—£6 10 
Less 5 per cent. for 
cash in seven days 
and carriage paid 
to nearest ratlway 


station 
Britain. 


IN 1928 


in Great 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION: 


4}-h.p.4-stroke engine, which is easier to 


start, 


much more silent, and can be run 


at a slower speed than the usual 2- troke 
engine. Lifferential gear enables it to 


turn 
clutch 


on its own ground; separate 
es for the roller and cutting 


cylinders, s> that the machine can 
used as a roller only, if desired. New 


For full particulars 


DENNIS BROS., 






features include positive lubrication of 
main rollers and differential gear; a 
more powerful engine, with cast-iron 
piston, larger bearing surfaces, forced- 
feed lubrication and enclosed tappets ; 
improved clutches ; ball-bearing gear- 
box ; driving chain enclosed by a special 
aluminium cover, and automatically 
adjusted by spring-loaded jockey pulley. 


write to Dept. “C.L.,” 


Lid., GUILDFORD 


Manufacturers of the famous lorries and fire engines. 

















IS Your LAWN 7 
SATISFACTORY e 


If not, write us, giving full particulars. 


With OUR ADVICE, which will cost 
you nothing beyond the stamp for 
reply -AND OUR CHEMICALS 


WE GUARANTEE 


a transformation within a few weeks 
that will astonish you. 


Do not delay :: Write now for advice and 
free sample treatment to 


GARDEN SUPPLIES LIMITED 
Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL 











“?RRIity 
LAWN SAND. Per 17/- cwt. 


LAWN FERTILIZER. Per 20/- cut. 
WORM KILLER. Per 17/- cwt. 


Carriage paid for cash with order. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FREE. 


The Heckmondwike Chemical Co., Ltd., Heckmondwike 




















MRS. P YM’S Famous ieee Plants 


GOOD AND CHEAP. Send for New Spring Catalogue—-NOW READY. 


Plant NOW for Success-—Magnificent Choice Hardy Perennials, 
Rockery and Crazy Paving Plants, Spring Flowering Plants, Hardy 
Climbers, Choice Hardy Flowering Shrubs, Herbs, Asparagus Roots, 
Rhubarb Roots, Splendid Plants for Cool Greenhouse, etc. 

All strong, healthy plants, the best I have ever had to offer. Every plant a bargain. 
Named, carefully packed and guaranteed to arrive in excellent 
condition. Stock your gardens with really excellent plants. 


MRS. PYM (F.R.H.S.) & CO., Woobst0n, PETERBORO. 
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TWO ADMIRABLE EDGING PLANTS FOR THE SUMMER BORDER. 


A colourful display of antirrhinums. 


undergone considerable improvement during the last three or 
four years, and the modern strains showing a wide and perfectly 
charming colour range with tall, handsome spikes of large 
blossoms. Where the tall varieties look out of place we have 
the intermediate and dwarf, or Tom Thumb, antirrhinums 
from which to select, both showing the same colour gradations 


A kaleidoscopic ribbon of fragrant stocks. 


as do their taller relations. Antirrhinums blend very well with 
most plants, but particularly so with gladioli. If varieties are 
chosen with regard to colour harmonies, the result will be certain 
to satisfy even the connoisseur. Like stocks, they make an 
excellent ribbon edging, especially to beds of roses, when the 
dwarf sorts should be ‘employ ed. Ais 





LAWNS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


SPRING WORK—USE OF FERTILISERS—SELECTION OF MOWING MACHINES 


sets off the colour of flowers so well as the smooth velvety green 

surface of a carefully tended lawn. Unless a lawn is renovated 
every spring it will not remain in good condition throughout the summer. 
Feeding, weeding and top-dressing are all necessary ; patching and re- 
seeding thin places may also be required. Preparations for making new 
lawns should be started without delay, so that the ground will be in the 
right condition for seed sowing or turfing by the middle of March. 

Before starting any renovation work a genera! survey should be taken 
of the lawns. Ifa lawn is waterlogged in any one part it will need drain- 
ing ; but if it is the surface soil only that is damp and spongy, the trouble 
is probably due to the presence of worms and can be overcome by an 
application of worm-killer followed by a dressing fine charcoal, which 
purifies the soil and makes the surface drier and firmer. Any depressions 
or mounds that are noticed should be levelled by cutting and folding 
back the turf at the particular spot and then either removing or adding to 
the soil underneath. 

The edges of lawns will require trimming and straightening at the 
present time. Instead of straightening the edge by cutting away the 
uneven, trodden down part and therebyi ncreasing the width of the path, 
it is a good plan to lift a strip of turf round the edge of the lawn and 
reverse it so that the newly cut edge is placed on the outside. This is 
done by making a 
straight, clean cut 
with the aid of an 
edging iron and 
garden line, about 
I2ins. away from the 
edge, and lifting the 
turf in sections with 
aturfing iron. The 
slight gaps thatoccur 
at the joint can be 
filled in with soil, 
and in quite a short 
time they will not 
be noticeable. The 
next operation is 
weeding, and this is 
followed by raking, 
feeding and patch- 
ing, matters which 
are dealt with later 
on in this article. 


REMOVING 
WEEDS. 
Early spring is 
an excellent time 
to begin weeding 
lawns, for dande- 
lions and plantains, 
which lose their 
foliage during the 
winter months, are 
then beginning to 
show leaf. 
can be roughly 


| een form an essential feature of the flower garden, and nothing 





grouped into three classes: surface-rooting weeds (daisies, etc.), tap- 
rooted weeds (dandelions, etc.), and weeds with roots of medium depth, 
such as plantains. Each group should be given separate treatment. 
Daisies, chickweed, self-heal, creeping buttercup and other surface- 
rooting weeds can be eradicated by means of a dressing of lawn-sand, a 
chemical preparation that serves a two-fold purpose, weakening the 
growth of certain weeds and at the same time stimulating the grass. Two 
or three applications, with intervals cf a fortnight between each, are 
usually necessary, and the preparation should be scattered evenly over 
the surface of the lawn at the rate of 2- 3 Oz. per square yard. Certain 
proprietary brands of lawn sand give excellent results, especially in the 
case of badly infested lawns, when at least 6 oz.should be broadcast over 
each square yard. Such drastic treatment is not often necessary, and 
it is usually sufficient to sprinkle a small quantity of the sand on 
each weed. Large patches of daisies or clover should be removed entirely 
and replaced with fresh clean turf. No lawn sand will destroy clover 
completely—it is one of the most difficult weeds to eradicate. Certain 
anti-clover fertilisers discourage its growth to a marked extent if used 
at the rate of 4-1 oz. per square yard and applied fairly frequently 
during the spring and early summer. Clover can also be weakened by 
cutting very closely with a sharp scythe in hot, dry weather ; and it 
must also be remembered that phosphatic fertilisers, such as basic slag 
and bone-meal, en- 
courage the growth 
of clover. 
Dandelions, 
docks and other tap- 
rooted weeds must 
be dealt with indi- 
vidually, for a 
general application 
of lawn sand will 
not kill them, and 
spudding out with 
a weeding fork 
merely breaks them 
off, leaving their 
roots still in the 
ground. The 
quickest and most 
effective way of de- 
stroying such weeds 
is to poison them 
with an _arsenical 
weed-killer, used at 
double the strength 
advised for killing 
weeds on_ paths. 
The poison should 
be injected into the 
heart of each weed 
by means of a weed 
eradicator, and ina 
few days the weeds 
die. The holes left 
by them can be filled 


Weeds 4 STRETCH OF WELL KEPT LAWN IS AN ASSET TO THE HOUSE AS WELL AS TO THE yp with sifted soil 
BORDER AND SURROUNDS. 


and grass seed. 
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eureka 


LAWN SAND AND 
WORM KILLER 


Regularly used on many of the 
largest Estates; by the Green- 
keepers, Principal Tennis, Golf, 
Croquet and Bowling Clubs 
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DAISIES, PLANTAINS, DANDELIONS,&C. 
ACTS AS AFERTILIZER TO THE GRASS, : 
IMPROVING ITS GROWTH & APPEARANCE. : 





28 108 1° SUFFICIENT 70 DRESS 
FROM LOO TOLSO SQUARE.YARDS. 





In Strong Damp Proof Bags or Kegs, 7lbs. 2/6, 
14lbs. 4/-, 28lbs. 7/-, 56lbs. 13/-, 1cwt. 25/- 
scwts. 112/6 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR QUANTITY 


Eureka Earthworm Killer is effective and cheap. 


Eureka Weed Killer has the largest sale, and clears paths and 
drives of all growths, easy and safe to use. Approved by 
Royal Horticultural and other Societies. 


If any difficulty in obtaining please write to Tomlinson and 
Hayward, Ltd., 51, Newland, Lincoln. They will be pleased 
to send name of nearest Agent, also a copy of Catalogue, and 
if desired samples for trial. 


The Gardens, Thornhaugh Hall, Auchmore Gardens, 

Wansford, NORTHANTS, KILLIN, 

May 6th, 1923. June 20th, 1924, 

Dear Sirs, | have used two 5ewt. lots of Dear Sirs, 
your “ Eureka’’ Lawn Sand this season. I have returned the empty cask per rail 
supplied through your agents, Messrs. to-day, ordered through your agents, and 
Wood & Ingram of Huntingdon, which may say | have used your ‘“ Eureka” 
seems to have benefited the lawns greatly, Weed Killer extensively, and find it to be 
and | have decided to try more of your _ the surest and best. 
manufactures. Yours truly, JOHN EYRE, Yours faithfully, 
Head Gardener. JOHN EASON. 






























Play in progress at 
Roehampton Club, where 
all the lawns are treated 
with Fisons’ Fertilizers. 


A Perfect Surface 
for your Lawns 
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HERE are 3 essentials for a 
good surface to a lawn 
1. Absence of clover, moss 
and weeds. 
2. Absence of worm casts. 


3. An even growth of fine 
grasses. 


Materials which produce these desirable 
effects have been perfected by “ Fisons’ of 
Ipswich” after many years of extensive 
research and practical tests. 


FISONS’ 


1. LAWN SAND 


Destroys clover, moss and small weeds, and stimulates the 
grass. A thimbleful destroys large weeds such as plantains 
Use 4 ozs. to the square yard or 1 cwt. fora Tennis Lawn 


PRICES IN KEGS. 
14 Ibs. 5/-; 28 lbs. 9/-; 56 lbs. 16/-; 1 cwt. 27/6. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


FISONS' POWDER 


2. WORM KILLER 


Safe and effective. Deadly to worms yet harmless t 
grass. Use 4 ozs. te the square yard. 


PRICES IN BAGS. - 
7 lbs. 2/6; 14 lbs. 4/6; 28 lbs. 7/-; 56 lbs. 12/-; 1 cwt. 20/- 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


FISONS 
3. LAWN GUANO 


The finest turf fertilizer known to science. Has a lastin¢ 

effect upon root growth and quickly produces thick, 

smooth and hard-wearing turf. Use 4 ozs. to the square 
yard or 1 cwt. for a Tennis Court. 


PRICES IN BAGS. 
7 Ibs. 3/-3 14 lbs. 5/-; 28 lbs. 9/-; 56 Ibs. 15/-; 1 cwt.25/- 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FERTILIZERS 


EXPERT ADVICE GRATIS. 
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JOSEPH FISON & CO., LTD., IPSWICH. 
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Plantains and similar weeds should be removed with a small three- 
pronged hand fork, and the holes filled up as before with grass seed and 
compost. In bad cases, where plantains have been allowed to spread, 
a special brand of suitable weedkiller may be used. All lawn sands 
should be used in bright and fairly dry weather. About a week 
after the final dose has been applied the lawn should be raked with a fine 
iron-tooth rake, and all thin and bare patches should be sown with seed, 
using a mixture of grass seed carefully selected to suit the existing turf. 
A sample of turf should always be sent to the seedsman when ordering 
seed, so that a suitable mixture will be obtained. 


WORMS. 


These troublesome pests become active in spring ; and during April, 
when they are working near the surface, is the best time to deal with them. 
They make the surface of a lawn soft and muddy ; their casts, when rolled 
and trodden down, actually choke the finer grasses. A well known brand 
of worm-killer should be procured and scattered over the lawn on a warm, 
muggy day. Itshould beimmediately watered in, and after a few minutes 
the worms will come to the surface, and when dead can be brushed away. 

FEEDING AND TOP DRESSING. 

As soon as the grass shows signs of growth, feeding should begin. 
It is of the utmost importance that lawns should be fed during the spring, 
for they will not remain in good condition throughout the summer unless 
they receive sufficient nourishment at the present time. Lack of nourish- 
ment results in patchy and weedy lawns. A constant supply of available 
plant food is essential. The first feeding should take the form of a light 
top dressing, consisting of a compost of loam, leaf-mould and well rotted 
straw manure in equal parts, all passed through a fine sieve. Ifa suit- 
able manure is unobtainable, a complete grass fertiliser can be used 
instead ; and before applying the compost the lawn should be vigorously 
scarified with an iron rake in order to remove moss and dead grass. 
During April and May several light dressings of some complete grass 
fertiliser should be given, always mixing the fertiliser with sand so that it 
can be spread evenly over the surface. A mixture composed of three 
parts of superphosphate to one part of sulphate of ammonia will be found 
an excellent stimulant for the grass in spring. 

MAKING NEW LAWNS FROM SEED. 

Unless really good turf can be obtained, a sown lawn is often more 
satisfactory in the end, as blemishes in the form of weeds, cracks and 
dead patches appear later in a new lawn made from inferior turf, and time 
and trouble must be expended before these defects are overcome. The 
kind of grass seed mixture to procure depends on the nature of the soil 
and the type of turf required. Our leading seedsmen have carefully 
studied all the various kinds of grass, and they can provide an appropriate 
seed mixture for every type of soil and situation. Although autumn is 
considered the best time for sowing new lawns, equally good results can 
be obtained from spring sowing, provided the weather is favourable. 

When preparing the site the ground should be well dug, all weeds, 
stones and rubbish removed. If it is necessary to drain the soil, land 
drains will serve the purpose ; if the soil is deficient in lime this material 
should be added ; and manure or some complete grass fertiliser should 
be incorporated with the soil, as far better and quicker results will be 
obtained on fairly rich soil. After digging, the ground should be levelled 
and left to settle for several weeks before sowing. Shortly before the 
seed is sown and when the top soil is in a dry condition, the surface should 
be raked and made quite firm and level by rolling and cross-rolling. Seed 
should be sown fairly thickly—1 oz. or 2 oz. per square yard is a suitable 
quantity—and sowing must be carried out on a calm, dry day. A light 
raking will cover the seed, and operations should be completed by rolling 
and cross-rolling with a wooden roller. Another rolling is desirable 
when the grass is an inch high, 
and shortly after this the grass 
should receive its first cutting. A 
sharp scythe is the best implement 
to use, but unless the gardener is 
skilled in the use of a scythe, it is 
safer to use a light side-wheel 
mowing machine set rather high. 

From then onwards the lawn 
should be kept constantly mown, 
for it is only by regular and close 
mowing that a thick, durable turf 
is obtained. 


MOWING MACHINES. 


There are many types of 
mowing machines, and, before 
selecting a new machine, the 
question of which type will prove 
the most profitable should be 
carefully considered. If the area 
to be mown is small, a roller hand 
machine of 12-16ins. is the most 
suitable; but in gardens where 
the lawns are at all extensive, a 
motor mower is undoubtedly the 
most economical type of machine. 
Motor mowers are far more efficient 
than hand mowers—they get 
through the mowing with a saving 
of at least a third of the time and, 
of course, with very much less 
physical effort on the part of the 
gardener. Ransomes, Greens and 
Shanks ail make highly efficient 
and reliable motor mowers. The 
“‘ Atco”? motor mower is excellent 
for comparatively small areas, and 
its increasing popularity with many 
garden owners and public authori- 
ties testifies as to its merits; while 
“The Dennis,” which has a four- 
stroke engine and an attachable 
trailer seat, is one of the best 
motor mowers for large gardens or 
parks. Those who own a heavy 








A BEGONIA DISPLAY IN EARLY SUMMER. 
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but sound hand machine which they do not wish to discard should 
purchase a ‘‘ Rendle Motor Pusher.”’ This is a self-contained power 
unit that can be readily and easily attached to any make of hand 
machine with a cut of 16-30ins. : 

Green’s “‘ Siilens Messor,’”’ Ransome’s ‘‘ Marquis,”” Shanks’ ‘* Cale- 
donia”’ are all sound and reliable hand machines with rollers. The 
J.P. Super Lawn Mower Company have put on the market a new type of 
machine in which friction is reduced toa minimum. It is dust and dirt 
proof and very free running. Side-wheel machines are extremely lizht 
and easy to push, but they do not produce that finished effect given by a 
roller machine. : M.P. — 





Begonias for Pots and Baskets 


HAT the tuberous-rooted begonia in its numerous types is 
nowadays becoming increasingly popular is very evident from 
the quantities of them to be seen in public gardens, private 

conservatories, and even in the humblest cottage garden throughout 
the country. Gardeners, both professiona! and amateur, have at last 
realised that it is not the plant to be severely left alone because, as was 
thought, it required the specialists’ care, and they have proved, par- 
ticularly during the past unfavourable seasons when many of the 
better known plants have failed, that the begonia defies our wintry 
summers and, in spite of cold winds, excessive rain and everything 
else which most plants abhor, it grows readily and flowers profusely, 
as if to compensate for the shyness of its contréres. - : 

It is an utter fallacy to imagine that begonias require great artificial 
heat and an exotic house to make them happy; a perfectly cold house 
is far preferable, but the greenhouse where a little heat is available 
and can be easily regulated is the ideal. Begonias grown in a very warm 
house become spindly, and no one has yet seen good blooms on such a 
plant. An average temperature of 60° Fahr. will produce sturdy 
growth, without which it is impossible to make a good flowering plant. 
The growth will, naturally, be slower in the colder house, but this 
will be all to the good, as the plant will last twice as long in bloom. 
In fact, the conditions prevailing in the average amateur’s greenhouse 
are quite capable of producing first-rate plants and blooms, provided, 
of course, their other wants are supplied. Neither do they like a heavily 
shaded house ; all the light available should be given, protecting them 
only from the direct rays of the sun. When the outside atmosphere 
is mild, plenty of air should be admitted through the ventilators, avoiding 
draughts. 

Prospective growers of these wonderful plants are strongly advised 
to purchase English-grown tubers, for, while their initial cost might 
be a little more than the foreign ones, the difference in quality of both 
tubers and flowers is tremendous, and it costs no more to grow the best 
stock than it does that of inferior quality, and the ultimate result will 
more than compensate for the small extra expenditure. Get your 
English-grown tubers, then, from a reliable source during February 
and March for both pots and baskets, and start them in shallow boxes 
containing a nice light compost consisting of one part each of well 
decayed loam and leaf-mould and a half part of coarse sand. Do not 
cover the crown of the tubers, and water sparingly until growth has 
commenced. When the new shoots are about one to two inches long 
they can be potted into 4in. or 5in. pots, according to the size of the 
tubers and the amount of roots they possess. A little less sand should 
be used for this first potting, and one part of well decayed manure 
added. 

It sometimes happens that a tuber makes a little growth without 
at the same time making roots. It is advisable to replace this tuber 
in the box, placing some fresh soil 
around it which will encourage 
root action, and, after a while, it 
can be potted. It is most essential 
that each plant should have 
healthy, vigorous roots before any 
potting is done. This applies 
equally to all the shifts which the 
begonia may receive. As soon as 
the roots reach the sides of the 
pots and before they get pot- 
bound, the plant is ready to 
receive its final move into 6in., 
7in. or 8in. pots, according to its 
size and vigour, bearing in mind 
the fact that it is a mistake to 
overpot. As a general guide it 
can be assumed to be correct to 
move from a 4in. pot into a 6in., 
and from a sin. into a 7in., and 
from a 6in. into an Sin. 

The soil for this final move 
should contain two parts of fibrous 
loam which has been stacked for 
at least six months, one part of 
decayed leaf-mould, a little coarse 
sand, say about a quarter part, and 
about one-sixth part of some well 
rotted manure. To this may be 
added a little of any good con- 
centrated artificial manure, such 
as Clay’s Fertiliser, in the propor- 
tion of one sin. potful to a wheel- 
barrow-load of compost. Begonias 
do not like a soft, spongy soil, and 
care must, therefore, be taken when 
potting to ensure that the new soil 
is comfortably packed around the 
ball of the plant without making 
it very hard. This, of course, 
will tend to make slower growth, 
which, as stated before, will be to 
the benefit of the plant and its 
owner during the flowering season. 
Water should be given sparingly 
until the plants have made good 
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Spraying 


COPYRICHT 


“FOUR OAKS” 


(GOLD MEDAL) 


FRUIT TREE SPRAYING AND 
LIMEWASHING MACHINE. 


“Battle” Pattern 


Extreme width overall— 
18-gallon Machine: 23 inches. 
25-gallon Machine: 26 inches. 








The best Fruit Tree Spraying 
and Limewashing Machine on 


the Market. 


Powerful Pump. Elliptical oak 
container will take ANY washes. 
Large wheels. Easily moved about. 
Powerful agitator. 


One of England’s leading fruit 
growers writes : 

“| consider your ‘ Battle " Machine 
the only PRACTICAL Fruit Tree 


Sprayer I have yet seen. 


PRICES : 
18-gallon Elliptical Oak Container, 


4-in. Wrought-iron Wheels, 2}in. 
Brass Pump, one 15ft. length of 
best quality Armoured Hose, Short 
Brass Rod, Spraying Nozzle, etc. 


£24 17 6 
25-gallon Machine ditto, with 2%in. 
Brass Pump and 30in. Wheels 
£30 0 0 
We manufacture numerous models 
suitable for all purposes. 
Price from 30/- 





Complete catalogues free on application 





Do you requireanexcellentSpraying 

Syringe either for Greenhouse or 

Outdoor? If so, order our No. 9 

14 by 20. Price 18/9. The only 

Spraying Syringe ever awarded a 
ie) edal, 


Sole Manufacturers: The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co. 


Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Sprayers, Four Oaks.” Telephone : 305 Sutton Coldfield. 


















Exchange 


your old Lawn 


Mower 


for a New one! 
Hand or Motor. 


Why worry with expensive and often 
unsatisfactory repairs? 


Write for full Illustrated 
our remarkable offer 


The M.P. Co., Ltd., 550 
London, W.1. 


Particulars of 
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BUY THIS 
SPRAYER- 
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BECAUSE— 


It entirely supersedes the old-fashioned and 
cumbersome type, and by reason of its 
patented principle does the work far quicker, 
easier and better. 


The ECLIPSE can be filled with a lightning stroke 
—has no back-wash—will limewash and creosote 
perfectly—the spray can be immediately stopped by 
a sharp pull back of the rod. 

Extensions enable fruit 
trees to be easily sprayed 
and ceilings limewashed. 


Complete with / 
Lance, two om 
Nozzles, 10ft. 

Rubber Hose and Strainer. 

With Angle Bend, 32/6 
Insist upon having the genuine 
* ECLIPSE,” Patent No. 221032 
—if your dealer is out of stock 
we can cupply by return. Write 
for Illustrated List. 


ECLIPSE SPRAYING Co. 
Dept. E, Bearwood, Smethwick 
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To defeat pests on plants 
Vines, Peach-trees & Figs 


be sure you use 


XL ALL 


LIQUID NICOTINE INSECTICIDE 


Because it destroys the insect’s power of assimilating 
oxygen, this is incomparably the world’s finest insecti- 
cide. Obtain supplies from your nurseryman, seedsman, 
florist or chemist—and ask for the Price List of the 
many remarkable XL ALL Horticultural Specialities. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


(Incorporating Hensman Bros., Horncastle and Stonehouse 
Compound Fertilizers and Insecticides, West Bromwich.) 


234, BOROUGH HIGH ST., LONDON, S.E. 1 
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SPRAYIN 
SPECIALITIE 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO COMMENCE YOUR 
SPRING SPRAYING. 


We illustrate two machines 
eminently suitable. 


: S43 PNEUMATIC MACHINE 

. All pumping is done _ before 

S43 Shoulder Pneumatic spraying commences, leaving 
Sprayer. ' both hands free. 

Capacity 13 gall. 

PRICE 58/- CONNAUGHT MACHINE 

A large, powerful machine as 

used by the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, which is a 

recommendation in itself. 

All machines in stock. Write for catalogue. 


MARTINEAU & SMITH 


HOLLOWAY HEAD, BIRMINGHAM 





S 


CONNAUGHT MACHINE, as 
supplied to Kew Gardens. 
Capacity 18 gall. Price £15 each 
(without pressure gauge) 
Price £16 10s. each 
(including pressure gauge) 




















GREEN LAWNS 


WITHOUT WEEDS 


would be a joy to the eye. Improve yours 


by using 


Richardson’s Lawn Fertiliser 





Carriage Paid in England and Wales. 


Established 1824. 





| cwt. 56lbs. 28 lbs. 
Lawn Fertiliser - - 20/- 11/6 6/3 
Fairway Fertiliser - 15/- — _ 
Garden Fertiliser- - 17/- 10/3 6/- 
Rose and Tree Fertiliser 19/6 11/6 6/3 
Worm Killer - - 17/6 10/6 6/- 


Write to-day for full informaticn to the Factory. 


HY. RICHARDSON & CO., 
SKELDERGATE BRIDGE WORKS, YORK 
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progress in the new soil, and if growers 
of begonias remember that nothing will 
upset the constitution of these plants 
more than a sour soil, cver-watering will, 
obviously, be avoided. 

Practically all types of begonias 
produce flower buds when the plants are 
quite young, and if these are allowed to 
develop on the tuberous-rooted varieties, 
before the plants are established in their 
flowering pots they will check the general 
vigour of the plants, and small indifferent 
flowers will result. These early buds, 
therefore, should be rigorously removed 
until a strong, healthy, well rooted plant 
is obtained, when, with an occasional 
stimulant in the form of a little weak 
liquid manure, the plants will be ready to 
produce large fat buds that must ultimately 
develop into gorgeous blooms. While 
the plants are in flower liquid manure 
may be given more freely, remembering 
that it is more beneficial to feed, say, 
twice a week than to givea larger quantity 
once a fortnight. 

Nearly all begonias produce male 
and female flowers on the same stem, 
and, as the female flowers of the double 
varieties, which are invariably to be found 
one on either side of the male flower, are 


small and not particularly pretty, they  gryya, ONE OF THE BEST BASKET VARIETIES, OF 
A FINE SHADE OF SALMON PINK. 


should be removed as soon as they appear 
and can be pinched out without bruising 
the main bud, as this will greatly enhance é 
the size and beauty of the male double flower. This disbudding 
should not be practised with the basket varieties, for with these 
there is little difference between the size of the male and female 
flowers, and they are equally pretty and decorative. 

Basket begonias require precisely the same treatment as the pot 
varieties until they reach the fina! move, when they should be planted 
in a wire basket or earthenware pan about roins. in diameter. ‘The 
best effect being obtained by placing three plants triangularly near the 
outer edge of the basket. It is advisable to use named varieties which 
have been propagated by cuttings for this purpose, as all begonias grown 
from seed are dissimilar in growth and habit, and named varieties will 
provide plants of equal growth and ensure a well furnished and evenly 
balanced basket. ‘The very best of these varieties is the recently intro- 
duced ‘ Betha,’ which produces showers of salmon pink blooms 
which, on a well grown plant, hang two to three feet below the basket 
in which it is growing. There are about twenty named varieties of this 
tvpe on the market from which to make a selection, among the best 
of which are the following: Alice Manning, pale yellow; Golden 
Shower, similar to William Allan Richardson rose ; Lena, rosy crimson ; 
Betha, a fine shade of salmon pink; Lettie, bright rose pink; Mrs. 
Bilkey, salmon orange; Venus, white. These are quite inexpensive 
and should be grown by all who have suitable accommodation. 

For the lovers of begonias who are anticipating the culture of these 
interesting plants and are unacquainted with the numerous named 
double varieties offered, the following are suggested as being among 
the best and well worth having in any collection: Aurora, deep yellow ; 
General Joffre, bright scarlet ; Hilda Langdon, rose pink (a real gem) ; 
Lord Lambourne, salmon orange; Mrs. J. S$. Brunton, lilac rose; 
Mrs. Peter Blair, white: Mrs. H. Moncrieff, light rose; Princess 
Victoria Louise, rich pink ; Sidney Robinson, rich orange. A. L. 


The Early Spring Spraying of 
Fruit Trees 


ITH the warm spring days approaching, the awakening of 

myriads of pests—both insect and fungoid—that prey upon 

fruit trees and bushes, will not long be delayed. For their 
advent the wise gardener will be prepared. 

Though trees have been sprayed with a winter wash during the 
past few months---so that trunks and limbs are cleansed of slimy, 
lichenous and mossy growths, the harbourage of hibernating pests 
destroyed and vulnerable pupz and eggs killed—it is certain that some 
pests will have escaped any harmful wetting, while there are always 
the “‘ visitors’ swarming to the trees from neighbouring gardens and 
orchards. Numerous pests there are, too, of course, against which the 
most powerful winter wash is useless. Unquestionably, trees sprayed 
in the dormant season with, say, a tar distillate wash (these washes 
must not be used once the buds have started to move), will be 
generally healthier than the unsprayed, and will be much less likely to 
suffer plagues of caterpillars or aphides in spring. But the best 
directed wash falls far short of remedying all fruit tree ills—there is 
yet no “cure all’? wash!—and the control work to be undertaken 
between now and the time of fruit-setting, whereby pests may be 
destroyed at birth or awakening, is vitally important. 

An extremely useful and safe ‘‘ general purpose”’ spray to use now, 
or as the buds are unfolding, is lime-sulphur. Particularly is this 
valuable if winter washing has been neglected. As a fungicide, lime- 
sulphur is effective in checking all kinds of mildew, scab, brown rot 
and other diseases, and it does excellent service as an insecticide in 
suffocating the first hatchings of aphis, that, as a rule, synchronise their 
arrival with the unfolding of the bud-scales. It is worthy of careful 
note, too, that buds coated with lime-sulphur are distinctly unpalatable 
to the mischievous finches, sparrows and other feathered marauders. 

_ All kinds of fruit—gooseberries and currants as well as the large 
fruit trees—subject to attacks of ‘ blighting’’ aphides and the like, 
fungoid diseases or the concentrated attentions of bud-picking birds, 
cannot fail to benefit from a timely application. Also, as a preventive 
measure against the big bud pest and reversion disease of black currants, 
lime-sulphur spraying in early spring now forms part of the annual 
routine in most commercial plantations. When used for this purpose 
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the spraying should be done when the 
currant leaves are the size of a shilling- 
piece and before the bloom trusses have 
lengthened. 

It is inadvisable to prepare the lime- 
sulphur mixture at home; its efficiency 
depends upon accurate blending of 
chemical compounds, which blending is 
a chemist’s job, rather than the gardener’s. 
It is always best to purchase one of the 
many excellent ready-made brands of 
guaranteed strength from a reputable firm 
of manufacturers, who will provide explicit 
instructions as to how the concentrated 
solution should be diluted with water, for 
use. Run no risks with mixtures of 
uncertain strength and value. 

The usual strength for early spring 
use—before the leaves are expanded—is : 
lime-sulphur (1.3 sp. gr.), 3 quarts ; water, 
10 gallons. If used later, when the leaves 
are fully open and bloom clusters have 
matured, it should be further diluted to 
23 pints of lime-sulphur in 10 gallons 
of water. For the aforementioned black 
currant spraying the strength found most 
effective is one part of lime-sulphur to 
twelve of water. 

In passing, note that lime-sulphur, 
in common with Bordeaux mixture, should 
not be used in a machine that has copper 
parts. 

Apple and pear trees that are known 
to be afflicted with the disfiguring scab 
disease ought certainly to be sprayed with lime-sulphur or Boideaux 
mixture (many prefer the latter), just before the bloom clusteis 
unfold ; and again when the petals have all fallen, with excess-lime- 
Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur at ‘‘summer strength.’’ As 
with lime-sulphur, Bordeaux mixture is best bought ready for use 
upon dilution with water ; the home-prepared article invariably proving 
unsatisfactory. 

Another spraying now due is the application of a suitable fungicide 
to control the leaf curl disease that so frequently defoliates and cripples 
the peach trees. A cure is almost certain if the wash—correct wash— 
is used at just the right time, which is immediately before the bids begin 
to swell. A good brand of Burgundy mixture can be used, or a wash 
prepared from this recipe: Copper sulphate, 930z. ; sodium carbonate, 
110z.; water, 3 gallons. The addition of a small quantity of milk 
to this will improve the ‘‘ wetting” power of the wash. 

Se far, the spraying measures suggested have been of a preventive 
nature. There remain the steps to be taken to combat unwelcome 
insect visitors from ‘‘ dirty’ orchards and close-by hedgerows, whose 
arrival will perversely be timed to take place well after any preventive 
spraying has been carried out. 

It might be noted here that ‘‘ spraying-to-kill ’? when the young 
foliage is already tightly curled with ‘‘ blight’”’ or the shoots partly 
defoliated with caterpillars, is a hopeless task. The attack must be 
challenged with a timely application of a suitable spray fluid, right 
at the onset ; and if this is done, success is partly assured. 

Biting insects, like caterpillars, sawfly, grubs, weevils, etc., can 
be controlled by spraying with a stomach poison insecticide, such as 
arsenate of lead, which when sprayed on the trees leaves a film of poison 
on the foliage, off which, sooner or later, the hungry insects make a 
meal—and die! Thus, something in the nature of preventive spraying 
may be attempted if a visitation is—by past experience—anticipated. 
A good plan is to spray with arsenate of lead when the tender 
leaves first appear and a second time when the bloom is over 
(never spray while the flowers are open) if trouble from this direction 
is feared. 

On the other hand, sucking insects, like aphides, capsid bug, 
apple sucker, etc., must be met with a contact wash, such as a nicotine, 
quassia or paraffin preparation, and the pests actually Ait with the 
fluid 

Proprietary washes are sold which are effective against both kinds 
of pests in the early stages of attack, 7.e., Katakilla, Abol, XL All, etc., 
and a timely application of one or other of these will invariably stave off 
any serious trouble. 

It is possible also to prepare washes consisting of fungicide and 
insecticide. Suppose, for example, the apple trees are badly infested 
with the scab disease and at the same time plagued with caterpillars, 
then arsenate of lead may be added to the Bordeaux mixture or !ime- 
sulphur at the rate of half-a-pound of the lead paste to each ten gallons 
of the diluted fungicide. 

Similarly, nicotine may be added to the fungicide should “ blight ” 
put in an appearance when the scab spraying is due. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the need for careful 
mixing and thorough applicaticn of the spray fluids to be used. Not 
infrequently complaints are heard that washes have failed to justify 
the claims made for them. In the majority of cases, however, it turns 
out to be not the fault of the wash, but of the operator ; for the efficiency 
of the wash is considerably reduced if it is incorrectly prepared or 
improperly applied. A dull, still day should be chosen for the operation, 
whenever possible ; morning or evening being preferable to mid-day. 
Every part of the tree or bush should be well wetted with the wash, 
though the spraying should stop once the leaves begin to drip. 

A pneumatic spraying machine of the knapsack type, carried on the 
back and holding some three gallons of wash is a serviceable machine 
for use in the average fruit garden ; a great advantage of the pneumatic 
machine over the hand sprayers being that there is no continuous 
pumping to tire and hamper the operator. Nozzles of various sizes 
should be at hand, and the addition of a long bamboo lance, to be fitted, 
when required, to the rubber tubing, will bring the highest branches 
within comfortable reach. Bucket sprayers and specially adapted hand 
syringes are favoured by those with but a few trees or bushes in their 
care, and are quite serviceable. The Four Oaks, Holder-Harriden, 
Martsmith, Abol and Eclipse advertised brands of spraying machineiy 
are typical of the best that the horticultural engineers can ee 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE IS 
WAKELEY’S 
GENUINE ONLY IN: 
i ou KED BAGS: 
Awarded Diploma ani Medal, Royal International Horticultural Exhibition, 1912. 


CELEBRATED [inh 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED 


In the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time in the same way, and for all purposes that Stable 
Manure is put. Goes further (4 bushels equalling 15 cwts.), gives better results, is clean to handle, sweet 
smelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc 
Write for Catalogue giving ull particulars, sent free on aA tease CASH PRICES (including bags) : 
Small (about | bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 5 Large, 33/9; 10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120/- 


TONK’S ROSE MANURE 


Guaranteed Original Formula containing NITRATE 


WAKELEY’S LAWN SAND 


FoR THE ERADICATION OF ALL WEEDS, ALSO PRo- 
MOTE’ GROWTH OF FINER Grasses. To be distributed OF POTASH. 


broadcast over the lawn at rate of 4 or 5 ozs. per | This is very necessary for feeding Roses. It contains 
square yard. Full directions enclosed in each bag, | the essential food for the production of suitable 
or can be found in our Catalogue. growth and flowers. 


Prices (including bags), 7lbs. 2/3, l4lbs. 3/9, Prices (including bags), 7lbs. 2/9, 14lbs. 4/6, 
28lbs. 7/-, 56lbs, 13/-, 1 cwt. 22/6. 28lbs. 8/-, 56lbs, 15/-, 1 cwt. 27/6. 
Carriage paid 25 miles of London, 6d. per bag every 50 miles or part beyond. Maximum extra carriag® 
Great Britain 2/6 per bag. 7lb. and 14lb. sent carriage paid with other goods only. 

Our Spring Catalogue contains full list of Garden Requisitese—CRAZY PAVING, ROCKERY STONE, etc. 
Potting Soils, Chemical Manures, Ornaments, Sticks, etc., et WRITE FOR COPY NOW. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. LTD., 60, Bankside, London, S.E.1 








For photographs of 
Figures, ayo 
bird baths, Sun- 
dials; Garden 
Seats and Vases, 
apply 
Mr. LUDLOW, 
Worcester Road, 
Bromsgrove, 
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BIRD BATHS & TABLES 


“* DIPPER.” THE ‘‘ WAGTAIL.” 








PRICES 
FROM 


3()/- 















































Regd. Design. Regd. Design. 


VIPAN & HEADLY, ABBEY GATE, LEICESTER 


Also makers of G ARDEN SEATS, "LEAD FIG aU RES, AND OTHER GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 























WESTONBIRT ORCHIDS 
FOR SALE 


This world-renowned collection contains an 
unrivalled range of HIGH CLASS ORCHIDS 
@ 


PIONEERS OF THE FAMOUS 
NEW HYBRID CYMBIDIUMS 


Choice and wide selection now 
@ 


We cordially invite inspection by appointment 


H. G. ALEXANDER, LTD. 
Westonbirt, Tetbury, Glos. 


in flower 
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Some Easily-grown Orchids 


URING recent years great progress has been made in the 
D production of orchid hybrids suitable to the needs of amateurs. 
No longer is it necessary to maintain the high temperatures 
that in former days were considered the chief essential to success, 
for different plants and other methods of cultivation are in vogue. 
The cool-house orchid is enjoying a measure of popularity such as 
no other section of the family ever knew. The trade growers of orchids 
fully realise that it is of no use producing plants that amateurs cannot 
cultivate under the simple conditions of the ordinary greenhouse. This 
is the reason why cymbidium hybrids are now so numerously exhibited. 
Probably no other greenhouse plant flourishes under such simple treat- 
ment as that needed by the cymbidium. With a minimum temperature 
of 45° Fahr., dozens of different varieties can be grown to perfection, 
and will yield many-flowered spikes which last in a fresh state for from 
one to two months, and often longer. With a clean and easily prepared 
compost of fibre and loam, which need only be replaced annually, the 
plants require but little more attention than the daily supply of moisture 
and shading from the sun. Could one imagine any simpler details ? 
And all! this simplicity has been brought about by the hybridists, who 
have given us a wide range of beautiful flowers, mostly hybrids com- 
bining the well known species Cymbidium insigne, C. Lowianum and 
C. eburneum. It is of interest to note that the Royal Horticultural 
Society has appointed March 13th and 14th as special days for the 
exhibiting of cymbidiums at Vincent Square, Westminster. 

Odontoglossums have had a long run of popularity and will doubtless 
continue to receive attention for many yearstocome. Thereisno further 
necessity to obtain supplies from the South American forests, for a 
much superior strain has been raised in this country by breeding from 
carefully selected parents. Not only has a cleaner stock thereby been 
produced, but the plants are more vigorous and appear to yield Auwers 
more freely. Odontoglossum crispum has always been the most pro- 
minent species, and the majority of present-day hybrids have been bred 
from it. Thousands of different odontoglossum crosses have been 
effected, and the amateur has a wide range from which to satisfy his 
requirements in the way of artistic colour schemes. With these plants 
cultural details are among the simplest. Anyone who can grow the 
maidenhair fern can reap equal success with odontoglossums, the chief 
requirements being a minimum temperature of 45° Fahr.. atmospheric 
moisture throughout the whole year, and adequate shading by either 
permanent means or roller-blinds. The annual potting entails no more 
than a compost of clean fibre and sphagnum moss, which is best worked 
in between the roots by means of a potting stick, the surface being 
trimmed with a pair of scissors. No manurial aid of any kind is 
required: in fact, to the majority of orchids, manure acts as a 
poison. 

Of late years a renewed interest has been taken in the dendrobium 
genus, and, although a few species are being cultivated by amateurs 
who appreciate something curious in growth-habit cr floral formation, 
it is the numerous hybrids that command by far the larger share of 
attention. During the summer months, when the new stems are in 
course of formation, the plants enjoy a warm and moist atmosphere, 
with only sufficient shade to protect the foliage from being scorched. 
On the completion of growth in the autumn, the stems require all 
the sunshine available, combined with ample ventilation of the house, 
to bring about that state of ripeness so essential to the production of 
numerous flowers in the early spring months. During the wintertime 
the plants are at rest, and a comparatively cool and dry atmosphere is 
all thatisneeded. ‘These remarks apply to the section of which D. nobile 
is the best-known example, and to the multitude of hybrids that have 
been raised from it. So far as the popular D. Wardianum is concerned, 
the best results are undoubtedly obtained from newly imported plants. 
large numbers of which are annually received from Burma. 


RIVIERA GARDENING. 


VISITORS to the Riviera who are keen gardeners will welcome a 

small guide to Riviera gardening which has just been produced 
and published by Messrs. Sutton and Sons of Reading. This hand- 
book does not claim to be a complete vade mecum on all aspects of 
gardening on that delectable stretch of the Mediterranean coast, but 
it does give all the essential information that is likely to be of service 
to the garden owner who sets out to provide a rich display of colour 
and flower. It is a direct result of several years’ experience of con- 
ditions on the Riviera and a close study of the various flowers that 
will succeed in gardens on the Corniche d’Or. By reason of the know- 
ledge that has been obtained through periodical visits of the firm’s 
representatives to various gardens, they have been very successful 
in the treatment of the subject. They have endeavoured to combine 
practice and theory and point out to the Riviera gardener how best 
he can achieve a magnificent floral display, with a perfect riot of colour 
from September on until the beginning of May. One is accustomed 
to the glorious carpets of rich glowing shades in Riviera gardens, but, 
in general, the display is over in a short time. No attempt has been 
made to prolong it, or if an essay has been made it has proved un- 
successful, due to lack of knowledge of plants to select for a succession 
of flower and colour. 

Practical and useful hints are given on the growing of flowers 
from seed—the one method of furnishing a garden on the Riviera 
at a minimum of expense—while, fo. those who may be in residence 
for some time, reference is also made to the raising and cultivation 
of vegetables. The notes on the formation and upkeep of lawns— 
a sore point with many gardeners owing to the scorching sun heat— 
will be of interest to many, and we feel sure will prove of great help 
and assistance, since mention is made of the particular grasses that 
thrive on this coast. No garden, no matter where it is situated, 
is immune from the attack of pests of some description, either insect 
or fungoid, and the brief section on the pests with which Riviera 
gardeners have to contend should be helpful and instructive. Several 
good half-tone illustrations lend an added interest to the guide, in 
that they indicate the way in which several of the flowers mentioned 
in the descriptive list can be used to best advantage in the garden. 
Messrs. Suttons deserve congratulation for their initiative in the 
publishing of this small handbook, and we hope that their enterprise 
will meet with the success that it deserves. 
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“The Rolls-Royce |} 
of Mowers” 


You cannot buy the best 
unless you know this 
machine. 


Send to-day for fully Illus- 

trated Booklet 67, and ask 

for working demonstration 
free of charge. 


J. P. Super Lawnmowers, Ltd. 
67, Meynell Road, LEICESTER 
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eee & PEARSON lta. 
m7 BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Enquiries invited for 
Plant Houses, Carnation Houses, 
Conservatories, Fruit Houses. 


Designs and Estimates for Central Heating 
Installations. 
QUALITY is the surest ECONOMY 
Our REPUTATION is founded on 
QUALITY. 








IRON FENCING 








GATES an RAILING 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK 
Catalogues free, mentioning this paper. 
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HILL & SMITH, Ltd., 
BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 











elvas 


MAKES 
VELVETY LAWNS 


Applied 5 oz. per square yard. 


OTHING equals Velvas Lawn 

Sand for the eradication of 
unsightly weeds, Daisies, Dande- 
lions, Plantains, etc. Its use restores 
beauty to the lawn and ensures true 
play in tennis and croquet. 


PACKAGES & PRICES: 


7 lb. Tin .. 3/- dewt. Bag .. 8/3 
a ws, «ole 
Gi 5 «8S! = a ace 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


\ROBINSON BROTHERS,tro, 
WEST BROMWICH 





















armona 


A PAR-EXCELLENT 


BLOOM 
PRODUCER 


Is, by reason of the completeness of its 
composition and the happy blending of its 
high grade organic and other ingredients, 
acknowledged by gardening experts to be 
supreme amongst fertilizers in producing 
bloom of magnificent brilliancy. 


Carriage Paid Prices’: “x 
Lik: Tim -. 3/9 14-lb. Bag ... 5/9 
2-lb. Tin ... 2/- 28-lb. Bag --- 9/6 
7-lb. Tin ... 4/6 : |56-lb. Bag ... 16/- 
112-lb. Bag ... 26/- 


\ The fullest instructions accompany each 
\ packa e. 
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Measuring 
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OLD CORNISH 
CRAZY PAVING 


1jin. to 2in. thick, covering about 12yds. 
per ton. 


Dull Green and Russet Colouring 
Unequalled in Beauty of Appearance 


Truckloads 35/- per ton, carriage paid 
Southern Counties. Also 


THIN RECTANGULAR 
FOR LAYING IN CEMENT MORTAR 


2/6 per yard super. 


PENPETHY & NORTH DELABOLE 
QUARRIES, 
CALLINGTON, CORNWALL 
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CLEMATIS -Finest Cambridge- 
shire Grown—All First Quality Plants 


BEAUTY OF WORCESTER MARCEL MOSER 
DUCHESS OF ALBANY MISS CRAWSHAW 

DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH § MONTANA RUBENS ALL ONE 
GRACE DARLING MONTANA GRANDIFLORA 

HENRY I. MRS. CHOLMONDELEY ° 
JACKMANII MRS. HOPE PRICE : 


ACKMANII ALBA NELLY MOSER 
JACEMANII RED PRESIDENT 
EEE een, 8 SEE oe wares 3/= EACH 
LADY BETTY BALFOUR VILLE DE LYON 

LA LORRAINE All Orders under 20s. must include 1s. for part postage. 


H. PRINS, F.R.H.S., Dept. C.L., WISBECH, CAMBS 


9 
WEST'S PATENT SWEET PEAS || LILIUM SEEDS, 
GARDEN SUNDRIES] :.i-usiies, Grestitions 
wee and —_ OUR SELECTION 
ecoration, Select WILL INTEREST 
ADVERTISED 40 YEARS List. YOU. 
Stakes and suppcrts for all plants and 
trees (everlasting yet cheaper than Give us your 1928 Order, and you will 
wood sticks). Raffiatape (better than agree with us that our seeds are SECOND 
raffia). Westcelu labels (everlasting). TONONE. Life is too short for growing 
Westmalene (better than manure). seeds of inferior quality. 
Insecticides. Slug guards. Weeders GET THE BEST. 
(saves weary weeding). Weed Killer. 
Lawn Sand. Shadings. Mats. Nett- 
ings. Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. BRITAIN’S BEST SERVICE 
Samples and Catalogue free SCOTCH SEED POT. ATOES 


Cc £. Wwesr || “ae 


HIGHAM HILL WORKS, LONDON, E.17 
Gold Medallist for Horticultural Send for our New CATALOGUE. Post free on 
Sundries request. We give an EXPEDITIOUS SERVICE. 


JAMES BONE & CO. 
172, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 


cuaranreco || GLADIOLI _ || HEAVY CROPPING 


GARDEN || WAL TEES" || VEGETABLES 













































See that every 

Sain Send {o> tHercuted Cotalomee || LARGEST size || AND TOMATO 

CELT a te Galen. OF BULBS ONLY. || SEEDS. 
Awarded gold medal 1927. 





Everlasting Recon- 


Dearance of Portland “COUNTRY LIFE” 


Stone but stronger and 
gaa Herticultural Catalogue Guide 
Manufacturers : 





TOLT FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 





LIMITED 8. MERRYWEATHER Rose 

, an and 
— ad | ‘The Nurseries Fruit Tree 
on SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Specialists. 





mae ete J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 
— er, Nurseries, Shrubs. 
“Wenpy.” Height of | QRAWLEY. 


figure 3 feet. Price 
£8:8: 


Rockpool extra. THOMAS RIVERS 











Height 1 foot. Price | and SON, LTD. Grape Vines 

£1:11:6 The Nurseries, Fruit Trees 
Sawbridgeworth, Roses 

HERTS. Shrubs, etc. 





NOW=— 
Spray with GARDEN SEEDS 


6 
“eel ’ FIDLERS’ NEW _ vill be sent, post free, to any 


address on receipt of pest- 
NEXT year’s fruit ILLUSTRATED card. Write at once for a 














crop may be ruined CATALOGUE poe ig ny ig dh nt 
by insect pests. The OF CHOICE ~~ a ng 4 —— 
idler ons, Ro - 
insects are in the egg GARDEN SEEDS ésshire Seed Bbixea:/ Reniiae 
stage during the winter 
months. Exterminate ai 
them NOW. Spray the ks y ni 


Distillate Winter Wash 
during the dormant 





trees with Agrisol Tar | ; GARDEN ADVICE 


Season. This  treat- 6 2 S| LUCY HM. JOSHUA Advises 2 
ment increases the Ne~ N. D. Hert., Borders, 
vigour of the trees and ins My » 59, LANGBOURNE Pruning 
clears them of mosses ¥. Lie) of Roses 
and lichens. But do MANSIONS, N. 6 and Shrubs 





not delay—action should 


aaa» |THE GARDENS 
=> OF ENGLAND 


are the finest in the World. 
Saco meanest ened You could not desire 
sieht cial better models than 
are to be found in 









Write to-day to 
SOLE 


MANUFACTURERS: 


SOLIGNUM LIMITED The Modern 


205, Borough High St., London, S.E.1 


OmlEnglish Garden 


E.W.B. 











A eee Book of over 
trations, id- 

HERBACEOUS BORDERS copiastenctionana-venied 
FOR AMATEURS examples which can be 








By R. V. GIFFARD WOOLLEY, followed or adapted 
N.D.H., F.L.S. whether the garden be 
With 15 illustrations and coloured wrapper, large or small. 
128 pages of text. 5s. net. | Now Ready. Of all Booksellers 
An illustrated prospectus will be sent free on 21/~ net 
application to the Publishers, ‘ Country 
Life,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Published by “Country LIFE,’ LTD.> 
Garde n, London, W.C. 2 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2 


Clematis montana and its 
Varieties 


LTHOUGH quite common, the mountain clematis is one of 
the most beautiful of all hardy climbers. [It will adorn 
almost any structure against which it is planted. Once it 
has grown to the desired height and is secured firmly to its 

support, it needs but little training and forms a green cloud of 
foliage thickly spangled with white, four- pointed, starry flowers. 
It will grow freely, often 6ft. or more in one season in ordinary soil. 
No insects appear to trouble it. Diseases to which other clematises 
are liable pass it by; and it rarely, if ever, dies in the mysterious 
way of the larger species. It will, with a little guidance, train itself 
over and under wires fixed against a wall, and uses its leaf-stalks as 
tendrils to clasp them. Planted under a sparse-foliaged tree, this 
clematis will find its way through the branches and cover the top with 
acrown of glory. It is only necessary to see that the tree’s roots do not 
leave it completely destitute of food and that the branches do not shut 
out all light from it. Clematis montana, when in flower, makes an 
excellent companion to the wistaria, and can be easily reduced when 
the space occupied by it is required. It is, in fact, a most accommo- 
dating subject. The best time to cut it back is just after the flowers 
have faded ; it will then have plenty of time to mature the new growth 
before autumn. 





CLEMATIS MONTANA IN FULL BLOSSOM. 
All clematises may now be planted. 


According to Mr. W. J. Bean, it was introduced by Lady Amherst 
in 1831, and is a native of the Himalayas. It would also appear to 
extend into western China, as it was from that country that Wilson, 
in 1900, introduced Clematis montana var. rubens. This splendid 
variety has all the graces and good qualities of the type, and only 
requires to be better known to be planted freely. The resy red flowers 
open in June and associate admirably with some of the purplish pink 
and white deutzias, such as D. discolor grandiflora, D. stellata and 
D. kalmieflora, which can be arranged suitably in the foreground. 

Soon after this variety was distributed by Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons a number of seedlings were raised from it. A few produced 
white flowers, most of the others were flushed with rosy red, none 
was quite equal to the parent plant. 

Clematis m. var Wilsoni is a native of central China, also intro- 
duced by Wilson. It is desitable not only for its comparatively large 
white flowers, but also because they open in July and August. The 
plant has a vigorous appearance, but for some reason it never grows 
so freely as the cthers with us. 

As a rule, clematises rcot most easily when the stem of the cutting 
is severed midway between the leaves, but, other conditions being 
favourable, cuttings of this species root readily when prepared in the 
oidinary way from half-ripened growth. Plants are usually sold in 
pots, and can be planted in mild weather during the spring. 
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OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
AND JESTED GRowTH 





The excellence and purity of our Strains of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 

have been recognised by the following awards: 

ELEVEN GOLD MEDALS AND TEN 
SILVER GILT MEDALS. 

At the R.H.S. Wisley Trials our Strains of 

Vegetable Seeds have received exceptional 

recognition for high quality, many having been 


highly Commended and several given First- 
Class Certificates and Awards of Merit. 


BARR’S CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


for Flower Garden or Greenhouse with Special 
Collections of the FINEST SWEET PEAS 


for Garden Decoration, and for Exhibition. 
GOLI MEDAL for Annuals awarded at the Great 


International Show, Antwerp 


See Barr’s Seed Guide, free on application 


BARR & SONS 


11, 12 & 13, King St., Covent Gdn., London,W.C.2 











GAYBORDER DELPHINIUMS 


NOTHING CAN SURPASS THE STATELY 
BEAUTY OF THESE GLORIOUS HARDY 
PERENNIALS. 

Grown under ‘Spartan ’”’ conditions on the Derby- 
shire Hills, they will surprise even the most critical 

Delphinium enthusiast. 


Strong Plants at exceptionally low prices. 
Coll. D.1. - 16/- 
Coll. D.2. 12 Very Good Varieties 21/- 
Coll. D.3. 


12 Good Varieties - 


12 Extra Good Varieties 38/- 


All offered carriage and packing free for Cash with order. 


These Collections are excellent value, and contain 
many sorts unobtainable elsewhere. 


A. H. HARRISON, F'..R.H.S. 
(late Wm. Sydenham.) 


The Gayborder Nurseries MELBOURNE, DERBY. 


CHEALS:/ CRAWLEY 


Frave over SOVEARS experience ir 


GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


One Hundred and Twenty acres of Nursery, 
Stocked with a first-class Collection oe 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS, 
ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, 
CLIMBERS, FRUIT-TREES, 
HERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
PLANTS, DAHLIAS AND 
ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 


Catalogues of each department on request. 




















| FIFTH EDITION REVISED & MUCH ENLARGED. 


| Containing 440 pages, illustrated by 514 Plans, Sketches, and Photo- 
| graphs, together with five full page plates in colour. roun folio 
(size I5ins. by \Oins.), bound in canvas gilt. Price £3 15s. net. 


‘THE ART AND CRAFT 
OF GARDEN MAKING 


| By THOMAS H. MAWSON, F.LS. 


| HIS encyclopedic standard work contains the results of 
| half a century's practical experience and forms the most 
| complete compendium of garden design ever published, 


The examples illustrated have been selected from a wide 
| range, both Old and New, the majority being of modern design 

showing General Lay-Out;, Terraces, Gateways, Drives, 
| Avenues, Garden Houses, Rock and Water Gardens, Tree 
| and Shrub Grouping. 


| The illustrations are not only a delight to the eye, but so 

| clear and practical that an amateur could work from any of 

| them. Indeed, what this book does not tell about the delightful 
craft of garden-making can hardly be worth telling. 


Sent on anproval if cash accompanies provisional order. 
Remittance refunded if found unsuitable. 





B.T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, London 











LEAD GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE ANTIQUES. 
Brass SuNDIAL Puates, Etc. 





FOUNTAIN 2ft. 6in. high. 


Our New Showrooms contain a large selection. 
Also obtainable through the trade. 


C L U S E ‘ans Manufacturers, 


4, PERCY ST., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W.1. 














GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 


Gardens Designed and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. 














THE NURSERIES, CHISLEHURST, KENT 





INSIST ON 


CORRY’S TAR Ol L 
WINTER WASH 


The Pure Article for all TREE PESTS, FUNGUS, BIG BUD, etc. 
Ipt 16, iqt 26, ‘gal4-, 1gal7 6, 2gal 14.6, Sgal 32 6, 10gal 57 6 
Free Drums. Sold by Seedsmen. Ask tor 
CORRY & CO., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, 


THIS IS GRADE ONE AS UNIVERSALLY USED TO-DAY. 





st 








ANY ORDERS SENT DIRECT MUST INCLUDE CASH. 
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** BORDEX ”’ is easily fixed by 
means of strong fluted spurs and 
bends to any curve or angle. Neat 
and permanent. Immensely strong 
and firm. Cannot be chipped or 
broken. Total depth 5!ins. Inter 
locking ends ensure pertect align 
Carr. Paid 36 ment. Order now. Satisfaction 
lengths & over. euaranteed 
Carr. Ex. 9 to * B 

i9 lengths 2/-, MILLBANK MFG. CO. (Dept. 01) 
20-35 lengths 37, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C.4. 
2/6 "Phone: Holborn 2226 





with 





(Regd. 


GARDEN MANURE 
ERRY"’ Garden Manure is the finest Manure for 


general purposes. It is equally suitable for Flowers, 
Fruits and Vegetables, for top dressing, and for use when 
planting—but not for forcing. Use it on YOUR garden 
and the results this coming Summer will surprise you. 
Apply at the rate of 2 to 3 ozs. per sq. yd. 
14 Ibs. 3/9; 28 Ibs. 6/6; 56 Ibs. 12/-; | cwt. 21/6. 


Obtainable from Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, Stores, etc., 
or from the Manufacturers, carriage paid for cash with order. 


THE BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL AND 
MANURE CO., LTD., 
(Dept.C.L.) BritonFerry, South Wales. (Est. 1886) 


LMAAAAAAAAAL 
Border Carnations & Cloves 


My Collection of the above is one of the finest and most 
up-to-date in the country. Choice selections from 
7/6 per 14 plants, ex 34in. pots, carriage paid. 
Descriptive List of 230 varieties post free. 


J. HAYWARD, Carnation Specialist 


PURBROOK, COSHAM, HANTS. 


PRUNING 


The new scientifically constructed “ROLCUT” 
Secateurs cut without crushing, do not harm 
the tree or pinch the hand. 





Price 7/6 post free 





Supplied by all the leading Garden Sundriesmen 
and Ironmongers, also 


“ROLCUT” 14, Regent St., London, $.W.1 
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LANES NURSERIES 


LIMITED :: BERKHAMSTED 


| TELEPHONE 18 
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N inspection of our Fruit 

Trees and general Nursery 
Stock is cordially invited. Should 
a visit to our Nurseries be 
impossible, we shall be pleased 
to forward our catalogue on 
application. 


All requirements for early spring 
spraying and other Sundries 
| supplied with pleasure. 
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ESTE ET ET TEESE 


7,000,000 Plants in stock, grown 
] 400 to 550 feet above 
! sea level. 
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“EVERYMAN’S” 








NETTING SUPPORTS 
WALL NET "BRACKETS 


as Illustration 
For Protection of Fruit, Plants 


and Seeds from BIRDS and 
FROST. 


ee ee 
Sr os BE 


Also 5 iggy > WIRE for 
Rasp. Canes, Etc. “ 


Dept. L, HOUSE & GARDEN 
Sundries Co., Ltd., Botolph 
House, 10, Eastcheap, E.C.3 
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FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 


Against Birds, Frost, Cold Winds and Wasps. 
TRANSFERABLE 


FRUIT CAGE 


THE CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT. 
New Hard-wearing Tennis Net 


AND 
NEW TENNIS SURROUND 


Apply for new Illustrated Booklet, giving 








his System of Fruit Culture, to:— 
Major C. WALKER (Dept. 2), Brecon, South Wales 














GARDENERS! 


Multiply your crops and 
grow fragrant flowers with 


RITO 


RITO is a humus, organic and natural soil food, a stimulant and 

energising medium for soil bacteria. Humus is necessary for the 

proper development of the useful soil bacteria. That is, humus is 
a source of food and energy for the soil bacteria. 





The Rito Smile. 








Seedsmen, Florists, Corn Merchants, etc., sell RITO at the followi ning prices :— 
1 cwt. 23/- 28 lbs. 6/3, 14 lbs. 3/3, 7 lbs. 1/9, and in \/- cartons. 
Write to the Molassine Co., Ltd., (Dept. 8), Greenwich, for FREE literature. 
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Late Planting of Fruit Trees 


LANTING of hardy fruit trees begins in the autumn and 
P extends until the spring. Early autumn planting is always 
advisable, but it is not always practicable, although where it can 
be done, weather and other conditions being suitable, it is, without 
doubt, a better time than in the spring. Spring planting can, ‘however, 
be carried out with safety on most soils, provided the trees are carefully 
planted and staked and, later on in the season, mulched and watered. 
If the trees have not yet been ordered from the nurseryman, a 
selection of kinds and varieties should now be made and the order 
sent forthwith; but it must be remembered that the choosing of 
varieties to plant is an important item. Apple and pear trees can be 
obtained worked on various root-stocks and trained in different forms. 
Trees on dwarfing stocks are by far the most suitable for small gardens, 
as these stocks check excessive wood growth, encourage early cropping 
and do not require nearly so much room. They can be grown in 
convenient forms, such as bush trees, pyramids, espaliers and cordons. 
The place for apples worked on the crab stock and pears on the common 
pear stock is the orchard and not the garden. These are usually grown 
asstandards. Bush trees are the most suitable form for the open ground ; 
while cordons and espalier-trained trees are well adapted for walls and 
for training on low fences by the pathside, as they in no way interfere 
with the crops in adjoining beds. Cordons are especially valuable, as 
they require little space and are very easy to manage. It is not wise 
to purchase “‘ maiden ”’ trees unless early training and shaping will be 
in skilled hands, as shapeliness in the future depends on the pruning 
and training the trees receive during the first few years of theiz life, 
and it is often better to leave this work to experienced nurserymen. 
If trees of three or four years of age are procured, the framework of the 
branches has already been built up, and subsequent pruning presents 
no difficulties. 

The question of self-fertility and self-sterility must also be carefully 
considered when making a selection of varieties—that is to say, some 
varieties, being self-sterile, need the pollen from another variety in 
order to set fruit, and it is, therefore, necessary to piant in the same vicinity 
varieties that are able to cross-pollinate each other. For effective 
cross-pollination between any two varieties the times of flowering must 
overlap. Unfruitfulness is frequently due to the fact that a particular 
tree is self-sterile and there is no variety close by suitable for cross- 
pollination purposes. ‘Those who possess a tree that bears abundance 
of blossom and scarcely any fruit should try the effect of planting a 
suitable variety near it so that cross-pollination may take place. The 
following is a short list of varieties that should cross with one another : 
Apples—Bramley’s Seedling with Newton Wonder or Lane’s Prince 
Albert ; Cox’s Orange Pippin with Beauty of Bath or Stirling Castle ; 
Allington with James Grieve or Worcester Pearmain; and Stirling 
Castle with Warner’s King. Pears.—Williams’ Bon Chrétien with 
Pitmaston Duchess; Marie Louise with Winter Nelis. Conference 
and Durondeau are self-fertile and so set fruit with their own pollen. 

There should be no delay in making preparations for planting. 
Deep digging of the soil is essential, and it is not sufficient to take 
out a hole that is only just large enough to accommodate the tree. Well 
rotted manure, wood ashes and, if possible, bone-meal should be incor- 
porated with the bottom spit, and any deficiency in lime made good. 
When the trees arrive they should be planted at once if weather permits. 
Planting should be firm and shallow, and fine loam should be well worked 
in among the roots, and the union of the stock and scion should only 
just be covered with soil. Every root should be well spread out and 
in no way cramped. It is always best to stake at planting time, driving 
the stake into position before the tree is planted. Fruit trees planted 
in spring should not be pruned until the following winter, nor should 
they be allowed to bear a crop the first season; and they will need 
mulching before hot, dry weather sets in. 





Novelties in Sweet Peas 


HERE are few of our garden annuals whose popularity is more 
i widespread than the sweet pea. It is to be found in almost 
any garden and almost always used to advantage. Not only is 
it valuable for effect in the garden alone, but it is equally so for decoration 
indoors. By reason of its graceful carriage, its fragrance, its soft outlines 
and its wide range of the most delicate colourings, it occupies a premier 
position as a cut flower. Its extended popularity has led to a constant 
improvement and development of the flower itself. Every year sees 
still better varieties, more refined in colouring than their predecessors, 
making their appearance and claiming the attention of those who are 
keen growers of this queen of annuals, as well as those who are desirous 
of adding freshness to their garden every season. Last year there was 
no falling away in the number of novelties added to the already long 
list, and it seems fitting at this time, when seed is being purchased for 
sowing during the next two or three weeks, to pass over in review a 
few of the new varieties that seem to us to merit inclusion in this year’s 
garden scheme. It should be made a point to order seed early, because, 
in many cases, seed of several of these novelties is none too plentiful, and 
with an increasing number of gardeners making their sowing of sweet 
peas in autumn, the chances are that stocks of certain varieties may be 
greatly depleted. 

The finest new pea of 1927 was undoubtedly Mrs. A. Searles, 
which gained the premier award of a gold medal at the Scottish National 
Sweet Pea Soicety’s Trials last year. It is a variety of great distinction, 
a valued acquisition to our list of sweet peas and one that has an assured 
popularity once it becomes more widely known. It is of a charming 
shade of rich cerise pink, and the individual blossoms are large and 
well placed on long vigorous stems. Judging from its capabilities 
last year, it is a good grower and does equally well outdoors or under 
glass. It is a variety to be grown in every garden, for certainly it is one 
of the best sorts that have appeared in the last few years. Four novelties 
that have come to us from America are Adorable, Fluffy Ruffles, Sunkist 
and Pinkie. From ‘descriptions, all would appear to be worth adding 
toacollection. The first is of a salmon cerise shade on a creamy ground 
—a distinct and rather attractive shade ; the second represents a new 
type in that the flowers are frilled. The standards of the flower are 
frilled and ruffled so that the variety has quite a distinct appearance. 
In colour it is of a rich rose pink overlying a cream ground. The third 
is a decided improvement in the class of cream ground picotee edged 
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SOW IN YOUR GARDEN 


4, €€ 


that have an unrivalled 
reputation for quality extending 
well over 100 years—and a long Prize- 


00 ge winning pedigree. Write for profusely illustrated 


best-flavoured VEGETABLES and _ most 
FLOWERS, with ample cultural directions, post free. 


Catalogue containing a carefully classified list of the 


beautiful 





TOOGOOD & SONS Lt 


The King’s 
e Seedsmen 


ESTABLISHED 113 YEARS 


Southampton 




















-_| GLASSHOUSES 
‘CARTER & HOWARD 


KINGSTON RD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 

Telephone : Wimbledon 2377. 

Photographs of Contracts executed and copies ef unsolicited letters of 
: appreciation post free on request. 


Established 1900. 
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Other VERMEL Products VERMOL PRODUCTS CO. 
VERMOL 61 ST MARY AXE 


LONDON,——E.C.3 





LAWN SAND 


VERMOL 
GRASS MANURE 
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DOBBIE’S 


1928 CATALOGUE AND 
GARDENING GUIDE. 


160 pages (including 8 coloured plates), 
224 illustrations, free to all readers if 
this paper is mentioned. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD., 


The King’s Seedsmen, 


EDINBURGH: 


7PORTABLE BUILDING ‘3= 


from £16:10:0 
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a ONT MLL IY Rar 
RTISTIC,weatherproof, durable, suitable for garden 
house, estate office, week-end cottage, etc. Of 
best red deal throughout, weather-boarded outside. 
Bitumen roof over }” matching; 1” floorboards, 
tongued and grooved. Strongly hinged door, good lock. 




















* THE NEWARK 
2 NINO MIKE 


RITE 


for Brochure 


of the most economi- 
fq cal of all power producers. 

(iq Costs nothing for upkeep 

(ia or labour. 
Works for several months 


without oiling or attention 
because in new models the 
Presite! F oa 








Is m 
a weather-proof oil bath. 
For pumping from wells 
and springs and for drainage 
purposes, etc. 
strong. 


Simple and 


Reasonable first 


cost. 


Dept. F, 





Estimates and advice free. 


WAKES & LAMB, 


Newark-on-Trent. 





Casement windows to open. In easily erected sections. 
Carriage Paid to any Goods Station in England or Wales. 
10’ x 8’x 6’ toeaves - £16:10:0 
12’x 8’xX6’ toeaves - £19: 0:0 
15’X9’x 6’ toeaves - £25: 0:0 
For other sizes and full range of portable Build- 
ings, send for Illustrated Catalogue No. 103 to 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 
|| _ THAMES SIDE, READING 


Telegrams: Portable, Reading. *Phone: Reading 587 























RHODODENDRONS 


200 sorts, budded, choice, hardy kinds, | to 5ft.; 


Azaleas, Heaths, Kalm 


Large stocks. 


Catalogues Free. 


FRED STREET, 


HEATHERMEAD 
NURSERIES, 


WEST CHOBHAM, SURREY. 











HOWDEN’S 
HARDY 


Forest Trees, Shrubs and Roses 
from the farthest north Nurseries 
in Britain 








HIGHLAND 
TREES 


Carriage paid on all orders of £5 and over. 


Catalogues and Quotations on application. 


HOWDEN’S (isi), 56, High Street, INVERNESS 

















WILKINSON 
PRUNING 
SHEARS 


(SECATEURS) 


Blades made from the finest 
WILKINSON SWORD STEEL 


Nop 


SEE YOUR 
PRUNING SHEARS 
BEAR THIS MARK 








Sold by all Cutlers, Iron- 
mongers, Seedsmen, and 
all Stores. 


Factory : 
ACTON, ree 














The 3 Essentials 
of To-day 


LOW PRICE, HIGHEST QUALITY 
MATERIAL AND SUPERIOR 
; CRAFTSMANSHIP 


are combined in the productions 
. of J.T. HOBSON & CO., who, 
Passa. established since 1840, weave 
@ into their buildings the accu- 
mulated experience of what is 
best and necessary, the result 
peing the cheapest and best de- 
signed Loose Boxes (catalogue 
No. 15), Motor Houses, (cata- 
logue No. 15), Revolving 
Shelters (catalogue H), Port- 
able Buildings (catalogue 
No. 96) and Poultry Houses 
(catalogue No. 107). 





Send for free catalogue stating 
requirements. We make aspeciality 
of quoting to customers’ own par- 
ticulars free. 
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varieties It is a sttong grower with long and vigorous stems, with the 
blossoms well borne. The last, Pinkie, has already achieved distinction 
by winning a silver medal at Scottish National Sweet Pea Society’s 
Trials last year, as one of the best deep rose pink varieties grown. 
The colour remains constant and does not fade—a point of some import 
with varieties of this shade. Another novelty of much the same shade 
of colour, but if anything slightly more definite, is Nina. It has the 
reputation of being a large and vigorous grower. 

For some time now we have been awaiting the arrival of a really good 
blue sweet pea, and, although we have not yet reached the ideal of a 
true gentian blue colouring, we have at least come very close to it in 
the variety Boy Blue, which has been on trial for the last two years. 
The colour is a deep rich blue with more depth of colour than some 
of the older varieties, like Heavenly Blue, Mrs. Tom Jones and Blue 
Bird, that have reigned supreme in this colour class up to the present. 
So far,it does not seem to carry the bad qualities that have come to be 
associated with other blue sorts. It grows vigorously, is strong of stem, 
and the colour shows but slight variation or tendency to fade. 

Varieties of a striking shade are always to be welcomed, and among 
last vear’s arrivals there are two good scarlets in the shape of Fire King 
(a bright orange scarlet) and Huntsman, of a rich, vivid scarlet. The 
former is inclined to fade a little, like others of this colour combination, 
but light shading in full sun will counteract this defect. Huntsman is, 
without doubt, a fine pea, very similar in colour to the striking scarlet 
2LO, which was raised by the same firm. At the National Sweet Pea 
Society’s Trials at Reading last year, this variety stood the sun well, 
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and from its performance there it has every likelihood of becoming 
a variety with a future. 

Of pink varieties there would seem no end,’and among last year’s 
novelties there are several to which attention might be called. Jack 
Hobbs, with large flowers of a charming shell pink shade overlying a 
cream ground, is a variety for garden, exhibition and market purposes. 
There is no other pea quite like it in colour, while it is a handsome and 
vigorous grower. Another, very close in colour to the foregoing— 
indeed, almost its counterpart—is Mrs. Jack Hobbs. It is, perhaps, a 
little lighter in shade and a more refined grower. ‘Two other good pinks 
are Jessie, of a delicate china pink with a trace of cream in its composition, 
and Jessie Collingridge, of a distinct light cherry pink something akin 
to the older and bette: known sort, Mrs. Horace Wright. It is a strong 
grower and a good flowerer. For those who desire the delicate pastel 
colourings, Greta, Freda and Dainty Lady are to be recommended. 
The two former are somewhat alike—-both white overlaid pink—while 
the latter is a distinct production in the striped and flaked group of 
varieties, as opposed to those that are classed as picotees. In colour 
the ground is deep cream flushed and overlaid with a light pink, which 
results in a delicate suffused shade that is uncommon and most attractive 
in a bunch. 

Several of those described are worth growing as representing the 
latest developments in sweet peas, while, apart from that, they are 
distinctly superior in colouring and form to the older types, and show 
a decided improvement on those varieties that graced our gardens a 
few years back. 





ON HARD TENNIS COURTS 


NTENDED originally as a game to be played upon lawns 
of ‘‘ the stately homes of England,” lawn tennis, with its 
present world-wide sway and its endless season, demands 
many modern varieties of playing surface. It may 
be said without fear of contradiction that devctees of 

the game who do not play on grass by far outnumber those 
who do. I yield to none, however, in my admiration and 
appreciation of a grass court that plays true. 

But our variable climate, unlike that of sunnier countries, 

frequently frustrates the efforts of the most skilful turf growers, 
and, rather than wreck a good grass court in wet weather, 
it is undoubtedly better to construct a hard-surfaced court that 
quickly absorbs or. disperses rain, and so provides more 
continuous play. 
No country house can be said to be complete, nowadays, 
without a hard court, playable in almost any weather, and 
practically all the year round. Hard courts are becoming 
universal for everyday wear, but I must add that there are 
grass courts in gardens near houses and club pavilions that 
should never be superseded. They are part and parcel of the 
garden itself. These are the lawn tennis courts that, because 
of their cool, green, restful appearance, viewed from the windows, 
should remain lawns as well as courts. 

Too often, in anger at the weather and in haste to play, 
enthusiasts have had hard courts dumped down without any 
regard to the suitability of the site or the ultimate perspective 
of the grounds when the work is completed. Some say it is 
the court that counts and not the scenery, but I find that sur- 
roundings “‘ atune to the tone”’ of a court have a good deal to 
do with the sheer delight of the game. The green close-cropped 
privet hedge sets off any colour of court, and is an excellent 
background to the white ball. 

But our unfortunate and unkind English climate, which 
plays havoc with the grass court, has driven the majority of 
players into hard court circles. And it must be admitted 
that playing on a smooth, dry hard court compared with 
playing on a grass court is like dancing in a ballroom com- 
pared with dancing on a lawn. That is one of the secrets 
of the hard court’s success. The greatest advantage of the 
hard court, of course, lies in the fact that rain cannot lie long on 
the surface. Showers do not, as in the case of grass, hold up 
play for indefinite periods. Rain runs off or soaks through 
almost at once. Play can be resumed a few minutes after the 
heaviest showers. 

On certain hard courts you can play through a rainstorm 
if for any reason that is necessary. I remember a desperate 
duel in a terrific downpour between J. B. Gilbert, then at the 
top of his form, and Jean Washer, the Belgian champion, fighting 


superbly. It was during the first British Hard Court Champion- 
ships at Torquay. Both left-handers, both hard drivers, the 
gruelling game was remarkable not only for the number of 


rackets buckled and broken in the lashing rain, but for the amazing 
porousness of the hard court. Like the sands of the Sahara, 
the court drank deep and survived the flood. The all-weather 
claim was amply proved on that notable occasion. 

Though many different kinds and colours of hard courts 
are now in vogue as the result of many years of experiment, 
engineering experts are still engrossed in various exacting tests 
with a view to discovering the elusive ideal in colour, elasticity, 
surface drainage, pace, bound, foothold and durability. The 
majority of players agree that the most effective colour is grass 
green; and already fortunes have been spent in the search for 
a perfect hard court of that colour. The green colour problem, 
I am led to believe by one who has carried out experiments, 
is likely to be solved in the near future. The red court makers 
are as ].cen, if not keener, than others in the quest for green, and 
considerable success has attended costly efforts. 


With a clear vision of urgent requirements in the lawn 
tennis world, famous turf gardeners, and growers of seeds for 
Jawns long before lawn tennis began, have launched out boldly 
into the profession of hard court craftsmen. Their knowledge 
of landscape gardening is of the utmost advantage to those wishing 
to preserve the picturesque in the garden with the hard court. 

On the question of colours, there are grey, red and green 
concretes, brown, black and green asphaltes; grey and 
green and red granite chips; green Westmorland slate, red 
rubble, breeze and broken brick. Other colour mixtures are 
known to their inventors only. 

Red courts are liked because they lend an autumnal touch 
of flame colour to green surroundings, the picturesque effect 
of a red stone quarry on a wooded hillside. Green hard courts, 
on the other hand, blend beautifully with the natural charm of 
lawns and trees and shrubs and flowers. Like white picture 
frames, the rectangular lines pick out pleasant panels on the 
landscape. 

Green courts, so far, can command the highest price. A 
leading maker gives the price of a well known red court, exclu- 
sive of fittings and labour, at {110 ; and of a green court, similarly 
limited in equipment, at £160. On this hasis, he adds, a green 
court de luxe would cost £550—a modest sum compared with the 
price of an ordinary red court a few years ago, viz., £1,000 to 
£1,250. As to prices, perhaps the best proof of the value of 
lawn tennis courts is the difference in the cost of properties 
with or without them. Private hard courts are each 
worth {50 a year more rent. Public hard courts, for which 
fees are charged, pay back the cost within from twelve to 
eighteen months. 

In the making of hard courts, as in the growing of grass 
courts, a great number of things have to be taken into con- 
sideration. First of all there is the choice of a site. This is 
a point of great importance to players. Courts must be laid 
out longitudinally, north and south, in this country, within 
the variation of only a point or two on the compass. Only 
the eagle, it is said, can stare at the sun. With this orientation 
of the court the eyes of players will not, as unhappily is so 
often the case, be blinded by the rays of the setting sun, which 
sometimes entirely stops play. Many precious hours of evening 
piay are wasted on a court laid in the wrong way. 

Another advantage about hard courts, properly constructed, 
is that when they are down they do not require much more 
attention than watering and rolling. Some do not need even 
that, while others of the older forms require a surface dressing 
to keep them in good condition. One of the latest developments 
in hard court construction is the production of red or green con- 
crete paving slabs, about two inches thick, which can be trans- 
ported anywhere, and laid by any building contractor, not 
necessarily an expert in court work. There is nothing new. I 
am informed by a Scottish friend that this would appear to be 
a modern variant of a court made of Caithness flagstones in 
the grounds of Thurso Castle forty-six years ago, when the 
game was only six years old! A really good hard court, giving 
a uniformly true bound to the ball, may be the nearest to the 
ideal; but although hard courts have improved out of all 
knowledge, and are particularly suited to our trying climatic 
conditions, they can never completely oust the English grass 
court, which fits in so well with our garden landscapes. 

Over the sea arises a sign of the times. The greatest 
international contest in the game next year will take place in 
France. France captured the Davis Cup from the United 
States. The Challenge Round will be played for the first time 
on hard courts. All the world’s greatest players were trained 
on hard courts. The harder the court, the hardier the players. 
The skilled hard-court craftsman is the man of the moment in 
the lawn tennis world. HEcTOR BARRON. 
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 =6as-s much = as_ upon» skilful 
wielding of the tennis racket 
depends the standard of play 
attainable. Recognition of this 
fact explains the big demand for 


GAZE’S 
) ALL- WEATHER 
RED & GREEN 
HARD COURTS 


Write now for details and free 
Brochure ‘‘ C.” 


W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd. 


Kingston-on-Thames 
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“THE YORK” 


BITUMINOUS HARD POROUS TENNIS COURT 


Can now be finished in a 
“Golden Brown” colour which 
is not so trying to the eyes 


as the Red or Black shades. 


These courts are absolutely weatherproof, 
cannot be broken up by play, and require no 
watering. All lines are inlaid in white marble. 


Send for Booklet and references to Sole Maker: 


E. J. TREASURE, Hard Court ——— YORK 


SARNARDS satvion 


Specialise in Tennis Court Enclosures 



































}; SPECIMEN PRICE of Enclosure for Full size Doubles court, r2oft. x 6oft. 
j x oft. high. Top rail galvanized tube and 4 lower wires in £40 25 :0 
*Io gauge, 7-ply strand, 2 gates, necessary netting and strainers ° 
Other sizes quoted for on application. Carriage Paid 























ETON COLLEGE, WINDSOR 


Amongst the numerous orders for“‘ EN- TOUT- 
CAS” Courts recently received from all parts 
of the world, is one for 


8 “EN-TOUT-CAS” 
HARD LAWN COURTS 


Together with the complete 
equipment for same, from 


ETON COLLEGE 


The Leading Players, Clubs and 
Experts know that the “ EN-TOUT-CAS” 
are without doubt the 


BEST 


DURABLE—FAST—CORRECT BOUNCE 


Etc. 





POST FREE—Book No. 3 with Special Supplement from the SOLE MAKERS : 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS Co. (Syston), LTD. 
SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 


London Offices: Fortnum & Mason, 182, Piccadilly, W.1 


United States Agents: 
H. A. ROBINSON & Co., Inc., 128, Water Street, NEW YORK 





We are specialists in Landscape Work 
and Garden Ornamentation. Advice 
and Estimates Free 
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THE DESIGN OF CLOSED CARS 


T is wonderful what an astonishing 
amount of enclosed space and comfort 
can be erected by a skilled body 
builder on the narrow limits of 


car chassis. The architect 
who lays out a building on a 
confined site has to be a master 
of economising space, but the 
body designer has raised this 
matter of economy to a fine 
art. By dint of artful curves 
he steals an inch or so _ here 
and there, the reduction of the 
section of a door pillar may 
yield another three-quarters of 
an inch, and then, when he has 
formed the outer limits of his 
shell, dimensioned his doors and 
windows, determined the roof 
level and shaped his external 
lines, then every square inch of 
internal space has to be de- 
veloped to its fullest capacity. 
Cushions must be the softest— 
and the least bulky; air takes 
less space than springs or pad- 
ding. Recesses for fitments have 
to be arranged so that the 
perfect car is as full of con- 
veniences as a conjuror’s hat, 
and this scheme has to be carried 
out within a shell of woodwork 
or fabric, or even metal, Ina 
Lanchester car this becomes, in 
essence, very much more of an 
engineering job than an ordinary 
coachbuilder’s job. The whole 
car, chassis and body together, is 
viewed, as it were, as a coherent 
metallic unit. 

A special sub-frame of alumin- 
ium alloy, embodying integrally 
built cast aluminium brackets, 
sockets and _ skeleton frame- 
work to receive the members 
of the coach body, is mounted 
on the chassis in a special way. 
Rubber buffers are interposed 
at all connection points between 
sub-frame and chassis, so that 
no road shock or vibration is 
directly transmitted to the body. 
The skeleton body is erected on 
the frame and _ sheathed in 
aluminium panelling, which is 
welded together to prevent 
noise. 

Less spacious, perhaps, but 
still designed for cars of equally 
luxurious type, are the Hoyal 
bodies, a specimen of which is 
figured on a Daimler chassis. 
Here we have a_ high-grade 
light-weight fabric body on low 
cabin lines with a raked wind 
screen and a _ rounded, part 
stream-lined back, affording 
ample luggage accommodation. 

When one considers the 
many duties of a big closed car, 
how it is used in part for tour- 
ing, in part for ordinary town 
work—going to dances, etc.— 
and in part as a weather-proof 
luncheon car at races or out- 
door events, then one realises 
how important adaptability 
of internal fittings may be. 
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The best packed luncheon in the world limousine. Messrs. T. C. Beadle, Limited, 
may be robbed of its savour if one meet the difficulty well with a body 
has to eat it in cramped discomfort on a Talbot chassis. Here we have an 
on the muddy footboards of a crowded occasional table in the centre of the car 


40 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER LANCHESTER SEVEN-SEATER ENCLOSED DRIVE LIMOUSINE 
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HOYAL SPORTS SALOON ON DAIMLER CHASSIS. 
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ALUMINUM LIMOUSINE BY HALL LEWIS ON MINERVA CHASSIS. 
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One continual 


round of pleasure 
typifies the long life of the 


12 h.p. 2/3 seater 


Latest All-Weather Equipment. Highest 
grade Coachwork. Best Leather Upholstery. 
Detachable accelerated combustion head. 


Four speeds forward 
and reverse. Four Wheel £ 2 60 
Brakes. Tax £11. 


Range: 9 h.p., 12 h.p., 15/20 h.p. (4-cyl.), 17/50 h.p., 
26°8 (6-cyl.) - - - - - from £190 


Warning. With every Fiat Car Registered Offices and Showrooms: 
a full guarantee is issued by 43.44, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
this company. Every purchaser ’Phones: Gerrard 6 lines 
should obtain this guarantee Wires: “ Fiatism, ee, ft Eel. 
and see that it bears the chassis 


and engine numbers of the For everything pertaining to spares, 


- service, etc., communicate direct 
machine purchased. The public withthe works, Wembley, Middlesex. 
is warned not to purchase a 


car without this guarantee. FIAT (England) Ltd. 


— 
£9 
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The Car of International Reputation 
























































which, when not needed, obligingly turns 
itself into a pair of sideways facing 
occasional seats. The same problem is 
met by Messrs. Elkington and Co. on a 
Hispano-Suiza chassis by orienting revolv- 
ing the occasional seats and 
fitting drop-down flap tables. 
In this car, in which the wood- 
work is in bird’s-eve maple, 
the ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
companions are cut out of the 
solid wood and a special can- 
teen cabinet is fitted between 
the occasional seats. As a 
concession to the owner driver 
the partition between driver’s 
seat and rear is removable at 
will, a convenience which vastly 
extends the amenities of the car 
when a full complement is 
carried. 

Practically speaking, a 
properly built body adds enor- 
mously to the potential ac- 
commodation of the car. It is 
not only in the matter of extra 
space for people, but there is 


also extra space for things. 
Tools, for instance, which in 


the usual way we stow under the rear 
seat or the floor boards or in some 
place chosen so that everyone in the car 
must get out if anything is wanted, can be 
stowed accessibly in special compartments 
in the valances or under the running 


{NTERIOR OF VAN DEN PLAS BODY ON BENTLEY, 
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INTERIOR OF BODY, BY J. C. BEADLE, ON TALBOT CHASSIS, SHOWING OCCASIONAL SEATS AS FOLDED FOR TABLE. 


boards. Further, these can be so fixed 
that they cannot rattle. An example of 
this is seen in the Martin Walker body on a 
Rolls-Royce chassis. Here a tool drawer 
is fitted beneath the front passenger seat, 





ELKINGTON SALOON, ON HISPANO-SUIZA, SHOWING REVOLVING 
SEATS AND FLAP TABLES. 


empty drawers for clothes or kit of any 
kind are fitted below the rear seats, 
and in the valance lockers a device is 
incorporated which switches on a light 
inside them when the doors are opened. 
In the specially built body all one’s 








SALOON BODY, BY 





MARTIN WALKER, SHOWING TOOL COMPARTMENT IN 
ACCESSIBLE PLACE. 
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little accessories are built in, and often 
specially designed for the particular body. 
The general effect is very much happier 
than that produced by buying extra 
gadgets separately and attempting to 
harmonise them with the body 
you already have. In particu- 
lar it allows you to express to 
the full all your own personal 
ideas of what you want in the 
way of fitments in your own 
car. In your built body, 
whether it is coach-built or 
fabric, you get a general har- 
mony of surroundings, and, 
above all, you get driving 
comfort. It is astonishing what 
a difference good upholstery, 
noiseless bodies and_ sound, 
draughtless design make. 
Nothing makes motoring 
more tiring than a bad or in- 
differently made body. These, 
nowadays, are far less common 
than they were, and the average 
maker’s body is astonishingly 
good value within its natural 
limits, but it inevitably lacks 
that sense of individual taste 
and personal choice which one associates 
with one built to special order. It is the 
difference between the ready-made and 
the made-to-measure, and the body em- 
bodying your own ideas, means car comfort ; 
and sound economy of health and nerves. 
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Vauxhall 





Planned by engineers who were also 
idealists — Basic Balance their ideal. 
For Basic Balance is the proper com- 
bination of all the points looked for in 
the perfect car — speed, power, appear- 
ance, smoothness, economy ; not one of 
these virtues achieved at the expense 
of another. Let us show you the new 
Vauxhall 20-60 —- the car that 


accomplished this ideal. We are the 


has 


London distributors of this motoring 


180 GREAT PORTLAND 


HAW & KILBU 





| masterpiece — that car that everyone 


is talking about. We have these new 
Vauxhalls here for you to see — for 
you to be driven out in or to drive 
yourself. We have the full range to 
show you. Prices from £475! The 
first time any six-cylinder Vauxhall 
has been sold under £1,000! Call as 
soon as you can. Or send a postcard 
for a complete catalogue of this 


epoch-making car. 


,reeeel, Wt 


LONDON DISTRIBUTORS FOR VAUXHALL MOTORS 





LTD 



















SENSE AND 


NLIKE most ideal things the 

ideal motor driver is made and 

not born. Handling of a mechan- 

ical contrivance like a motor car 

to the complete satisfaction and 
happiness of the driver, of those he meets 
on the road and of the car itself is an 
accomplishment acquired only by the 
exercise of some knowledge, and more 
experience. It is possible for the written 
word to give the greater part, but not 
all, of the necessary knowledge; and to give 
the basis of the experience, but not the 
experience itself. 

Having said this, I will contradict 
myself by saying that the really first- 
class all-round driver 7s born rather than 
made. By which I mean to convey that 
there are some people who try to drive a 
motor car and will never do anything but 
try, success seems utterly beyond their 
grasp; there are others who take to the 
game as a duck takes to water. These 
latter never seem to need to learn; but 
the fact of the matter is that their only 
difference from the others is that they 
learn more quickly and more easily. 

WHO ARE THE OFFENDERS ? 

There are, it is to be feared, some 
very queer ideas about as to what con- 
stitutes good motor car driving. So long 
as there are people at the wheel of cars 
who think that rushing past everybody, 
cutting-in through spaces barely big enough 
for their mere wheel track and using their 
brakes for sudden stoppages as though no 
other kind of stoppage were possible—so 
long as there exist people like this the 
standard of car driving will remain un- 
necessarily low. But such people do 
exist; they may be found occasionally 
among the ranks of novices, more seldom 
among drivers who have a few much 
advertised speed achievements to their 
credit, never among the really expert 
racing men and most often of all among 
those people who are only happy when they 
are “‘ showing-off.”” It is queer what an 
effect is exercised on some _ drivers, 
especially those young in years or experi- 
ence, when a new passenger climbs up 
alongside. Unless they make an effort 
at being brilliant they fear they may be 
stigmatised as incompetent. Anything 
more absurd cannot be imagined, but 
almost invariably the root cause of a 
serious breach of the elementary canons 
of road sense is an absurdity. When it is 
not mere silliness, it is utter lack of any 
consideration for others—pure selfishness. 

Much is now being done towards the 
elimination of these foolish and _ selfish 
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SENSIBILITY ON THE ROAD 


drivers, and if the process is slow it behoves 
us all to help it along to the best of our 
ability, by humble example and precept. 
Now there are many things that the 
motorist may, and indeed must, do for 
himself, and if they may be elaborated and 
expounded in detail, practically every 
one of them is covered by ore simple 
rule. This basic canon of road sense has 
been given many times in these pages, but 
in view of its importance, no apology is 
needed for its repetition. It is, never go 
faster than will allow you to stop com- 
pletely within the distance for which you 
know the road is clear. 

If this almost childishly simple little 
rule were universally observed by every- 
body who used the roads, accidents would 
not be reduced, they would stop entirely. 
That, of course, would represent an ideal 
condition for which very reason it is never 
likely to be realised. But there is no 
reason why everybody should not do his 
and her bit towards helping the end that 
all desire. Let us see just what that rule 
and its observance involve. 

The emphasis needs to be put on the 
word know / It is not enough to believe, 
it is not enough that the road ought to 
be clear; the essence of the business is 
that it zs clear and you know it to be so. 
Consider a few simple applications. 

SPEED WITH SAFETY. 

You are the driver of a fast car on 
a wide open road that you can see for 
nearly a mile ahead, not a common road 
perhaps, but still a road anything but 
unknown even in this land of blind corners 
and cross roads. You feel perfectly safe 
and justified in putting your foot hard down 
and you are slipping along at an easy mile 
a minute. It may be illegal, but as every 
motorist from Cabinet Minister to chimney- 
sweep breaks the law every time he goes 
out on the road, what’s the odds? Now 
you know, or as a competent driver you 
ought to know, your braking distance, that 
at 60 m.p.h. your car requires 150yds. 
for bringing to a complete stop (that is a 
fair average distance for a modern family 
touring car with four - wheel brakes). 
At the end of that mile stretch visibility 
of the road is lost on account of a bend, 
or one perceives a cross road indicated by 
a sign post, though obscured itself by 
hedges so that traffic on it could not be 
seen. The casual driver will wait until he 
is within fifty or sixty yards of that bend 
or crossing before he even decelerates his 
car; the good driver will take his foot off 
the accelerator when he is at least 150yds. 
away and he will approach the bend or 


crossing at a speed of about 20 m.p.h., 
at which speed his complete stopping 
distance will be more like 2oft. than 150yds. 
It will, indeed, be a bad crossing or bend 
that cannot be seen properly at a distance 
of 2oft., but if it is such a one, then the 
sensible driver will decelerate still further. 


OVERTAKING ON A_ BEND. 

That most dangerous and reprehensible 
of all manifestations of bad road sense, 
the overtaking of another moving vehicle 
on a bend, is automatically countered by 
application of our rule. When on a bend 
naturally restricted vision is limited still 
further by another vehicle just ahead, 
and here the only possible course is for the 
would-be overtaker to wait until he can 
see and know that his road is clear. 

The same rule will, if properly applied, 
prevent that bad habit of pedestrians of 
stepping off the pavement without looking 
to see if the road is clear, it will stop the 
cyclist who cuts off the corner as he enters 
a main road from some side turning and 
it would, given a fair chance, stop the 
child who suddenly dashes across the road 
after a ball. In fact, applied universally, 
it would stop everything undesirable. 
Because it is never likely to be applied 
universally, there is room for innumerable 
hints and precepts. Here are some of 
them. 

THE OFF-SIDE RULE. 

The Automobile Association has been 
busy during the past year or so in promul- 
gating what is called the off-side rule. It 
is not a very good rule, but as it would, 
if generally applied, have an excellent 
effect, it deserves commendation. It is 
that all traffic should give way to that 
approaching from the right. 

Nine-tenths of cross-road accidents 
are caused because each driver involved 
did not know what the other was going to 
do. In England we have no law that gives 
precedence to traffic on the main road and 
if we had there would often be uncer- 
tainty as to which was the main road. 
There used to be such a ruling in both 
France and Scotland, but it has recently 
been dropped in both countries and France 
has adopted the off-side rule, giving it 
the force of law. It is a good rule for 
France where the rule of the road is the 
same as the rule of the sea, on which this 
off-side rule is based. When two ships 
under power tend to meet, the one that 
has the other to starboard must give way. 
In England where our rule of the road 
says that we must keep to the left the off- 
side rule ought logically to be the near-side 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 





The purchase of a Rolls-Royce car has been described as the 


equivalent of an investment in a gilt-edged security. 


Low cost of upkeep, freedom from constant repairs, and a moder- 
ate vate of depreciation even after many years of constant usage, 
are all advantages for which the Rolls-Royce i famous. 


There 1s economy in the possession of a Rolls-Royce. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders), L?: 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING MOTOR CARS. 
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rule, but that does not matter. So long 
as we can have a definite rule that all can 
learn and observe, let us have it, and not try 
to contuse the issue by arguing that another 
rule would be better still. 
THE CORRECT SIDE OF THE ROAD. 
in England we have, of course, no 
definite law that requires traffic to keep 
to one side of the road in preference to 
another. Our keeping to the left isa custom 
and nothing more, its sole legal basis being 
the law that requires traffic to overtake 
on the right side of the overtaken vehicle 
and to keep to the left when meeting other 
traffic. But it issound common sense that 
prompts all intelligent road users to extend 
this scanty legal requirement into an 
unwritten law to keep to the left at all 
times when no definite reason exists for 
doing otherwise. 

Much trouble and _ inconvenience 
caused by those drivers who insist on 
hugging the crown of the road, among 
whom, for some queer reason, women seem 
to be in the majority. The woman driver 
of a car can as often as not be detected 
from behind as socn as her car is visible, 
by the way in which she hugs the crown 
of the road, and it is a fact equally irritating 
that such drivers are generally most 
reluctant to draw in to their correct side 
to allow another vehicle to overtake them. 
Not so long ago one such driver wrote to 
the papers complaining of the way in which 
other drivers insisted on passing him on 
his near side. Naturally enough he was 
duly asked how could other drivers pass 
him on the near side if he did not drive 
too far out in the road, but the very 
writing of the original letter speaks elo- 
quently of the utter lack of appreciation 
of the elementary canons of road sense of 
those who commit these elementary faults. 
AUDIBLE WARNING OF APPROACH. 

The use of the horn is a very sore 
point in these days of heavy and increasing 
motor traffic. On the one hand, the 
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driver 1s urged to give audible warning 
of approach on every possible occasion ; 
on the other, he is blamed as a wretched 
nuisance, and whenever the correspondence 
columns of the Press are in need of a “ fill’’ 
a letter directed against the nuisance 
of motor horns can generally be found. 
The right and wrong of this matter can 
only be left to the discretion of the driver, 
but this much may be said: except in 
South Hampshire, where the regulation 
and control of motcr traffic is conducted 
on lines that no one but the local authori- 
ties ever attempts to understand ,it is 
generally safer to incur the wrath of the 
newspaper correspondent than the dis- 
pleasure of those who enforce the law. 
When in doubt sound the horn, and so 


avoid the trap set by that doubtful 
wording of the law that requires the 
motor driver to give audible warning 


6“ 


of approach “‘ whenever necessary.”” A 
word of unpleasant abuse because the 
sound of your horn has displeased a 
sleepy pedestrian is more welcome than 
a fine or settled responsibility for an 
accident because you failed to give audible 
warning of approach. The safest rule is 
to sound the horn before the definite 
need for it becomes apparent. Sound 
it before reaching crossings, before passing 
that stationary ‘bus or tram-car, and 
before arriving level with the policeman 
on point duty, the cyclist or pedestrian 
who does not appear to be aware of your 
approach. 

Now, all these things indicate the 
need for thought, and the hali-mark of 
the really capable driver is that he does 


not need to think. He does the right 
thing by instinct, just as a swimmer 


will strike out as soon as he falls acciden- 
tally into water. And it is the acquisition 
of this instinct for doing the right thing 
and, above all, doing it quickly, that 
should be the aim of everybody who tries 
to drive a motor car. It is an acquisition 
that will come in time and, once arrived 
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is not likely to depart. But patience and 
care are needed to ‘smooth the path of 
its arrival. 

THE MECHANICS OF DRIVING. 

No one can handle a car as it ought 
to be handled without having complete 
mastery of its mechanics. That is a mere 
truism, but it is very interesting, not to 
say painful sometimes, to contrast the 
incapable driver with one who has every- 
thing at his finger tips—at his toe tips 
would be more accurate perhaps—and 
who does what is required not as the 
result of conscious thinking but simply 
as a subconscious process. In my early 
davs as a driver I once asked a well 
known woman expert, one of the very 
rare women who really can drive a car, 
to explain to me the mystery of her 
perfect gear changing on a car that in 
this respect beat me entirely. She replied 
that she couldn’t explain anything: 
“when driving a car I don’t know what 
to do, but it generally seems to be the 
right thing’’ was the nearest she could 
get to the explanation I sought. I won't 
mention the lady’s name, but although 
little has been heard of her for some 
time, her reputation still lives as one of 
the most dashing and yet most careful 
and skilful drivers ever to win a race. 

SUBCONSCIOUS CONTROL. 

That perfect co-ordination between 
subconscious mind and the mechanics 
of car control should be the possession 
of all who drive. A left foot that can 
have the clutch right out and a right 
foot that can have the brake right on 
with no more thinking than is required 
to carry a fork to one’s mouth, and a 
hand at the wheel that, without a heavy 
and tiring grasp all the time, can yet 
tighten for a sudden swerve in a tinv 
fraction of a second—these are not things 
that are learnt or acquired in five minutes, 
but no one should consider that he can 
really drive until he has them. 










THE AUSTIN 20H.P. “ 


RANELAGH.” 








PRICES 


The Austin “* Twenty” from £425 


The Austin “ Sixteen” 
“Light Six” from - - £355 


The Austin “ Twelve ” from £255 
The Austin ‘* Seven ”’ from £135 


Austin qualities. 
miles of unfailing economical service. 
excellence 
Austin, from the 
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actually means. 
‘Seven ’ 


The unique Austin range provides a car for every need. 





The same fine qualities 


"to the 20 h.p. 6-cylinder 


Each Austin is the best in its class, 








WORKS 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 479/483, Oxford St., W. 1 
(Near Marble Arch) 


BUY 
BRITISH 
GOODS 


The passing miles prove Austin Excellence 


It is not only during the first few thousand miles that you appreciate 
It is during the following twenty, thirty or fifty thousand 
Then you will realise what Austin 
characterise every 
‘Ranelagh ’’ Limousine. 


and all are most reasonably priced. 


Motorists visiting England should enquire concerning our Export scheme, enabling them t> purchase a new Austin 


in England at the ‘ 


* delivered overseas price, 


exporting it on depariure without trouble or further expense. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MOTORISTS 


Motors are taxed more heavily in Great 
Britain than in any other country. The tax is 
also unfair, because vehicles are not taxed in 
proportion to their use of the road. 


The Automobile Association has fought this 
iniquitous method of taxation from the first, and 
has striven for the Petrol Tax, which is the only 
fair system. 


Under the Petrol Tax every motorist would pay 
according to his use of the road, and he would 
pay as and when he used the road. Under the 
present system he must pay the full tax in 
advance, no matter how little he may use the road. 


A Petrol Tax would be fair to all. Motorists 
could keep their cars in use throughout the year, 
and have them available for every emergency. 
There would be better transport facilities at 
all times. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted the 
merits of the Petrol Tax in 1926, and said “‘I have 
not abandoned the hope of making such a change 
during the lifetime of the present Parliament.” 
The Automobile Association asks for the co- 
operation of every motorist in hastening this 
long overdue reform. We want a Petrol Tax 
in the next Budget. 


For the Executive Committee 


( ao MN nal A ntl 


The Automobile Association, 
Fanum House, New Coventry Street, London, W.1 


Secretary. 


Motorists are invited to apply to The Automobile 
Association for Booklet “What the Petrol Tax Means.” 
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LAWLESS performance, 
the utmost reliability, 
and a distinctiveness 

which is unequalled by any 
other car on the road, have 
made the 20.9h.p. Crossley 
the Supreme Six. 


Its value is unquestioned. 

ake, for example, the 
“Canberra” Enclosed Limou- 
sine. This spacious car, built 
on the long wheelbase chassis, 
has ample room for seven 
persons, is beautifully finished 


throughout and replete with 
every requirement for absolute 
comfort. It is probably the 
best value in high grade cars 
ever offered to the public. 


THE SUPER SIX 


An exceptionally fast and 
attractive Fabric Saloon. Ex- 
traordinary acceleration and 
general performance yet per- 
fectly tractable and comfort- 
able. Able to compete with 
anything on the road. £795 














EF 


PRICES ad 
Super Six Fabric Saloon - £795 
(including dipping headlights, spot 
light, luggage trunk, spring gaiters, 
step mats,wireless, cigar lighter, etc.) 


20'9 H.P. MODELS 












Five-seater Touring Car - £675 
Fabric Saloon - - - £720 
“Aero”? Saloon (coachbuilt) £750 
Saloon de Luxe (coachbuilt) £795 






Short Wheelk Enclosed 
Limousine - . - £820 
“Canberra "’ Enc. Limousine £875 


Enclosed Landaulette - £895 


CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., 
MANCHESTER, AND 20, 
CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 











¥ 
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‘* Canberra” Fnelosed 


Limousine. 
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Not long ago I witnessed an ideal 
example of this lack of subconscious 
control that is the hall-mark of the incom- 
petent driver. Descending that steep 
Guildford High Street at its busiest 
one fine Saturday afternoon, the driver 
of a Talbot car stopped his engine. He 
immediately put on his brakes, stopped 
the car and pressed the starter switch. 
As luck would have it, the engine refused 
to fire, as will the best of engines at times. 
And so this driver kept his car stationary 
in the middle of this busy street with 
literally almost a mile of traffic held up 
behind him for at least five minutes 
before he got going, after having at last 
started his engine, engaged his gear and 
moved forward in the ordinary way of 
starting away from rest on the level. 
Had a moderately sound driver been at 
the wheel of that car the following traffic 
would not have been delayed by his 
engine stubbornness for one second. He 
would have allowed his car either to run 
forward with the gear in neutral until 
he could draw into the side of the 
road or he would have let it run with 
the gear engaged and the clutch out 
until it had attained a speed of 
10 m.p.h., when release of the clutch 
pedal would have a stronger starting 
effect on the engine than all the electric 
starters in the world. 


JUDGMENT. 


Combined with this question of 
mechanical control is that of judgment— 
judgment of speed, distance, accelerating 
and decelerating ability both of one’s 
own car and that of the other man’s: 
your own is the only one which matters, 
for it is the only one you can control. 
In practice we judge these things sub- 
consciously, but it is a knowledge born 
of practice, and the swifter the reaction 
the higher the natural aptitude of the 
driver, There is, however, one test worth 
remembering about this. It is, if ever 
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you have to pause and ask yourself 
“Can I do it?” the answer is that 
you most emphatically cannot. In other 
words, whenever there is a shadow of 
doubt in your mind as to whether a 
certain course is possible, you must 
not under any circumstances attempt 
that course. 

Remembrance and observance of these 
two little rules will automatically prevent 
most of the abuses of the motor car that 
justly annoy other road users. 





MOTOR TAX PETITION. 


HE motorist and the motor car 

manufacturer alike suffer under the 

injustice of the present system of 
car taxation, for not only is the tax bad in 
principle, in that it involves an inequitable 
distribution of the burden, but it is very 
definitely restrictive of trade. The pur- 
chase of a second car or the retention of 
an old one is frequently abandoned, simply 
because a heavy tax has to be paid on 
it in advance, whether it is used or 
not. 

The Automobile Association is organis- 
ing a petition to Parliament urging the 
necessity of early repeal of the horse- 
power taxation system and the adoption 
of a flat rate petrol tax as the basis on 
which revenue should be raised. 

Among the objections which would 
be overcome by the petrol tax are: 

(a) It is collected by a method which 
entirely ignores the extent of road usage, 
despite the fact that the tax was originally 
imposed solely for road costs. 

(b) A great number of owner-drivers 
who are only able to use their cars occa- 
sionally or at week-ends are unduly 
penalised by having to pay the same tax 
as those who are using their cars 
continually. 

(c) The payment of a lump sum tax 
in advance presses hardly upon motorists 
of moderate means. 
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(d) The keeping of reserve vehicles 
is discouraged, as the person owning two 
cars, only one of which is on the road at 
a time, is compelled to pay full tax on 
both cars. 

(e) Large numbers of second-hand 
cars which—with the petrol tax—would 
be occasionally used, are lying idle through- 
out the country, because of the liability 
to heavy taxation immediately they are 
taken into use. 

The Automobile Association contends 
that the case for the petrol tax has been 
proved up to the hilt, that there is little 
or no difficulty in defining motor spirit 
for the purposes of taxation, that the 
possibilities of the tax being evaded are 
remote, that theoretical objections of 
this kind have been exaggerated out of 
all proportion to their real importance, 
and that—given the goodwill of the 
authorities—a flat rate duty is a practic- 
able and sound basis for the equitable 
taxation of motor owners. 

The common sense of these proposals 
will commend itself to all motorists and 
to the industry in general. In addition, 
the suggested change is in accordance 
with sound psychology, for it substitutes 
indirect for direct taxation. We should 
probably pay just as much, but we should 
pay it in a far easier way. The main 
gain to the private motorist would be 
that taxation would be in proportion 
to usage. In practice this means a 
comfortable mind, a pleasant flexibility. 
At present there is for the man of moderate 
means a dreadful finality about these 
matters. We buy smaller cars to avoid 
the heavy annual tax. We scrap old 
friends which we should otherwise keep 
for secondary duty in the country, 
and the tax is always a restriction on 
the mind and on the purse. A change in 
policy will benefit everybody, probably 
the Exchequer as well, for it is an economic 
fact that the easier it is to use a thing the 
greater the number likely to come into use. 













































































Specially Prepared 
for the Owner-Driver 





NEWNES’ MOTORISTS’ TOURING GUIDE 
AND ROAD MAPS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 





John 


EXAMINE THE GUIDE 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 
FREE OF CHARGE 
AND WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION BY 
POSTING COUPON 
TO-DAY ! 


FREE 


APPROVAL 7 





Newnes’ Motorists’ Touring Guide contains nearly 100 
“age 8 coloured Road Maps of the British Isles by 
Bartholomew, including the New Arterial Roads. 
The work is complete i in two volumes, bound in limr 
waterproof leather cloth. 


: Volume I, containing the Maps, is a thin handy book, particularly con- 
venient} for use when touring. 
attached to the two front edges of the cover in such a way that they can be in- 


Transparent flaps, marked in inch squares, are 


serted in any part of the book, thus aidin 
easy reference. 


Volume II is divided into two well-illustrate: 
sections. The first deals in an interesting an 
informative manner with all the Great Trunk 
Highways and Touring Centres. The secon: 
section deals in alphabetical order with the mos: 
important cities, towns and resorts to be foun: 
upon our roads, and is packed with information 
of vital importance to every Tourist. 


= ee eee ee ee 


’ To 7 ye LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY, 


68, CHANDOS ST., LONDON, W.C.’ 


Please cade me, carriage paid, for Five Days’ FRE!: 
Examination, ‘ ‘Newnes’ Motorists’ Touring Guide,’’ in Tw* 
by gy On the FIFTH DAY I will send you a paymert 

2/6, to be followed by seven monthly payments of 5/- 


Ge (Cate Price 36/-) or return the volumes at your expense 
a without liability on my part. Iam not under 21 years of age. 


i NAME............. 














\ ll Gj ADDRESS 


C.L. 18/2/28 





SEND NO MONEY WITH THIS COUPON 
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To read after a day 
in the open, or on 
a journey to a better 
place than London 
Town, you'll find 
nothing better than 


Ben 
Watson 


o 


C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 

(the creator of Capt. Kettle) 

with 16 Plates by Gilbert 
Holiday. 





Price 10s. 6d. net. 





e 


‘* A fine fellow is Ben”... ‘‘ The 
grouse shooting blacksmith”. . ‘‘A 
keen sportsman with a racy 
tongue”... ‘A true Yorkshire- 
man” ...‘* A human, humorous, 
clubbable fellow”’ . . ‘‘ His wit and 
philosophy are sound” and ‘his 
imperturbability carries him to com- 
plete success on moor and deer 
forest, in trade and in love.” 

Vide Press Notices. 


NOTE.—A limited number of copies 

printed on special paper and uncut have 

been autographed by the author and are 

available at £2 2s. net. Of all Book- 

sellers or from the Publishers, Country 

Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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HE Six Cylinder ‘‘ Stan- 
dard’’ is a car which 
can be bought with the 


greatest confidence. A beau- 
tifully smooth engine embodying 
seven sturdy crankshaft bearings, 
and with all reciprocating parts 
minutely balanced, the car is a 
pleasure to drive ; it is exceptionally 
lively and powerful, and has an 
acceleration which is a delight. 
Examine the specification, then 
convince yourself by arranging for a 
demonstration through your near- 
est Standard Dealer. Carefully 
weigh up the merits and you will 
decide that for comfort, appearance, 
reliability and performance the 
Six Cylinder «‘ Standard ”’ is better 
than anything else previously pro- 
duced. 


The model illustrated is the 18/42 h.p. 
6 cyl. 4-speed ‘ Folke- 


stone ’’ Fabric = £ 4 40 


Other “ Standard ” Models from £190. 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


“ Standard’ Cars are cellulose finished in 
red, blue or fawn. Dunlop Tyres. 


The “ Standard” Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
London Showrooms: 49, Pall Mall, S.W.-r. 


Agents Everywhere. 





Daily Marl 


says 
of the NEW Standard Six: 


“WTS behaviour was in every way 

commendable. The engine ran 
sweetly throughout all its ranges of 
speed, on top, from approximately 

5-55 m.p.h. 
. . . You can drive the new Standard 
as long and often as you like at 50 
m.p.h., feeling all the time that this is 
well within its powers. 
GOOD HILL CLIMBER 


Petrol consumption worked out at 22 
miles to the gallon and oil consumption 
at 1,200 miles to the gallon— both 
reasonable. . Another considerable 
improvement I noticed was in regard 
to engine 

ACCELERATION ON TOP GEAR 


at the lower speeds, when good 
acceleration is so vital to safety. 

At £440 this car is an excellent con- 
tribution to the latest British develop- 
ment in inexpensive closed motoring.”’ 
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The plug for 1928 








Lodge C3 
sold everywhere 
5/- 
in sealed red 
metal box 


Ba GS od Ra Bs 


Unsurpassed by 
any other plug 
in the world 


LODGE PLUGS LTD., 


RUGBY 





The Finest Italian 
Vermouth 


183 








‘BOLIVAR, 
MASCOTAS 


LEON & CO., 60, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. mnbdvedout tonpon. 


TRY THESE HAVANA CIGARS, 


18/6 per box of 25 35/~ per box of 50 


Samples 9d. each, 


BEST VALUE TO-DAY. 





Carrtace Par, 
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GUN DOGS AT CRUFT’S 


RUFT’S SHOW is an annual 
event which embraces a good 
deal more than a pure dog show. 
It is one of the occasions of the 
year for the keepers, for not only 
do they see dogs, sporting and otherwise, 
in all shapes and quantities, but they also 
have an opportunity of seeing the game 
farmers and making preliminary arrange- 
ments for the year’s orders. There are, in 
addition, other matters of interest, a 
formidable selection of dog and game foods, 
an equally wide range of medicines and 
specifics and attractive displays of minor 
sporting accessories of all kinds. 

All day long the barking chorus of the 
exhibits continues, and the air is heavy 
with the familiar scent of disinfectant. 
There is refreshment available, and some 
of the stalls are turned, for the time being, 
into keepers’ clubs. The second day of 
Cruft’s is, perhaps, the biggest day for 
keepers, and this year it was evident that 
they formed a very heavy proportion of 
the audience watching the judging in 
the different rings. When it was a class of 
Labradors or spaniels the audience was 
massive ; terriers were popular, but pet 
dogs and dogs of no practical utility failed 
to hold the attention of the keepers. 
When these events came on they wandered 
about, met friends and discussed last 
season’s weather with considerable bitter- 
ness. 

The disaster to the partridges has 
meant that the pheasant population was 
shot rather more heavily than usual. 
This, too, needs replacement, and the 
demand for eggs this year is likely to be 
in excess of the available supply. It is 
as well to remember this and place orders 
early. 

“The retrievers are, of course, the special 
gun-dog event of interest, and Major 
Harding Cox’s awards were awaited with 
expectation. Lady Howe’s Champion 
Banchory Danilo and Juno were easy 
favourites among the Labradors. The 
puppy class is always interesting, perhaps 
more interesting to the average keeper 
than those grown champions which have 
attained eminent position. There is a 
speculative element about any puppy, 
and the question of field behaviour as well 
as show bench appearance is never far 
absent from the keeper’s mind. The 
Liphook kennels showed well and carried 
off some good awards. 

Curly retrievers, perhaps twenty years 
ago the commonest of all keepers’ dogs, 
were rather sparsely represented; but 
golden retrievers were seemingly more 
popular than usual and are obviously 
making headway in spite of the traditional 
adherence to a “ keeper’s black dog.” 
One point in their favour was particularly 
stressed by an expert trainer with many 
years of experience with all types of 
gun-dog. He suggested that once properly 
trained they were pre-eminently reliable 
and far less prone to be spoilt subsequently 
by careless masters than some other 


varieties. This is a comforting opinion, 
which should commend itself to the 
sportsman. 


The flat-coated class was, perhaps, 
hardly as fully represented at the Show 
as the Labradors or the golden, though 
it is, in practice, probably almost as well 
distributed as a working dog. The visiting 
Scottish keepers addressed a critical eye 
to the pointer and setter classes, for the 
increasing development of Scottish shoot- 
ings is bringing forward more small and 
intermediate sized moors which only afford 
limited driving and are rather better 
handled as dogging moors. 

Spaniels, as usual, were well repre- 
sented in all classes. The field spaniels 
shown were, in general, a good type of 
dog for practical purposes, and have been 
coming back steadily into popularity 








during recent years. Springers were very 
well represented, but, from the keeper’s 
point of view, the little cockers, delightful 
as they are, are too far on the small side 
for general sporting utility work. Their 
growing popularity with dog owners is, 
however, unquestionable. 

The gun-dog class shows the heaviest 
entry of all classes, and it is interesting 
to note that it is now more than double 
what it was five years ago, and shows 
a proportionately heavier increase than 
any other class of dog. Altogether, the 
1928 Show was extremely successful and 
representative, and can be taken as a 
re-assuring symptom of the continued 
and increasing interest taken in field 
sport in general. 


BIG-GAME HUNTING IN WEST 
AFRICA. 


HE hunting and shooting of the 

fauna of Africa have, of recent years, 

mostly been associated with the 
eastern and central parts of that continent. 
In pre-war days the big-game hunters’ 
paradise was the British East Africa 
Protectorate, known now as Kenya Colony, 
but some sportsmen favoured Rhodesia 
and some went farther afield in Uganda, 
the Belgian Congo or French Equatorial 
Africa. Since the war the English Sudan 
has become increasingly popular, as it 
offers a variety of game, and can, of course, 
be more easily reached from England, 
while rail and steamship facilities in the 
country itself bring the hunter nearer 
his quarry. 

The West African coast has attracted 
few sportsmen except as a_pushing-off 
place for a trip across central Africa, 
and it must be said that the shooting 


on the west coast is poor compared 
with east and central Africa. The one 
exception is, perhaps, the Portuguese 


territory known as Angola, where game 
is plentiful and nowadays more readily 


accessible. This has been made possible 
by the opening up of the Benguella 
Railway, which stretches from Lobito 


Bay on the coast to the borders of the 
Belgian Congo. Lobito Bay has a fine 
natural deep-water harbour, and is reached 
by British or Portuguese steamer. 

The finest trophy to be found in this 
country is, perhaps, the giant sable ante- 
lope, the horns of which have been known 
to measure 63ins. to 64ins. In addition, 
there are to be found in large numbers 
elephant, rhino, hippo, various kinds of 
antelope, including eland and waterbuck, 
also the greater koodoo in considerable 
numbers. The carnivora include lion 
and leopard, and it is the ambition of 
most sportsmen to bag at least one lion 
while on safari. 

Perhaps a feature affecting - Angola 
more than other shooting countries is 
that each species of game is to be found 
in its own particular district, and a hunter 
after a particular head can, by enquiry, 
ascertain his best direction and the facili- 
ties for reaching his desired hunting 
ground. The railway and other officials 
at Lobito Bay will readily offer him 
every assistance, but a licence to carry 
arms must first be obtained at the offices 
of the Portuguese Government at 
Benguella, the native town, which lies 
about twenty miles south of Lobito Bay. 

Elephant are found in the south- 
eastern part of Angola in considerable 
numbers, and this part of the country 
provides, perhaps, the largest variety of 
game in any quantities. 

From early May to early October is 
the best time of year for a shooting trip, 
this being the cold and dry season. During 
the rainy season the grass and thick 





foliage render the trekking or sight of 
game practically impossible. F. R. W. 


COVERT REPAIRS. 
WM vce ix ts finds the keeper 


active in his spring-cleaning of 

the coverts, for after the season 
there is a lot of tidying up to be done 
before rearing begins again. Sometimes 
it is the forester’s job to clear fall timber, 
but on small estates it is the province of 
the humbler woodsman, and he should 
be brought in as early as possible in order 
to avoid disturbance later on. At this 
time of the year one can see the very 
skeleton of the wood and note all sorts 
of little jobs which should be done. The 
December and January gale falls must 
be cleared, but the ligkt toppings will 
come in handy for cover stacks. These, 
piled in loose pyramids among bramble 
and undergrowth, encourage nesting. 
Faggot stacks, on the other hand, are 
remarkably attractive to stoats, and are 
best shifted. 

Drainage of ditches and wood ponds 
requires looking to, for it is astonishing 
how easily they choke up with leaves 
and small branches. Bushes on the pond 
edge tend to encroach and sides to fall 
in. If they are looked to annually, they 
keep indefinitely in good repair, but 
abandon them for a year or two and 
they have to be entirely re-made. 

Paths and rides need trimming up 
and side shoots on timber cutting back. 
Here and there we have found the under- 
growth thin, and these thin patches 
may have embarrassed the nice conduct 
of our later drives; a little landscape 
gardening is indicated here, brambles 
can easily be set, saplings moved and 
the necessary screening made to grow 
again. Effective natural screening may 
take a year or so to grow, but a reed or 
furze bushed hurdle or two, such as are 
used for jumps, do not make a bad sub- 
stitute if they are set out early, for very 
soon the natural growth of bindweed 
or old tnan’s beard grows over them and 
the weed growth fills in the gaps. These 
hurdles are useful for closing the ends 
of rides which have been cut right through 
from side to side of the wood. If one 
panels off and re-plants a little enclosure 
at a ride end the hurdles serve a double 
function in that they prevent beaters and 
others making a new direct way through 
precisely where you do not want it. 

Wire netting is a relatively expensive 
item, for you can count it as a shilling 
a yard, but, despite this, it is one of the 
best possible investments on estates where 
a fairly heavy head of game is carried 
to the acreage. The 2in. mesh is a rather 
better investment than the frin., for it 
is made of heavier wire and lasts longer. 
Netting, like all other things, needs atten- 
tion to keep it in repair. Rabbits will 
channel passes underneath it, boughs 
fall and trespassers in search of flowers 
press it down. A top strand of barbed 
wire does not act as a deterrent to them, 
and might just as well be avoided for 
the sake of hounds. Few people paint 
wire netting, but a friend informs me 
that it doubles its life. He simply rolls 
the rolls as they come a couple of times 
in a paint trough or dips them in a barrel, 
and contends that the effect is excellent. 

The proper placing of netting at flush- 
ing points gives one control of a wood where 
the cover is not quite as happily arranged 
as it might be. Used strategically, it 
restores the freedom of the beat. A 
second and much neglected use is the placing 
of strips of netting for gun cover at the 
right distance from the covert edge. An 
enclosed tuft soon makes a small butt, 
and in open hill country gun screens of 
this type are invaluable. 
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Three Cartridges per Bird Bagged 
This is the average for first class shoots. 


“HOW TO SHOOT” 


Tells you in simple language the essentials of good style. 
5s. 4d. post free from the Author. 


Robert Churchill, 42, Leicester Sq., W.C.2 











The ‘‘Pield '’ Certificate. + igi — 


PH EASANT EGGS Movable t Pens 


Mongolians. Chinese. Cross Versicolors. 
Black Necks. Ring Necks. 


Please order early. 





“WILD DUGK EGGS 
Supplied from finest strain of MALLARD DUCKS. 
PHEASANTS FOR STOCK. 
Li Liphook Game Farm Ltd. (Robb & Martin) 


OUGHTON, NR. EMsSWw ORTH, HANTS 
Telephone: Walderton 2 





| Telegrams: “‘ Gamefarm, Walderton.”” 








MAKE EVERY 
SHOT TELL ~Y 


Don’t spoil your day’s 


sport by using the 

wrong load. _‘ Tell your 
dealer what game you are 
shooting and he will supply 
you with 2 REMINGTON 
Game Load exactly suited toit. 


ag sag Arms Union Metallic Cartridge 
Brimedown, Enfield, Middlesex. 


emington, 


auoces? GAME LOADS 

















ps 
SIDPETS 
FOR YOUR DOG 





Something new—something your dog 
will appreciate—a “ biscuit” novelty, 
but as practical and dependable as all 
other Spillers Dog Foods. 

Spillers Assorted Sippets are dainty little 
biscuits of four different kinds—Ginger, Fruit, 
Wheatmeal and Super. Crisp and appetising, 
they are relished both by adult dogs and pup- 
pies, and present a perfectly balanced, highly 
digestible ration in an unusually attractive form. 


Sold by the pound; also in 1/- 
cartons and branded cotton bags. 


VICTORIA 
° FOODS 


40, St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C.3 
Branch of Spillers Limited 

















ble of all G kers and Dealers. 


PHEASANT EGGS 


from 9,000 stock birds, all breeds. 
WILD DUCK EGGS. 
DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICKS. 


FANCY PHEASANTS: 
Golden, Silver, Amherst, Reeves, Monaul, 
Bels, Eared, Argus, Fireback. 
Also Mandarin and Carolina Duck, 
Whiteand Blue Peafowl, White Turkeys. 


Send for our New 1928 illustrated Price List 


GavBIRD PHEASANT 











FARM, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS 


BOSS & CO. 


DOVER STREET, ,LONDON, W. 

“ Gunbarrels, : Regent 711 
“BUILDERS “OF BES BEST GUNS'C ONLY. 
Shooting Ground—SHIRE HALL LANE, HENDON. 
Telephone—Hendon 1032. Coach—R. D. Robertson. 
Open for Fitting, Teaching, Coaching and practice 
Cartridges Carefully Loaded on Premises. 


Proprietors: Messrs. J. S. & R. D. ROBERTSON 








1735 to 1928 


"RIGBY “ 


43, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 








PHEASANT EGGS 


From all the Best Sporting Breeds. 


Before placing your orders let us quote you for 
Pheasant & Wild me Eggs 


- We ” Patronised 
arantee ‘ His 
path Established 1886 fo Bee 


Satisfaction the King 
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One of the largest, Cheapest, and Healthiest Game 
Farms in England. 


F. W. LILLYWHITE, LTD. 


Wilts and Hants Game Farms, ENHAM, ANDOVER. 
Phone : ANDOVER 74. 








CX1. 
RELIEVES ros 
COLDS FLU” 


{NPE 


(REG RADE MARK) 


INHALANTY. 


a 
STERILISES THE 
HANOKERCHIEF 
POCKET 


N “extra” service which 
“Vapex” renders the user is 
that it kills the germs which lurk 
and multiply in the dark corners 
of the handkerchief pocket. The 
handkerchief is also sterilised 
and does not cause re-infection 
every time it is used. 


















All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 







THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD. 




















TRUMPETER, medium full - - 64/- 
INQUISITOR, full bodied- - - 70/- 
POMPADOUR, vintage character - 76/- 
SHERRY 
FINE PALE, full - - - - - 52/- 
CEDRO, light medium dry- - - G64/- 
LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty"- -  76/« 
“BOS” WHISKY*** - - ~- 150/- 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 
Q (Over 30 years old) - ~- S24/= 


Assorted — supplied. 


Carriage Pi 
Full Price List pr yn 
































SOUTH AND EAST 


AFRICAN YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE 


1928 Edition now ready ! 


The finest Guide to South and East Africa 
obtainable. Nearly 1,000 pages with 64 
pages of maps in colour. 

Price 2/6 - - by post 3/~ 


Obtainable from 
The Union-Castle Line, 3, Fenchurch St., London, E.C,3 















































































LONILOONN B, BAYLISS, ¢ 
JONES & 
T. Pease, Son mawenie 
& CO. LIMITED. 
Wine Merchants, | BR epenmge 
DARLINGTON. cree Lome oo 
Established 1808. WOLVERHAMPTON & CANNON S% LONDONEC 
A FEW SELECTED BRANDS. 
PORT Per doz. 


‘BELL-HOWELL. 
Amateur Cine) 


CAMERA £54 
or 


ee Pj 
The Best | 
Personal 
Livi 
Pictures | 


‘Wallace Heaton Ltd. 


ec sana sows STREET, LONDON 
| nd at 47, Berkeley Strect, London,w1 




















SPORTING AND 
ALL KINDS OF GUN DOGS 


To be Ready and Fit for Shooting and 
Sporting should be fed upon 


The BEST and CHEAPEST FOODS now en 
the Market. 


Prices on application to— 
GEORGE SMITH (NORWICH) Ltd. 
Successors to James Ohamberlin & Smith. 
The oldest makers of Game and Dog Food. 
Game Food Factory :: NORWICH 


*Phone 161. Telegrams: Foods, Norwich. 





New Edition Now Ready. 





A BADLY TRAINED DOG 


SPOILS YOUR DAY’S SHOOT. 


DOG TRAINING 
BY AMATEURS 


By R. SHARPE 


Gives a series of practical lessons in 
the training of Spaniels and Retrievers. 


70 Illustrations. 7s. Gd. net. 
By post 7s, 10d. 





Published at the Offices of “Country Lirs,” Ltd., 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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RETURN OF THE TAILOR-MADE 


The coat and skirt of suiting or serge which will carry all before it this spring 
is being built on pre-war classic lines, while a sharp distinction is being made between 


the suits for morning and afternoon wear. 


E are all of us unanimous this year on the subject 

of the tailor-made. Just as we have suddenly 

arrived at a realisation of our vital need of 

Vitamin D for the good of our health, so we have 

discovered that we all urgently require a new coat 
and skirt for the enhancement of our general appearance this 
spring. 

The only wonder is that we have let it slip out of our ward- 
robes, so to speak, for so many years. Time was when the 
coat and skirt seemed British to the last seam—something that 
the English, Scottish and Irish women alike wore better than 
anyone else. But, latterly, it is the Frenchwoman who has 
been more faithful to it and a more complete exponent of its 
charms, and this year she is just as enthusiastic about it as 
we are. It means, primarily, that we must look to the tautness 
and trimness of our figures again, for nothing demands a straight 
back, narrow hips and a cut that suggests slimness, even if the 
suggestion is only a form of hypnotism, more than the morning 
tailor-made—as it will be worn this year. 


A QUESTION OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


As a matter of fact, it almost seems that a couple 
of tailor-mades—one of the plainest description (short coat, 
severe cut, single or double breasted) for morning; and one 


longer and more elaborate for afternoon—will be all that 
we shall require for the common needs of existence the next 
few months, except, of course, a supply of evening dresses. 
There is one very pleasing fact about a well cut  tailor- 
it it that, even though 
certain style, and 


made which is always reassuring: 
we may narrow ourselves 
hundreds of us 
choose the same 
kind of cloth, a 
woman always 
preserves her own 
individuality in a 
coat and_ skirt, 
just as a man 
manages to pre- 
serve his, even 
though a_ whole 
railway carriage- 
ful may be wear- 
ing exactly the 
same type of navy 
serge suit. If well 
cut—and this year 
there is more than 
ever a demand for 
a perfect cut— 
one’s coat and 
skirt ‘“‘ grows to 
one,’ so that it 
rapidly becomes 
the expression of 
one’s personality, 
instead of a gar- 
ment of which it 
is agony to meet 
the replica at 
every gathering. 

No amount 
of written matter 
will ever tell as 
much as a simple 
sketch, and our 
artist has shown 
in her illustrations 
seven of the very 
latest of the new 
suits in the styles 
which will carry 
all before them 
this year. The 
mere fact that 
they bear a cer- 
tain similarity to 
each other shows 
how unanimous 
we are this spring 
and how deter- 
mined to_ bring 
back the erstwhile 
popular suit ; but, 
in spite of this 
common faithful- 
ness to one type, 


down to a 


INDIVIDUALITY TO THE MOST 





TWEEDS ARE WELL TO THE FORE AND CAN ADD A TOUCH OF 
SEVERELY SIMPLE TAILOR-MADE. be 


A trio of the newest designs, showing a Burberry suit on the left piped with leather, and a larger check 
on the right from Studd and Millington, while in the centre is a flecked tweed from Kenneth Durwara’s. 


The former are of the neatest and most severe description. 


each has its individuality. Most frequently this individuality 
takes the form of geometrical designs spliced into the material 
in the form of inserted strappings, sometimes of the designs 
actually woven into the material itself. 


MURAL-PATTERNED CLOTH. 


Paris is far from confining herself solely to the short coat, 
and not a few of the patterned materials, especially those which 
are suitable for afternoon wear, are seen at their most graceful 
and most becoming in the case of the long coat. The example 
sketched at the Maison Ross, 19, Grafton Street, is a case in point. 
Mr. Ross, who is always a much-consulted authority on the 
question of the tailor suit, is frankly an admirer of the perfectly 
plain and classic type; but he realises the importance of the 
longer coat as well as the short, and, in the attractive suit illus- 
trated—which is the very last word of fashion and is carried out 
in one of the new soft cloths in the palest sand colour, with a 
faintly indicated design which almost suggests a mural pattern— 
he has introduced a striking feature on the long coat. This 
consists of a long wide ‘“‘ strap ’’ actually spliced into the material 
itself and crossing the coat from one shoulder to the hem. The 
skirt is made with inverted pleats, and the jumper of stockinette 
to match is strapped—another of the latest decrees of fashion 
—with the cloth of which the suit is made, while there are touches 
of gold embroidery and serried rows of tiny chased gold buttons 
on it as well. 

Leather is a good deal employed in the new suits, and the 
tailor-made illustrated which our artist has. sketched at Burberry’s 
(Haymarket) is of fine Saxony in brown and red check on a 
light brown background, and has a narrow edging of leather on 
the revers, cuffs 
and pocket. 

A feature 
of many of 
Burberry’s tweeds 
is the shawl- 
patterned border 
woven into them 
like a_ selvedge, 
and which is used 
as a_ trimming, 
especially for the 
long, straight 
“overcoats.”’ In 
the case of the 
selvedge borders, 
I noticed that 
they had _ been 
used to form wide 
straps at the sides 
of the travelling 
or sports Bur- 
berry coats, into 
which the pocket 
was set, a method 
which gave a note 
of distinction to 
the scheme; while 
a band of the same 
was also carried 
down the centre 
of the back. 

Flecked 
tweeds are 
equally in evi- 
dence, and in the 
sketch on this 
page, which shows 
one of the latest 
suits at Kenneth 
Durward’s, Con- 
duit Street, an 
oatmeal -coloured 
Kildare t weed, 
flecked with 
orange, sand and 
wood brown, has 
been used, the 
short coat with 
long lapels being 
fastened with two 
buttons, while the 
skirt is yoked— 
just as it used to 
in Edwardian 
days—the pleats 
which spring from 
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Sp ring s 


most fascinating fabric | 


‘ Visylka’ in plain IKE a breath of Spring, this new, practical fabric, | 
eream. Particularly re- ‘Visylka’ instils new life and new colour into the 
commended for lingerie ’ : sasha pale ; 
and riahticear. season's smartest frocks and jumper suits. ‘ Visylka | 


31 ins. wide. 3/1 1 combines the protectiveness end guaranteed unshrink- 
gal S ability of ‘Viyella’ fine flannel with the rich silken 
Fccont are 4/6 beauty of finest British Artificial Silk—both sides being 
ui , the right side, each side alike. All the soft texture, the 
‘Visylka’ forfrocksand _ ight distinctive weave, and the graceful draping qualities 
jumger suits. In newest ure ’ aun 7 

plaids and checks, many Ff ‘ Viyella’ are found in ‘ Visylka '—but subtly en- 
with marl backgrounds _ riched by the cleverly introduced silvery speckle of the | 
po f. oe "A 2 Artificial Silk. The washing and wearing qualities of | 
in any dainty pastel this new fabric are identical with those of * Viyella. 

r lingerie. x St . 

aie, diy 4/1 1 From first-class Drapers and Stores | 
Per yard - / ‘6 9 | 


Ki gllka , me | 
ohe(wer L 


BE SURE TO SEE 
NAME ‘Visylka®’ ON 


tis, tents, the mew silky flannel 














TRADE MARK. 


eared ino for mr pay of 

retailer to 
Wm. Hollins & Co, a. A PERFECT BLEND OF ‘VIYELLA’ 
S37, Vigella Houne Ged YARN AND ARTIFICIAL SILK. 


Change,Cheapside, London, 
ECA, 





British and Guaranteed. 





































LAT | 


Lincoln-!mp Hats are manufactured in Walter Pope's 
premises in London and Luton, and are supplied 
direct to the Leading London and Provincial Houses. 


If any difficulty is experienced, 
please communicate with 





















RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT. 


by 








CALDECOTE HALL, NUNEATON (wo Steeples English Socks 
ALCOHOLISM & DRUG ADDICTION iy English rople They - risa Looks hard 
_ wearing and perfect ficti a2 and 










iting. Iry them be 


FROM ALL GOOD HOSIERS 














This Mansion has been opened upon the most modern and scientific a DRI N K Pu RE WATER 


lines: everything possible in the way of skilled medical attention, 
occupational and recreational therapy, and social amenities has 
been studied. 


Resident Medical Superintendent : & F ® 4 F F F L D 
A. E. CARVER, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.S., D.P.H., D.P.M. 
Full particulars upon request. 
Prospectus from the SECRETARY, 40, Marsham Street, FI LT b » BRITISH 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 







































For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I- 2’-& 4’ 





J.Goddard & Sons, Station Street Leicester 
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Sand-coloured cloth trimmed with 
nutria fur forms this charming 
suit (Maison Ross). 


under the yoke being released 
half-way down. The whole 
is so attractive that it is 
sure to have an immense 
success this season. 

THE SNOW WHITE 

SLIP. 

One is reminded, too, of 
the pre-war tailor-made by 
such simple features as the 
slip and waistcoat of white 
piqué—both of which give a 
freshness and crispness to the 
spring suit which seem to lift 
it at once out of the ordinary. 
In the charming little tailor- 
made of dark grey wool suiting, 
bound with black silk braid, 
which owes its origin to that 
clever tailor,, Mr. Bridburg, 
George Street, Hanover 
Square, I noticed the thin 
line of snow white silk piqué 
outlining the revers and collar 
and giving just that touch of 
relief which is so important 
to some women who cannot 
stand the effect of the dark 
cloth near the face. Another 
charming suit had a white 
waistcoat of this material ; 
while at the same tailor’s I 
saw some very attractive 
suits of grey flannel—likewise 
a similar material to that 
used for men’s suits—and was 
more than glad to note that 
the flannel suit has come to 
stay. 


A contrast in belted and non-belted coats. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Brown with a faint overcheck of red 
seems much fayoured this yaar, and Studd 
and Millington, Conduit Street, showed me 
some very attractive tweeds in this com- 
bination. One of them, by the way, which 
has been made with the usual skill of these 
tailors, forms the subject of our sketch on 
the previous page the coat being double- 
breasted, with narrow revers and four buttons, 
while a couple of pleats occur on either side 
of the centre panel on the skirt. It was in 
these showrooms that I saw one of the new 
materials for coats and skirts, which has not 
one but several patterns woven into it, while 
appearing almost plain and uniform when 
seen at a distance. The West of England 
suitings are likewise having a great vogue, 
and the fact that the authorities at Peter 
Robinson’s are using them to a great extent 
for their tailor-mades speaks eloquently 
in their favour. In a dull red shade—almost 
the colour of the good Devonshire soil— 
they are specially attractive, and it is in 
this colour that the original of our sketch 
has been carried out. It is interesting to 
learn that in all the colours the fancy 
tweed which forms the trimming is speci- 
ally woven to accompany it, and in this 
particular case it trims the revers, cuffs 
and pockets, the coat being fastened with 
one button. 

The last of the sketches shows a neat 
and charming little suit from the showrooms 
of Harvey Nichols and Company, Limited, 
Knightsbridge. It is made of pure Saxony 
with a fine pattern in two shades of brown, 
belted and spliced in geometrical designs, the 
jumper being of Angora stockinette strapped 
with the suiting. It is a delightful garment 
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Harvey Nichols, the latter from Bridburg. 
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Dull red West of England 
suiting with fancy trimming 
(Peter Robinson). 


for almost any occasion. 
Hats to wear with the 
severer type of tailor-madeare, 
of course, of the simplest, and 
felt is still immensely popular, 
although it is beginning to 
share the honours of the com- 
ing season with the new Chinese 
straws. The vogue for com- 
bining different materials is 
likewise making itself felt. 
KATHLEEN M. BARROW. 


THE WOMAN GARDENER’S 
VADE MECUM. 


I know of no time of the year 
when the hands seem to suffer 
more from roughness and redness 
than the month of February. 
The outdoor woman who spends 
much time in her garden is well 
aware of this, and it is to her, in 
particular, that I recommend th2 
constant use of La-rola, a bottle 
of which, it is not too much to say, 
should have a place as a matter 
of course on the toilet table. It 
corrects any painful roughness at 
once and keeps the skin of hands 
and arms beautifully soft and 
white. One can, besides, use it 
with great advantage on the face 
as well, while it has the merit of 
being obtainable from all chemists 
and stores, and is both inexpensive 
and lasting, being priced at 1s. 6d. 
per bottle. The La-rola toilet 
powder is another thoroughly 
reliable preparation, and this like- 
wise issues from the world-renowned 
old firm of Messrs. M. Beetham and 
Son, Cheltenham Spa. 
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Horrockses Cotton for 
_ Lingerie 


The daintiest and 
most hygienic fabric 
for intimate garments 
is made from 
PURE COTTON 











— washes perfectly. Fabrics made 
from pure cotton can be washed time and 
time again without losing one jot of their 
freshness. This is the secret of personal daintiness. 


Horrockses “ Fyne-Lawne” is made from pure 
Egyptian cotton. It is an exquisite pure white 
fabric for underwear garments. “Fyne-Lawne” is 
of such high quality that it actually improves 
with washing, becomes finer, closer and much 
smoother in texture after each visit to the laundry. 


Women who like to make, 
or must make, their own 
undergarments will find 
“Fyne-Lawne” a delight to 


work, it is not expensive, 
it is within the reach of 
everyone and can pe ob- 
tained at all drapers. 





Horrockses Fyne-Lawne 


Regd. 
Made by the Makers of the World-famous Longcloth 


HORROCKSES8, CREWDSON & CO, LIMITED — PRESTON, MANCHESTER AND LONDON 
F.H.M4 














The 


Complexion 


will be greatly im- 
proved by using 
**LAROLA TOILET 
POWDER,” 2/6 per 
box; anda touch of 
“LAROLA ROSE 
BLOOM,” 1/« per box, 
which gives a _ per- 
fectly natural tint 
to the cheeks. No 
one can tell they are 
artificial. 











The Perfect Skin and Complexion Treatment 


Jarola, 


Use LAROLA regularly on hands, 
neck, face and arms to ensure skin 
comfort and a lovely complexion. 
Gentlemen should use it before and 
after shaving. 1/6 and 2/6 per bottle. 












From all Chemists or 
Stores, or direct from— 
M. BEETHAM & SON, 
Cheltenham, ENGLAND. 
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BY TEST—THE BEST 


HE advertiser must—and does— 

rigidly test and scrutinise his goods 
before putting them before the critical 
eye of the public. 


a aA 





This is just one reason why 
YOU ARE SAFE IN BUYING 


ADVERTISED GOODS 




















Under Royal Patronage 





Exclusive Beauty ote 


CLEANSING MILK. A wonderfully soothing 
and cooling preparation which stands 
unparalleled. In bottles, 5/6, 10/6. 


LAVENDER SKIN FOOD. Of peerless purity, 
this Cream nourishes the skin and removes 
lines. In Jars, 4/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/-. 


FOUNDATION CREAM. An unrivalled pre- 
paration, entirely free from any injurious 
properties, suited to the most delicate skin, 
it retains the powder indefinitely. In Jars, 
3/-, 5/6. Tubes, 5/-. 


SKIN TONIC AND BALM. A breath of fresh air 
to the skin. This tonic may be confidently 
used on the most delicate complexion. Its 
absolute purity renders it as safe as it is 
effective. In bottles 4/6, 7/6. 


EXCLUSIVE PERFUMES, ARTISTIC POWDER 
PUFFS, ETC. 


Obtainable at all the leading 
Stores or direct from :— 


Telephone : Myosotis 
Mayfair Five Seven Hanover Square 
6 London 

Eight Three West One 
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THE JUDICIOUS EPICURE 


HIS is the time of the year when spring 
vegetables make their appearance on the 
English market in a manner both shy 
and bold; they are, so to speak, modest 
about the quality and without pudeur 
about prices. Lettuce we have had for a long 
time, but they are small, fragile and heartless ; 
young carrots are worth their weight in gold; 
globe artichokes are all leaves; asparagus costs 
from 18s. to 25s. a bundle. All are out of season 
and all equally tasteless. Why not have, in the 
winter, winter vegetables? Is not a batavia or 
a chicory salad better than a lettuce which is 
at its best in June? And what is wrong with 
celery, endive, cabbage and other “ seasonable ”’ 
things ? 
And should vou get tired of this homely 
fare, why not make perfectly good dishes out 
of dry vegetables? They are meant to be 


By X. Marcet Bou.esTIN. 








MENU FOR 
DINNER 


Potage @orge al’allemande. 


Turbot sauce hollandaise. 
Filets de faisan aux 


good piece of butter, brown the onion, then 
remove it, squeezing it against the side of the 
saucepan so as not to waste the butter; put in 
the haricots, season well, add either a table- 
spoonful of goose fat or of good gravy from a 
roast, cook five minutes and serve. 

Flageolets—These are the small green haricot 
beans. They have a very delicate flavour and are 
best boiled in the ordinary manner, then sautés 
in fresh butter with chopped parsley and chervil. 

Fricassee de Choix Rouge.—Red cabbage is 
not only used as a salad for hors d’ceuvre, in the 
north and the east of France it is often served 
as a hot vegetable course. The following recipe 
dates from 1820, when it appeared more or less 
as a novelty, at least it was for the cookof 
La Maison de Campagne. 

Take a red cabbage, remove all the hard 
parts and chop it fairly finely; chop also one 


eaten now and not despised for ever. Soaked a onion and a little parsley. Put the lot in a 
over night and well cooked they are as good and P wae : oe saucepan with salt and pepper and a cup of 
alade. 






































































as tender as fresh vegetables. 
Pois secs en purée—Take a pound of split 
peas well soaked and put them in a saucepan 





Bananas flambées. 


consommé, cook slowly for about two hours, 
adding, if necessary, from time to time 
more stock. Take a piece of butter (about 








with lots of cold water, a few cubes of bacon, 
parsley, salt and pepper. Bring to the boil and 
keep boiling for about two hours and a half, more if necessary ; 
they should be quite soft. When ready pour the stock into a bowl 
through a colander, remove the parsley and bacon, and squash 
the peas through a sieve. If the purée is too thick and dry, 
add to it some of the stock and stir well. 

In another saucepan put a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, melt it and add your purée, stirring well. See that it is 
well seasoned, smooth and of a good consistency. Serve with 
croatons fried in bacon fat, or as an accompaniment to cutlets 
or grilled sausages. 

Haricots blancs —Cook the haricot beans in the same 
way, remove the stock when they are ready; add a good piece 
of butter, chopped parsley and cook for a few minutes, stirring 
them well but lightly so as not to break them. Add just before 
serving a piece of fresh butter. The stock can be used as a 
basis for a perfectly good vegetable soup. 

Haricots au rvoux.—Cook them as before and drain them 
well. Cook in a saucepan one onion cut in thin slices and a 


one ounce), mix it well with a pinch of flour 
and a drop of wine vinegar; add this to 
the cabbage, cook two minutes, stirring well, and serve at once. 

Epices.—It is absurd to overrate the importance of good 
seasoning. Pepper, of course, should never be bought already 
ground, either for the kitchen or the table. Fresh out of a little 
mill it is clean and fragrant. As for spices, the average mixed 
kind seem to be very unsatisfactory ; yet a pinch of good spicing 
in a dish will make all the difference in the world. It is not, as 
a matter of fact, difficult to prepare spices at home; nothing 
more simple if one has the time and the inclination. There 
are Many recipes, some dating from 1739, and the famous one 
from Caréme; this one will serve many purposes: Pound ina 
mortar three parts of peppercorns (white and black in equal 
quantities), one part composed of cloves, grated nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, dried thyme and bayleaf. Add a very small quantity of 
ginger and mace. These ingredients should be very finely 
pounded, then passed through a fine hair sieve and kept in a 
well closed tin or a bottle with a glass stopper, in a dry place. 





SOME INTERESTING CATALOGUES 


HAT we have reached the height of the gardening season is 
i evidenced by the number of catalogues all appertaining to the 
garden which continue to reach us daily. It is an impossible 
task to treat each separately on its individual merits. Suffice it to say 
that the majority show gieat improvement in the presentation of the 
subject matter, and also offer a considerably wider variety than those of 
previous years, which all goes to show how rapid has been the develop- 
ment of the gardening art during the last few years. Among the 
miscellaneous few to which we should like to direct readers’ attention are 
the special catalogues issued by Messrs. Kelway and Son of Langport 
dealing with gladioli, delphiniums and roses, trees and shrubs, and 
fruit trees. All these lists are most interesting, and indicate the lines 
on which this well known firm is again leading the way in the improve- 
ment and development of certain types of garden plants. They are 
already regarded as one of the pioneers in the culture of delphiniums 
and in the raising of peonies, but perhaps their connection with the 
gladiolus is not so widely known. During the last twenty years they 
have contributed much to the development and general popularity 
of the gladiolus as a garden plant. Their list offers a multitude of 
varieties, all of their own raising, many of which are among the best 
of their kind. Their superiority in the world of gladioli was recognised 
last year at the British Gladioli Society’s Show, when the firm was 
awarded the Society’s Challenge Cup for a display of large-flowered 
varieties. ‘There are many illustrations in colour of individual varieties, 
both large-flowered and Langprim hybrids, which give an added interest 
to a brochure which should be in the hands of all gardeners who are 
making preparations for spring planting. The delphinium list is also 
worthy of close study, both for its clear and accurate descriptions of 
the large number of sorts offered and for its wealth of illustrations. 
A number of novelties for 1928 are described, and it would seem from 
their description that all are worthy of inclusion in herbaceous planting 
schemes this year. 

From Messrs. Engelmann’s, Limited, of Saffron Walden, we 
have received their annual catalogue of perpetual-flowering carnations, 
which grows in size with every issue. The name of the firm is a house- 
hold word where carnations are concerned. At horticultural shows 
and exhibitions they never fail by their excellent displays to stir the 
admiration of the visitor. Some hundred and twenty varieties are 
described, while as many more are listed as varieties grown. Many of 
the best varieties frequently seen in florists’ shop windows are offered 
by the firm, while among their novelties for this year are Citron (a lemon 
yellow sort), Betty (shell pink), Katja (light heliotrope) and Hebe 
(salmon), all welcome additions to an already long and excellent list. 
A catalogue to be procured by every keen carnation grower. 

Lovers of the daffodil at home and abroad who are collectors 
of the newer varieties, should make a point of obtaining an excellent 


list of choice varieties recently issued and offered by Mr. R. P. Calvert, 
wholesale bulb grower, Carnsulan Nurseries, Coverack, Cornwall. 
It is a particularly good list, embracing all the more modern varieties 
of distinctive merit, collected from many raisers, and is certain to 
interest every daffodil grower. We may add that the catalogue is 
well produced, with twenty-eight full-page half-tone illustrations, 
each one of which conveys an accurate idea of the particular variety 
and the section to which it belongs. Not only may this little handbook 
be considered as a catalogue, but also as a valuable reference book. 

The use of fertilisers for garden and lawn has become so important 
in recent years, owing to the results of close study and research as to 
soil conditions, that it is necessary that modern gardeners should have 
a knowledge of their various uses and of their application. In this 
connection we would direct attention to the catalogue of fertilisers 
issued by Messrs. Joseph Fison and Co., Limited, Ipswich, which is 
an interesting and helpful brochure. Much useful cultural infor- 
mation is given in its pages, while interesting reference is made to some 
of their special fertilisers, for which this firm has a high ‘reputation. 

In view of the interest which was shown by many readers in the 
recent articles on greenhouses and their construction, we would call 
attention to the excellent catalogue, or rather handbook, on greenhouses 
published by Messrs. Foster and Pearson, Limited, horticultural 
builders, o fBeeston, Notts. This firm has a 1eputation extending 
over many years for their work in connection with greenhouse con- 
struction and heating. The catalogue under review, by means of the text 
and a wealth of well executed half-tone illustrations, describes all the 
various types of greenhouses and frames, together with notes on their 
heating. We certainly recommend this catalogue to those of our 
readers who are contemplating the erection of further glasshouses or 
adding to their frame ground. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 

A rare opportunity of acquiring perfectly fashioned and sumptuously 
beautiful leather articles and kindred goods arises in connection with 
the re-building sale now going on at Messrs. Drew and Sons’, Piccadilly 
Circus, W. A reduction of 20 per cent. is made in the price of every 
article offered. For instance, a £15 10s. vanity case with opera glasses, 
mirror and all other delights, now costs only £12 8s. But the bargains 
are far too numerous to be even hinted at in so short a notice as this. 
The difference between not only the appearance, but the wear of 
first-class and second-class leather goods is tremendous. A good 
bag, dressing-case or purse in which the fittings retain their colour 
and the leather wears in the traditional manner which justifies the 
adage “ nothing like leather,” is always a sound investment. Generally, 
it has to be made at a high cost, therefore this opportunity to acquire 
first-class articles at a low price is well worth considering. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Advertisements for these columns are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 3D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Monday morning 
for the coming week's issue. 

Al communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager ‘‘ COUNTRY 
Lir8,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





General Announcements. 


S EMSA DISPOSAL. FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES, FACTORIES, 
FARMS, Etc.—No emptying of cesspools, 
no solids; no open filter beds; everything 
underground and automatic; a perfect 
fertilizer obtainable. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 
8, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminst r. 
RON AND WIRE FENCING FOR 
PARK AND GARDEN.—Ornamental 
Iron and Wire Work of every description, 
Catalogue 552. Iron Fencing and Tree 
Guards, Catalogue 553. Wood and Iron 
Gates, Catalogue 556. Kennel Railing, Cata- 
logue 557. Poultry Fencing, Catalogue 55s. 
Ask for separate lists BOULTON & PAUL, 
LTD., Norwich. 
RISH LINEN TRAYCLOTHS. — 
Hemstitched. Dainty, snow-white, size 
12 by 18ins., 4 for 4/—-; 14 by 20ins., 4 for 
5/-—; 15 by 22ins., 4 for 6/-; 16 by 23ins., 
4 for 8/-. Complete Bargain List Free.— 
HUTTON’s, 10, Main Street, Larne, Ulster. 
IRDS’ BATHS, Garden Vases, 
Sundials; catalogue (No. 2), iree.— 
MoorRTON, 17, Eccleston Street, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W. 1. 
ENCING AND GATES.—Oak Park 
plain and ornamental; Garden and 
Stable Wheelbarrows. 

Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros., Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 

URE Wholemeal or Flour ground with 
the old-fashioned stones from the finest 
wheat; in strong cartons, 7lb., 3/3 post 
free. Reduced prices larger quantities.— 
BREWHOURST MILLING Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 
REA HARRIS & LEWIS TWEED. 
Best quality only. Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.— 
JAMES STREET TWEED Depot, 117, 
Stornoway, Scotland. 
H'Si PRICES GIVEN _ FOR 
SQUIRREL OR MINK FURS, also 
Lounge Suits and Smart Dresses, Under- 
wear, etc. Offers or cheque by return for 
parcels sent.—Misses MANN & SHACKLETON, 
Fernhouse, Norbiton, Surrey. Established 


1860. 
ATS AND MICE speedily cleared with 
Battle’s Vermin Killer. Packets 1/3, 
9d., 5d. Your own Chemist will supply it. 


FOR GOLFERS, | ACTORS. 
Athletes and Invalids. — Doctor's 
Delicate Diet (starchless); a real food for 
strenuous workers; 1/6, 2/6 tins.—-36, 
Sheen Park, Richmond, Surrey. 








PHEASANT EGGS. 
Orders now taken for delivery next April 
and May. 


LL BIRDS ARE MOST CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED FOR STOCK. 
EGGS GUARANTEED to give SATISFAC- 
TION; 3,000 per day for Sale during the 
season. 
ARTHUR DAvIs, The Pheasantries, Denner 
Hill, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Holder of the Field Certificate. 





Live Stock, Pets, etc. 


ROUT.—Brown, Loch Leven and 
Rainbow, all sizes up to 13in. Ova, 
alevins and fry from large wild breeders. 
Delivery by motor lorry when possible. 
Alive delivery any distance guaranteed.— 
EXE VALLEY FISHERY LTD., Dulverton, 
Somerset. 








Antiques. 


ENUINE XVIIIth century Staircase 
for Sale; 47 old oak steps, 4ft. wide, 
carved ends; polished beech handrail, 
tarsia balustrades, five half landings, one 
landing ; £120, or would sell in two sections. 
——May be seen by appointment only on 
application to Lady LEEs, Thorngrove, 
Gillingham, Dorset. 





Antiques. 








Only London Address : 


65, DUKE STREET, 
GROSVENOR 











SheOld-World 
SQUARE, W.1. | Galleries. uo 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 1991. 
(Four ucors from Oxford 
Street ana Squires the 
Chemist, near Selfridges). 








Five and two arms period Hepplewhite Chairs 
(see photos), £80. Set ot six and two arms 
old carved oak Derbyshire Chairs, £68. 


200 other old English Chairs. 


WE GIVE BEST PRICES FOR OLD 


FURNITURE. Send photos. 





Garden and Farm. 


INEXPENSIVE 
BIRDS’ BATHS, 


SUNDIALS,VASES:; 
etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue M1 

on request. 
















CRAZY or squared 
PAVING, 


60/- Ge sreigne WALKING AND 
carr. pan ROCKERY 
paid. 4ft. STONE. 
Figure Direct from Quarries. 
extra. Write for Booklet M2. 
RHYMNEY 
QUARRIES, 


76, CHANCERY LANE, 
W.C. 2. 


: Tel. : Chancery 7566. 
¢ RAZY PAVING.—Stone for rockeries, 


walls, steps, rectangular flag and gar- 
den edging—ASHTON & HOLMES, LTD., 
sutton Sidings, Macclesfield. Tel. 182. 
ENCING.—Chestnut Pale Fencing and 
Garden Screening. Illustrated Catalogue 
on request.—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 
LTD., 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 
ALINE. rock, moraine, dry-wall and 
crazy-paving Plants. All pot grown. 
Descriptive catalogue free.—M. J. PIGGort, 
Duffield, Derbyshire. 
290 O GERANIUMS, King 
of Denmark; coo] grown, 
Autumn rooted, shaken out of pots, 4/6 per 
doz., 25/— per 100; or larger stuff ready for 
43/-, 6/— per doz., 32/— per 100.—C.L. 
“sadlgpaag NURSERIES, LTD., Rayleigh, 
assex. 
AtEINE AND ROCKERY PLANTS 
strong and well grown, from 2/6 per 
dozen ; send for list—Miss DoNNE, F.R.H.S.., 
Painswick, Stroud, Glos. 
VERYTHING FOR THE ROCK 
GARDEN.—We have a fine collection 
of Rock Plants, Weathered Portland Lime- 
stone for Rockeries, Walling, Crazy Paving. 
Hardy Border Plants. Gardens designed 
and constructed. Charges moderate. Lists 
free.—-OWERMOIGNE NURSERIES, near Dor- 
chester, Dorset. 


k Situation Wanted. 
RACE COPE, M.lI.H., expert on 


_ designing interiors, labour - saving 
devices, decorative schemes; co-operates 
with architects.-—“‘ A 7726 ” 











Dogs for Sale and Wanted. 





. RICHARDSON’S 
largest selection of pedigree 
ATREDALES, 
WIRE and SMOOTH 
FOX, CAIRNS, 
WEST HIGHLANDS, 
SEALYHAMS, 
ABERDEENS 
(Scotch). 
On view daily, or seen 
London. Clock House, 
Byfleet, Surrey (Station 
Tel.: Byfleet 74. Weybridge); also at 
Villa Marie Charles, Beaulieu, by Nice, France. 


ASH YOUR. DOG in “Ferry” 

Dog Wash ; kills vermin, cleanses and 

heals sores; 1 pint, 2/3.—From Chemists, 

etce., or carriage paid from THE BRITON 

FERRY CHEMICAL Co., LTp. (Dept. C.L.), 
Briton Ferry, 8S. Wales. 


| '§UT Cot. 











Stamps. 





RITISH _COLONIALS. — Adver- 

tiser is dispersing collection of superb 

early issues at one-third catalogue. Ap- 
proval ; references.—* A 7591.” 


Books, Works of Art. 





DO YOU KNOW 
DAY’S CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY ? 

96, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
That Latest Library Books are Specially 
Procured on Request ! 

TWO VOLUMES £4 4 0 YEARLY, 
including One Free Weekly Delivery in 
London. 

Write, or "Phone Grosvenor 2119, for full 
particulars. 


An opportunity for Book 
Buyers to obtain some Bargains ! 


Sale Lists issued monthly—free on application. 





= OUNTRY LIFE,” bound. Vol. | 

to 17, in perfect condition. Offers 
wanted.—A., 1, The Avenue, Beckenham, 
Kent. 
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What’s more unsightly than a 


Cracks and holes in fire-bricks are ugly and 
flames may penetrate to 


dangerous because 


CRA 


wooden joists at the back of the grate and cause 


a disastrous fire. Get 
Plastic Fire Cement from your lronmonger 
and, using it like putty, mend the holes. If 


a little Purimachos 


unobtainable locally send usual supplier’s name to 


the manufacturers, with 1/9 for a $lb. sample tin 


Purimachos 


PURIMACHOS Ltd., 15, St. Philip’s, Bristol. 


CKED 


OR BROKEN 
FIRE-PLACE 


? 





Carfois 24 64 - 
Large Size 4 
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to suit him, whatever 


\ 


MODERN 


ENGLISH HOUSE 


Edited by 


R. RANDAL PHILLIPS, Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 
About 250 Illustrations and over 200 Plans. 


21/- net. 


HE houses illustrated are of all sizes, material and style, 
from the fair-sized country house to the small town house. 
Any man who contemplates building, will find examples here 


his requirements or his income, and it 


goes without saying that for architects and builders the book 
is a wonderful guinea’s worth. 








Published by “ Country Life”’’ Ltd., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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GOWNS: 





Ibi} 
Ny Wf q : 





Becoming afternoon gown of soft 

lovat green crépe de Chine deli- 

cately edged with ribbons of 
beige and gold, 


14 Gns. 


Separate Catalogues of 
MATERNITY GOWNS, CORSETS ; 
LAYETTES, COTS; 
GOWNS, etc., for normal wear. 


Kindly write requirements, 


BARRI LTD., 
33, New Bond St.,W.1 
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Golden Moments with “His Master’s Voice” 


LL the music you love is held captive for you in “ His Master’s 
Voice” records—the haunting tenderness of Mozart, the 
modern frenzy of Stravinsky, played with fire and inspiration 

py the world’s greatest musicians. Every golden note and every 
lightest inflection is caught and held for all time for your enjoyment 
—to share with your friends. “ His Master’s Voice” records played 
on the “His Master’s Voice” instruments bring the finest music 
into your home, the lure of the latest Blues played by the best 
dance bands of Britain and America — your own favourite music 


The EW rent ieor aplomb = nope c . 
His Master's Voice 


Ask your dealer for full particulars Electrical Recordings 


of both Instruments and Records. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD., OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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